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The money-saving paint brush inside the house does two things: 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


—Says the Little 
Paint Man 


It keeps the house from wearing out. 
It also makes the place where you live look better. 


Isn’t a bright, clean, well-kept kitchen easier to work in as well as easier 
to live in? 

Wouldn’t you rather have floors nicely painted than worn full of paths? 

Aren’t cupboards easier to keep clean when they are painted? 

Isn’t there a lot of wear in the sitting-room which not only shows that 


the house is wearing out, but makes it look badly? 


Do you realize how very little paint and how very little work will make 
these things right? 

Business men are keen to realize that upkeep is just as important an 
addition to their income as producing things. Farmers nowadays are business 
men. They know that money put in a house is money invested and must be 
protected. They know that work is easier if you live in a bright house. 

Sherwin-Williams Brighten Up Finishes will enable you to keep your 
house up, looking well and appropriate for a well-kept, up-to-date farm. 


Sit right down now and write for that booklet, 
a good investment for you and is just as necessary as a catalogue of seeds or farm implements. 


Address THE LITTLE PAINT MAN, care of 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


In Canada, 897 Centre Street, Montreal 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask for color cards 


mathe Cleveland, Ohio. 





**Paints and Varnishes for the Farm.’’ 
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Solving Farm Difficulties 


The Walks and Talks man is asked 
if nitrate of soda, acid phosphate and 
sulphate of potash are necessary ma- 
terials to be used in a good fertilizer 
and would a sandy soil serve as a 
filler. He is asked, also, as to what 
places a sample of soil may be sent 
for testing. 

The three materials mentioned here 
may be used in fertilizers, and the) 
frequently are. Sulphate of potash is 
to be preferred for potatoes and to- 
bacco, but for the ordinary farm crops 
muriate of potash is just as good, and 
may be secured at a cheaper price. If 
the fertilizer mixture is to carry a 
good deal of nitrate, I suggest that on 
the basis of a ton not more than half 
of the nitrogen material be nitrate of 
soda, the other half being either dried 
blood, meat scrap or cottonseed meal. 
Any kind of dirt can be used as a 
filier. Unless a small quantity is used 
to the acre no filler at all is neces- 
sary. As for testing the soil, this is 
usually done by the state experiment 
station or the state department of 
igriculture in the different states. 





Preventing Growth of Horns 


I am asked what will keep th: 
horns from growing on young calves, 
and how to apply the same. Caustic 
potash is used for this purpose. This 
can be purchased at drug stores in 
small sticks, When the calves are 
young moisten the nubs from which 
the horns start, and rub the stick of 
potash over the nubs until the skin 


over them is slightly burned. This 
will prevent the growth of the horns 
In doing this the operator’ should 


wrap the potash stick with paper or 
cloth to protect his fingers. This is 
the ‘most humane method of ridding 
cattle of horns, and if done when th 
calves are small the horn nuisance on 
the farm will be ended. 

A Dipping Vat for Sheep 

A Virginia subscriber wishes to 
build a dipping vat out of concrete i: 
which to dip his sheep. He carries 
a flock of from 200 to 600. How sha! 
such a vat be made and about what 
size should it be? 

A vat constructed somewhat as fol- 
lows will serve the purpose satisfac- 
torily: Bxcavate a hole in the ground 
from 3% to 4% feet deep, and not 
over 2% feet wide. At the bottom let 
the length be about 12 feet and th 
top 20 feet. The end banks should 
be sloping; one of them very much 
so, because after the sheep are forced 
to jump into the vat they must as- 
cend from one of the ends. This 
should have a slope of about 45 de 
grees. The hole should be cemented, 
sides, bottom and ends, to hold th 
disnfecting material; The end from 
which the sheep leave the dipping 
tank should have some kind of foot- 
hold for the sheep to get out of th 
tank. The footholds may be made of 
cement or of wood fastened to the 
cement end or walk. 

At one end of the vat is a chuté 
from which the sheep are forced into 
it. When they come out they walk 
up the incline and go into another 
chute or drying pen. This should 
slope toward the vat and be water 
tight, that the disinfecting fluid drain 
ing from the sheep may be admitted 
back into the dipping vat again. Th 
top of the dipping vat should le 
slightly higher than the surrounding 
ground, in order that no surface water 
may drain into it. This would necessi- 


| tate a slight elevation of the entrance 
| chute and of the draining pen. In 


building the dipping vat cement is the 


| most satisfactory material. Do this 
| work just as if you were cementine 


a cistern or making any other water- 
tight contrivance.—[C. W. B. 








Lump on Knee—J. H. T. has a 
mare that has a lump on her knec 


| Mix one dram biniodide of mercur) 
|. with 1% ounces of lard. Rub a little 


of this on the lump with the fingers 
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Some Fine Points in Cattle Feeding 


Attention to Details Essential 


in Profitable 


Feeding---Long or Short Feeding Periods---Some Effective 


Combinations in Rations---Silage Valuable Roughage---What Experiment Stations Find---Planned 
Date for Marketing Has Its Bearing---Rates of Gain---By H. R. Rusk of University of Illinois 


HE younger the cattle the 
longer must be the feeding 
period in order to make them 
prime. The experience of prac- 
tical: feeders as wWell as the 
results secured by experiment 
stations demonstrate that it 
requires as much or more gain in weight to 
make a baby beef from a thrifty 500-pound 
milk-fat calf as it does to make prime beef 
from a 800 to 1000-pound yearling or two- 
year-old feeder. This means that the feeding 
period must be long, because the younger 
the animal the less rapid, although the more 
economical, will be the gains. Hence, the 
man who is handling young stuff will have 
no choice between a long and short feeding 
period unless he chooses to carry his calves 
through as stockers on cheap feeds and finish 
them as yearlings or two-year-olds. Only 
high-grade beef calves of blocky conforma- 
tion, showing plenty of quality and evidences 
of early maturity, should be used for the pro- 
-duction of baby beef. Calves of less desirable 





character cannot be profitably handled in this 
way and should not be put into the feed lot 


until they have reached their yearling or 
two-year-old form. 

The time required to put cattle on full 
feed should depend upon the time the feeder 
desires to market his finished cattle and how 
they are to be finished. If the feeder desires 
to market his cattle after a short feed before 
the farm work becomes heavy in the spring, 
the cattle should be put on feed as rapidly 
as possible and made to utilize as much con- 
centrates in proportion to roughage as pos- 
sible. 

On the other hand, if the feeder wishes 
to hold his cattle from now until July 
or August, and especially if he desires to 
finish them on grass, the proportion of grain 
in the ration should be small during the first 
part of the feeding period. Results secured 
at the Indiana experiment station indicate 
that it is not profitable to turn half-fat, full- 
fed cattle from dry lot to pasture, but that 
such cattle should be continued in dry lot 
until finished. That station found that half- 
fat, full-fed yearlings turned on good blue 
grass pasture in the spring lost their appetite 
for grain and lost heavily in weight, due to 





the laxative effects of the grass. By the time 
these cattle had regained their original 
weight and appetites, the cattle continued in 
dry lot had outstripped them so far that they 
finished in a shorter time and at a smaller 
cost per pound gain than the cattle finished 
on pasture. The Missouri experiment station 
found that cattle fed a light grain ration with 
liberal allowance of leguminous hay or corn 
silage and hay made substantial gains in 
weight at small cost during the winter, and 
when full-fed on blue grass in the spring 
made very rapid and economical gains. 
Hence, it would seem from the results secured 
by these two stations, that cattle intended 
for finishing on pasture should not be put 
on a full feed of grain until after they are on 
grass. 


Mud Lots Poor Feeding Grounds. 


If it is not desirable to finish the cattle on 
pasture, it will usually be most profitable 
to put them on full feed as quickly as pos- 
sible and push them until finished. In such 
cases it is very important to have a good 

{To Page 490.] 
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FIELD CROPS 





INCREASING YIELD OF OATS 


“a. G. M’CALL, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 


Throughout the southern section of the 
corn belt the growing of a good oats crop 
is an extremely difficult matter. Up to the 
present time the improvement of the oats 
plant has not been given the attention which 
the importance of the crop should command. 
Our agricultural stations are furnishing us 
valuable information as to varieties, rate of 
seeding and soil treatment, but there &fe 
many problems which must be worked out 
on our farms. 

In my own case I am dividing my attention 
between the soil and the seed. From an 
experience of last season I am fully convinced 
that a proper balance of plant food in the soil 
is of vital importanee in securing a good crop 
of oats. One year ago last fall I prepared 
a small piece of land for wheat by plowing 
under a heavy application of stable manure 
and working up a fine, mellow seed bed. 
Circumstances prevented the sowing of the 
wheat after the land had been prepared, so 
the piece lay fallow during the winter. 

The following spring it was disked and 
after thorough preparation was seeded to 
oats. The land was divided into five equal 
plots, and each seeded with a different variety 
in order to make a comparison as to yield of 
grain. The seed germinated promptly, and 
while there was considerable difference be- 
tween the varieties, the entire field gave every 
evidence of a splendid crop until the plants 
were heading. As the heads filled the plants 
began to show evidence of weak straw, and 
before the grains were out of the milk stage 
the entire field was flat on the ground. Some 
of the varieties went down more quickly 
than others, but eventually all were down 
and no grain whatever was secured. 


Too Much Nitrogen Causes Lodging 


In' the absence of severe storms and 
because of the fact that all of the five varie- 
ties went down, I am led to believe that the 
lodging was caused by an oversupply of 
available nitrogen in the soil. The heavy 
application of stable manure and the frequent 
stirring of the soil in the fall and again in 
the spring must have stimulated the forma- 
tion of nitrates in excess of the other ele- 
ments of plant food. This excess of nitrates 
produced a rank growth of weak straw, which 
went down under the weight of the heads. 

This spring I am double disking corn stub- 
ble land and will seed with five different 
varieties; Siberian, Sixty Day, Swedish Select, 
Regenerated Swedish Select and an improved 
strain from the Ohio experiment station. 
Among these five varieties I hope to find one 
strain which will have good yielding quali- 
ties combined with earliness and stiffness of 
straw. Before harvest I will go into the field 
and select 100 of the best individual plants 
from. two or three of the most promising 
varieties. These plants will be selected with 
reference to vigor of plant, stiffness of straw 
and the number and size of the heads. The 
entire plant and not the individual heads 
will be the units considered in this connee- 
tion. No plants will be considered, how- 
ever promising they may appear, if they are 
growing under more favorable conditions 
than the other plants of the plot. For this 
reason no plants will be selected from out- 
side rows, or from parts of the field where 
the stand is thin. 


Select in Field for Best Seed 


After the plots have been harvested and 
weighed up, the selection from the highest 
yielding and most satisfactory one will be 
retained and the hundred heads threshed out 
by hand. The seed so obtained will be planted 
in a separate plot next spring in order to 


produce sufficient grain to seed a larger plot 


. the following season. 


It will require some time to get sufficient 
seed of this strain for the general field 
planting, but in the meantime the field 
seeding will be made from the ordinary seed 
of the variety from which the pliant selection 
was made. By this method I hope to produce 
a strain of oats that will be peculiarly 
adapted to my local conditions, and one which 
will give a satisfactory yield of grain of good 
quality. 


——-- ——— 


ONWARD MARCH OF ALFALFA 


A bulletin has just been issued by the 
United States department of agriculture by 
Charles J. Brand and L. R. Waldron, which 
gives interesting data, as indicated by its title, 
Cold resistance of alfalfa and some factors 
influencing it. This bulletin can be obtained 
free by writing the department of agricul- 
ture at Washington, D C. 


A Trial with 68 Strains 

In 1908 preparations were completed for 
the most extensive trial of alfalfa in regard 
to hardiness ever undertaken. A total of 68 
strains were assembled, representing the most 
important alfalfa regions of the world. 

The alfalfa was sown in rows 3 feet apart, 
a portion of each row being devoted to indi- 
vidual alfalfa plants in hills. In no case were 
the plants so thick as te hinder accurate 
counting. Alfalfa sown in this manner is 
subject to much more severe conditions than 
when sown under field conditions. 

Of the 68 alfalfa strains in the experiment, 
26 were North American, five were South 
American, 15 were European, 19 were Asiatic 
and three were African. A few of the above, 
such as the Arabian and the South American, 
were known te be tender. Few of those 
from the United States were from farther 
south than Utah and Kansas; 12 of the strains 
were from Turkestan. : 

The seed was sown in May and, after one 
clipping, the plants were 12 inches or more 
in hight at the beginning of winter. The 
rainfall during 1908 was generally ample, 
especially during the latter portion of the sea- 
son. The moist condition of the soil in 
autumn caused the plants to keep on grow- 
ing, and as a result they went into the win- 
ter in an immature condition. A very cold 
period developed in January and at one time 
the mercury sank -to 31 degrees below zero. 
The small amount of snow that fell was 
blown mostly into drifts, leaving the alfalfa 
nursery practically bare. 

The unseasoned plants, the cold weather 
and the bare ground formed a combination 
of factors suitable for winterkilling. 

The 12 strains that killed out entirely 
came from the following sources: Four 
strains from Arabia, three from Sonth Amer- 
ica, two from North Africa, one from Spain 
and two from Provence, France. 

Of the 14 in which 90 to 99% killed out, 
which is practically a total loss, five strains 
were from Utah, two from South America, 
three from south Europe, one from North 
Dakota and three from Turkestan. Evi- 
dently alfalfa, even from the central United 


States, maybe very. tender, and Turkestan ~ 


alfalfa seed may be poor stuff to sow as a 
hardy alfaifa. The history of Turkestan 
alfalfa seed should be known before it is 
sown. The North Dakota seed was of a 
tender strain from plants that had probably 
grown in a sheltered place. Of the 16 strains, 
in which from 80 to 90% killed out, four came 
from Utah, two from Turkestan, two from 
Mexico, one from Russia, three commercials 
and lucern from France and Germany and 
one each from Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado 
and Montana. 

Seven strains lost 70 to 80%, and these 
came, one each from Turkestan, Russia, 


Germany, Chicago seed market, Montana, 
Nebraska and Algeria. An Algerian alfalfa 
that shows as much resistance as this is 
worth noting. Only five strains are found 
killing out from 60 to 70%, and of these, two 
came from Turkestan, one from Nebraska 
and two were commercial sand lucerns from 
France and Germany. Of the 50 to 60% lot, 
three came from Turkestan and one from 
Canada. This shows very well the compar- 
ative hardiness of the Turkestan alfalfas. 
They are indeed hardier than many other 
kinds, but under the severe conditions found 
at Dickinson, considerably more than half 
of the Turkestan alfalfa piants killed. 

The plants were carefully counted in the 
fall of 1908, and again in June, 1909. The 
percentage of losses was figured from these 
data. A strain that killed out entirely had 
a loss of 100%. The losses of the 68 strains 
may be summarized as follows: 


Winterkilling Ratios 


12 strains killed out.... 100% 
i4 e " 1s 90 0 890 
16 a5 4 “, --80 to 90% 
7 ad - * 1.2.70 to 80% 
2 - A Meee 5 we 
4 ” " . -50 to 60% 
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Of those killing out 40 to 50%, one came 


from Montana and one from Mongolia. Four 
strains killed out 30 to 40%, and of these one 
came from Mongolia, one from Canada, one 
from South Dakota and one was a commer- 
cial Turkestan. This Turkestan alfalfa was 
purchased on the market and was hardier 
than any of the Turkestan alfalfas imported 
by the government or brought in by govern- 
ment agents. But the chances of purchasing 
such a hardy alfalfa on the market are 
rather remote. The South Dakota strain is 
one that has been grown in that state for 
several years. From whence this strain orig- 
inally came is unknown. 

As we reach the very hardy strains they 
become very scarce in number. One Mon- 
golian killed out 23%. One of the three that 
killed out less than 20% was grown in South 
Dakota for several years, from seed that was 
originally a portion of the first introduction 
of Turkestan alfalfa. 


The Ram to Head the Fiock should be the 
embodiment of masculinity in every feature 
The true ram's head should be deep and 
broad through the forehead, the nose broad. 
with a large nostril, making a spacious en- 
trance for plenty of oxygen into the lungs. 
The eye should be bright, large and full of 
vigor. The neck *f the impressive sire 
should be short and well set on, giving style 
and carriage. The shoulders should be 
smooth and evenly muscled, which will give 
him an even walk, a brisket well extended 
and broad. A ram with a straight top line. 
ribs well sprung and wide loin and well- 
muscied back will find favor with the good 
judges; and a twist well let down with good 
width. The most important feature in the 
selection of a good sire is a wide, deep heart 
girth, When good width here smoothness 
throughout is characterized.—_[W. A. M. 


Spraying for Sam Jose Scale—iIf spring 
spraying has been omitted, it will lessen the 
injury to the trees if they are sprayed about 
the first of July and again the first of Sep- 
tember, when the young scales are upon the 
trees, using one part of lime-sulphur solution 
to 30 parts of water for apple and pear trees: 
one to 60 for plum and cherry, and one to 100 
upon peach and Japanese plums. —{L. B. Taft. 


More Farmers give themselves a weigh 
today than ever before. This proves the pop- 
ularity and value of farm scales. 
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SHEEP AND WOOL 
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The Shearing of the Sheep 


Essential Tricks for Doing Good Shearing---Steps in Removing the Wool---How the Shears Are to Be 
Manipulated--Tying Up the Fleece--Power Machines Demanded in These Modern Times-~ 
Early Shearing Best---By Professor C. S. Plumb of Ohio Agricultural College 


HAVE for many years taken a 
special interest in this subject, 
and have superintended shearing 
exhibitions and competitions on 
various occasions, and at these 
events, intended to bring out 
experts, high-class shearers were the excep- 
tion and not the rule. 

There are various factors absolutely essen- 
tial in successful shearing. The sheep must 
be easily held and not struggled with. A 
good shearer never fights a sheep. He ap- 
parently hypnotizes it, and the animal rests 
passive in his hands. Some men seem espe- 
cially gifted in manipulating a sheep. Leav- 
ing out the old-fashioned shearing table and 
placing the sheep on his rump before him, 
the sheep’s back against his knee, the legs 
extending out, unable to brace on anything, 
the man of the shears may begin work. He 


may first remove the fleece from the belly, 
clipping from the right front to rear hind 
flank, laying the wool over to the left 


side as neatly as possible, and lapping the 
wool well over on the side. Then the fleece 
should be removed on the hind legs, working 
off down the outside of the right thigh and 
then coming back over the inside and taking 
the fleece from the entire leg, following 
about.the udder or vent and down the other 
leg, first on the inside and then on the back 
part. In passing from one thigh to the 
other, the fleece should be carefully shorn 
above the root of the tail. 


How Sheep Should Be Held 


Having removed the wool from the belly 
and on the hind legs and parts, the next 
thing is to remove the fleece from over the 
brisket, keeping from beyond the shoulder 
point on the right side along the right side 
of the neck to the point of the jaw. The 
fleece may then be laid back along the neck, 
the left shoulder and leg wool removed and 


then the head shorn, an operation that re- 
quires neatness and dispatch. With the point 
of the jaw held in the left hand, the shearer 
may stand and work about the head, neck 
and shoulders, amd thus down, constantly 





PROPERLY DRESSED MUTTON 


After the mutton carcass has been cooled prop- 
erly, it is haived and the breast and flank removed. 
The legs should be cut off just at the top of the 
round and the shank removed below. The shoulder 
should be separated between the third and fourth 
ribs and the neck at theshoulder vein. 


turning the sheep as on a pivot, revolving 
always toward the right. Many prefer to 
remove the wool from the héad and neck and 
right fore leg and shoulder before removing 
the body fleece, the easiest part to take off. 
This latter should be removed in circles 


about the body, constantly clipping to the 
left side, clear around. In shearing the 
shears should be kept smooth and flat to the 
skin, and the skin stretched tight with the 
left hand, where desirable, rather than push- 
ing the fleece back with the hand. If the 
fleece is poked back, to give apparently a 
better chance to shear, it tends to raise the 
skin and cause cuts or nips. A flat, strong 
clip on a tense skin causes the least cutting. 
The more a sheep is cut the worse it will 
struggle, and the more difficult removing the 
fleece. 

The shears should be kept sharp and 
bright. Rusty, dull shears are most expen- 
sive, painful tools. A pail of lukewarm water 
near by will be handy for occasionally rins- 
ing the oil from the shears. 


The Art of Folding the Fleece 


The fleece should be kept together in nice, 
unbroken form, if possible, and laid down, 
outside up, the edges lapped in from each 
side to make a blanket, which may be neatly 
rolled up into a bunch of wool and then tied. 
It should be tied with regular, light weight 
wool cord. A paper cord is now made and 
extensively used in the west that is the best 
wool twine yet offered the public. 

Before shearing the fleece should be exam- 
ined, and all filth about the rectum or trash 
in the fleece removed and thrown aside. Only 
clean, attractive fleece is desirable for the 
market. Some awful examples of fleeces find 
their way into the wool warehouses, and 
men ship wool to the markets in a condition 
most people would believe impossible. We 
have now in the eollection of the Ohio state 
university a fleece which I found in a woolen 
mill that is as hard a proposition as one could 
want to handle. The manufacturer of woolens 
prefers foreign wools, because they are s0 
free of filth and show so little waste in 
sorting. How long does it take a man to shear 
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MANY SADDLES OF MUTTON IN THE MAKING ON THIS OHIO FARM 


Pictured here is a flock of Hampshire sheep owned by Charles Leet & Son of Portage county, O. The ewes and lambs are shown. 


They are as hardy as one could wish to see. 


of the largest Hampshire flocks in the country. They import a great many sheep each year. 
distributed throughout the United States and are popular because of their heavy fleece, good grazing qualities and splendid size. These sheep 


are larger than the Southdown, with a heavier fleece of wool. 
In every way this breed is adapted to an intense system of farming. 


coarser. 


The Leets, father and son, are among the leading Hampshire breeders, and they also own one 
The Hampshires are becoming quite widely 


They are more on a par with the Shropshire, but perhaps the wool is a bit 














FINISH YOUR 
FAT CATTLE 


Before shipping your cattle to 
market, make them sleek, fat 
and smooth by feeding them the 
best and cheapest of oil feeds_ |! 


CornOil Meal 


This excellent feed contains 
16 % of protein and 9% of fat 


It is the heart of the corn and free 
from fibre. It is superior to cotton- 
seed or linseed oil meal and costs 
much less. 

When fed to dairy cows, it increases 
the butter fat and keeps the cattle in 
perfect condition. 

We want every stockman and 
dairyman to have a free sample of 
Corn Oil Meal and will prepay charges 
on a sample and send prices upon 
request. rite us today. 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO., 
Box 164, PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 











IRIFTY 
STOCK 


PAYS 


MORE MONEY 


GIVES 


MORE SATISFACTION. 


NO STOCK CAN THRIVE IF PESTERED 
WITH LICE , TICKS, MITES, FLEAS, 
SCAB, MANGE, AND OTHER SKIN 
DISEASES 

‘TO CLEAN OUT THESE 
PARASITES, GUARD AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, 

CLEANSE, PURIFY, AND 
DEODORIZE.USE 

























BETTER THAN OTHERS, BECAUSE, IT IS 


STANDARDIZED, 
UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, EFFICIENT. ONE 
GALLON OF KRESO DIP NO. MAKES 60 
TO 100 GALLONS OF SOLUTION(DEPENDING 
UPON WHAT USE IS TO BE MADE OF IT) « 


A REAL NECESSITY ABOUT 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS, GOATS AND POULTRY. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. ASK FOR LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING A NEW CEMENT HOG WALLOW IF YOU 

ARE INTERESTED. 


PARKE,DAVIS & 


















“Try a Little Adv in A A.” 


THE FEED LOT. 


a sheep? At St Louis in 1904 a little 
group, of which I was one, saw the 
world’s record broken when C. Pickett 
removed a fleece. by machine in 9% 
seconds with a power shearing ma- 
chine, timed with a stop watch. I 
have watched a professional shearer 
remove fleece after fleece from grade 
Shropshires in five to six minutes 
each with the old hand shears, while 
most men think a mutton sheep shorn 
in 10-to 12 minutes is good work. The 
Merino is a slower proposition, and 
the wrinklier the longer the job. 


Shears and Shearing Time 


On smooth-bodied sheep the hand 
shears or power shears do beautiful 
work. It is a pleasure to operate 
them when in good order. The ad- 
justment must be studied, but where 
shearing is conducted on a large scale 
the shearing machine rightly belongs 
as a feature of modern, high-class 
methods, 

In the middle west shearing should 
be well along by April 1, and sheep 
unshorn May 1 are holding overtime. 
Danger from shearing owing to cold 
is not as great as many think, and 
many show sheep are shorn in Feb- 
ruary and March without detriment. 
It is a shame to carry the ewes heavy 
with lamb into hot weather with a 
thick fleece. It is cruelty to animals. 

Shearing is a really attractive oc- 
cupation for the man wha loves the 
gentle sheep and enjoys the clip, clip 
of the shears. One of the most pic- 
t.resque scenes in all the world is 
that of the annual shearing among 
the great flocks on the hills of Scot- 
land. It is an important event, and 
while gangs of laddies remove the 
fleeces, stout lassies take them away 
and tie and pile in the wool room in 
great, beautiful, snowy piles, later to 
be converted into lovely tweeds and 
cheviots. 


Points in Cattle Feeding 
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dry rot in which to feed. The ma- 
jority of the corn belt dry lot fed cat- 
tle are so only in name, in reality hav- 
ing been fed in mud lots. Muddy lots 
are disagreeable to both man and 
beast, and make the complete utiliza- 
tion of waste products by hogs im- 
possible. At the Illinois experiment 
station it was found that hogs follow- 
ing steers fed on shelled corn, gluten 
meal, oil meal and clover hay in a 
dirt lot gained 85.8 pounds per steer 
during a six months’ feeding period, 
while hogs following similarly fed 
cattle in paved lot gained 111.5 
pounds per steer during the same 
period. The weather during most of 
this trial was ideal for cattle feeding, 
so the difference would probably be 
even more striking under average 
conditions. 

One hundred square feet of pave- 
ment per steer is enough lot room for 
the best results. In fact, the majority 
of cattle feeders’ give their cattle too 
much range. The desire to keep the 
cattle out of the mud leads many 
feeders to allow considerable range. 
My experience leads me to believe 
that unless the mud becomes ex- 
tremely bad, it is best to keep dry- 
fed cattle in a small inclosure, where 
there is only sufficient space for them 
to move around freely. If it is pos- 
sible to surface this lot with brick 
or concrete at a reasonable expense, 
it will be found profitable to do so. 
Cinders or gravel are often used, but 
are not very satisfactory, because they 
work up badly in freezing and thaw- 
ing weather. When in this condition 
small particles of cinders or sharp 
gravel often become lodged in the 
cleft of the hoof and lame the stears 
so badly that they lose their appetite, 
and consequently shrink heavily in 
weight. 


Home-Grown Feeds Best 


The kind of feed that should be 
used for dry lot feeding depends 
largely upon availability and price. 
It is desirable ‘to use home-grown 
feeds as far as possible. Through the 
greater part of the cattle feeding dis- 
trict the available home-grown féeds 
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most suitable for this purpose are 
corn and clover hay. Therefore, the 
problem resolves itself into the ques- 
tion of how these feeds can be used 
to the best advantage. 

The Illinois experiment station has 
shown that, under ordinary condi- 
tions, with prices of ear corn and 
clover hay varying from 35 cents per 
bushel and $5 per ton to 60 cents per 
bushel and $10 per ton, respectively, 
the cheapest gains are made where 
the labor element in preparing the 
feed was reduced to the minimum. 
In the experiment cited, broken ear 
corn returned larger net profits than 
corn meal, corn and cob meal, or 
shelled corn fed under similar condi- 
tions. In the case of corn meal and 
corn and cob meal the grinding in- 
creased the efficiency of the feed for 
producing gains on cattle, but de- 
creased its efficiency from the stand- 
point of pork produced on hogs fol- 
lowing cattle. This decrease in pork 
produced, together with the extra ex- 
pense of preparation, offset the ad- 
vantage of grinding for cattle feed- 
ing. It was also shown that chafling 
the clover hay and mixing it with 
the concentrates did not increase the 


efficiency of the ration enough to 
warrant the expense of chaffing. 
However, results show that it pays 


to chaff the hay and mix with the 
concentrates when cattle are to be fed 
from a self-feeder. By this system 
of feeding there is less likelihood of 
steers overeating and going off feed 
or scouring. 

Experimental results and the ex- 
perience of practical feeders demon- 
strates that the addition of some ni- 
trogenous concentrate, such as cot- 
tonseed .meal or linseed oil meal, 
increases the efficiency of the ordi- 
nary corn and clover hay ration. 
However, the added efficiency is not 
enough to warrant its use when corn 
and clover hay are both cheap. But 
when corn is worth as much as 40 
cents per bushel and clover hay $10 
per ton, it will pay to use the con- 
centrates. The higher the price of 
corn and clover the larger will be 
the amounts of nitrogenous concen- 
trates that can be used profitably. 
The value of such nitrogenous con- 
centrate is much more marked when 
corn stover and oat straw or other 
non-leguminous roughages are used 
instead of clover hay. 


Silage a Cheap Roughage 


Good clover hay is scarce and high 
priced this season, and many cattle 
feeders are looking toward the silo 
as a source of cheap roughage to re- 
place part or all of the clover hay 
in the ration., Enough experimental 
results on this subject have been se- 
cured by our experiment stations to 
demonstrate that corn silage, when 
properly supplemented with some ni- 
trogenous concentrate, is one of the 
most economical roughages that the 
feeder of beef steers can use. It 
must be remembered that corn silage 
as well as the grain itself is low in 
protein, and in order to ba used prof- 
itably must be fed with some highly 
nitrogenous feed. 

The results of the Indiana experi- 
ment station indicate that corn silage 
may be used profitably with or with- 
out clover hay. The cheapest gains 
secured during last winter’s experi- 
ments with corn silage at that station 
were made by steers which received 
a ration of corn, cottonseed meal and 
corn silage, with no other roughage. 
But the most rapid gains, the highest 
finish and the most profit were se- 
cured on steers, which received a 
small allowance of clover hay in ad- 
dition to to the ration of corn, cot- 
tonseed meal and corn silage, 
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Book on Poultry—M. A. M. E., Long 
Island: Profitable Poultry.. Produc- 
tion will probably give you all the 
information you seek. This book can 
be secured with a year’s subscription 
to American Agriculturist for $1.25, 
or if you do not care to have the 
magazine you can buy the book in a 
different binding for $1.50. As the 
paper contains articles on poultry in 
every issue, it will be more to your 
advantage to pay the extra 25 cents 
for the book and get the 4&2 issues, 
which nominaliy cost $1. 








One Reason for Weak Chickens 


PROF WILLIAM A. LIPPINCOTT 





There is a common practice among 
farmers and fanciers which as much 
as any other is responsible for this 
state of affairs. It is breeding from 
pullets. It is a great temptation to 
do this. Everyone knows that the 
pullet-laying year is the most prof- 
itable year, as far as eggs are con- 
cerned. That this is so in itself points 
to lack of strength and staying power. 
It is so, nevertheless, and it is the 
most naturai thing in the worid to 
set some of these pullet eggs and then 
sell the pullet as soon as her money- 
making days are over. This is ex- 
actly where trouble begins. 

A pullet lays a smaller egg than 
she will as a hen. The average weight 
of 100 White Leghorn hens’ eggs, for 
instance, has been found to be 12.96 
pounds, whereas 100 pullet eggs 
weighed on the average 11.19 pounds 
A small egg always gives a2 small 
chick when it hatches. A _ small 
chick may grow into a good sized 
chicken, but it doesn’t have the show 
to do it that a chick of the same 
breed hatched from a larger egg does 
If you are going to have good stock 
of any kind it is a pretty safe prop- 
osition to have it born right. If this 
is true of larger animals it is increas- 
ingly true of birds which mature in a 
single season. 

While I have no experimental data 
on this exact point, data taken from 
the West Virginia experiment station 
shows practically the same thing. 
Where about 2000 eggs were incu- 
bated the following results were ob- 
tained: 


Hens Pullets 
Per cent eggs hatched 76.7 % 67 8 » 
Average w’g’t 100 at hatching 8.28 Ibs 7.12 ibs 
Average w’g’t 100 at 3 to 4 weeks 29.56 Ibs 23.07 Ibs 
Chicks dying before 4 weeks 5% 14.5 


Because a pullet can lay a ‘ot of 
eggs that are perfect to the taste, it 
does not necessarily follow that she 
is fully developed enough to produce 
eggs that will hatch perfect chicks 
Both experiment and experience have 
shown that the hatchability of pullet 
eggs and the “livability” of the 
chicks after they are hatched are less 
than from the same individuals as 
yearling hens and two-year-olds. 

When one breeds from pullets he 
does not give natural selection a 
chance to help him out. We hear a 
good deal about survival of the fit- 
as anywhere else. A certain propor- 
tion of pullets stand up under. the 
test. It works in the hen yard as well 
strain of heavy laying better than the 
rest. They may lay no more eggs 
during the spring and early summer. 
It is along in July and August, wh°n 
the thermometer registers 95 on the 
north side of the house, that the dif- 
ference shows. They are still active 
and vigorous and still laying ess 
clear up till they begin to molt. Their 
weaker sisters begin to be a bit 
peevish when the ‘ot weather com 5s 
on, and some of them die. We don't 
think much about it, partly because 
we are used to it and partly because 
we feel that we have already secured 
a good profit on their winter’s laying. 
The thing that should appeal to us 
is that there was a fundamental 
weakness present that caused them t? 
break down. And furthér, that ‘ve 
have a bunch of young stuff coming 
on, a good percentage of which have 
inherited the same hidden weakness. 
We have been using pullets as bre d- 
ers without giving them a chance to 
die. The thing to do is to breed 
from none but the vigorous, fully ™4- 
tured hens, hens that have stood uP 
during the summer, as well as te 
winter. All the inferior ones, and 
none but these, should be marketed 
By such practices the vigor of the 
flock can be increased, and the com~ 
plaints of inferior stock done away 
with. 


Rural Ontario decreased. near!” 10% 
in population in 10 years. According 
to the bureau of industries, the rural 
population in 1886 was 1,149,000 and 
in 1907, the latest figures available. 
1,044,000. A late report says there 
are now signs that the trend is turn- 
ing in the other direction. 
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Tankage for Hogs 


J. H. DUNLAP, PICKAWAY COUNTY, 0 








There is nothing about good tank- 
age or meat meal that is in any way 
injurious to hogs of any ages. It con- 
tains upward of 50% protein and for 
that reason it answers a most impor- 
tant function in the animal economy. 
It is an ideal feed to use with corn, 
and is highly palatable. It need not 
be fed in large quantities, one part 
of tankage to 10 parts corn being a 
very satisfactory ration. 

Tankage can be procured from any 
of the big packing houses or their 
agents, and in most states it is in- 
spected and analyzed by the state 
chemist and the analysis marked on 
the bags. I have fed tankage to hogs 
of all ages for the last 12 years, and 
with the best results in every case. 
With the high cost of feed, a little 
tankage added to the ration of hogs 
every day will pay big. The cost of 
eeding tankag seems to increase 
every year, and I think it will pay 
ill who can use it to do so, while 
the price is as reasonable as it is, 
onsidering its protein contents com- 

ired with other feeds. 

I have never had sows eat pigs at 
arrowing time, when they were fed 
a small quantity of tankage daily, be- 
ore farrowing. It is well to be care- 

and not give them more than 
one part tankage to 15 parts of other 
eds at this time, unless they have 
eaten their litters at previous farrow- 
ings. 

I like tankage better when fed in 
slop with feeds other than corh every 
morning and ear corn fed in the 
evening. Nothing is better than a 
warm slop during the winter months. 
It is hard to get hogs to drink all the 
water their systems require during 
the winter, and if they are given al! 
the warm slop they will drink they 
will do much better than witheut it. 
While, personally, I like to feed tank- 
age in slop better than when fed dry, 
it can be fed on the ground during 
the summer months in small quanti- 
ties with salt, or with any other con- 
diment, with good results. Salt 
seems to add greatly to the palata- 
bility of tankage, whether fed dry or 
in slop. 


A Pig Colony of 5500 Head 


The pig farm of Alvah W. Brown, 
located in Paris township, about three 
miles beyond the city limits of 
Grand Rapids, Mich, is growing and 
now supports 5500 head of swine, big 

d little. These pigs subsist almost 
entirely on garbage from the tables 
of Grand Rapids homes, collected by 
the city at an expense of approxi- 

ately $15,000 a year. 

It was some five years ago that Mr 
Prown, in behalf of the Utilization 
company of Grand Rapids, sought 
for and secured a contract to take 
care of the city’s garbage free of 
harge, provided the same was col- 
lected and delivered at the railroad. 
Nothing was said at the time as to 
the manner of utilization, and there 
were some surprises in store for the 
city fathers when they found that a 
pig farm was to be established.’ To 
have early made public these plans 

ould probably have queered the 
deal, but Mr Brown’s businesslike 
precedure and the success of the un- 
dertaking have since disarmed most 
of the criticism that ‘was shown at 
the start. 

In the first place, Mr Brown pur- 
hased a farm, very sandy, rolling 
and almost abandoned by its owners. 
The piggery is located in the center, 
from any highway, but on the line 
of the Pere Marquette railroad, with 
Side tracks for shipping facilities. A 
creek cuts across the farm and there 

excellent drainage. All the water 
used is piped from a large reservoir 
SF cement built on a hill and fed by 
‘vdraulic ram from the creek. 

‘arbage is shipped from the city in 
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Confidence Accounts for the Great 
Demand for the HUDSON “33” 


It is remarkable that the majority of those whe have bought the 
HUDSON “33” knew a great deal about automobile values and yet 
they placed their orders without investigating the car. 


They made their selection just as they would choose a doctor, a 
lawyer or an architect. 


With all their knowledge of automobile values, they were more 
willing to place their confidence in the skill and experience of the man 
who designed the car and the company that built it than they were to 
trust their own judgment. 


It is not remarkable that they have done ,this. They knew from 
previous experience the character of cars that Howard E. Coffin 
has designed. Many of these persons knew, from having driven his 
earlier cars, the character of workmanship his associates put into his 
automobiles. 


Confidence guides your decision in choosing any article you buy. 
You must buy an automobile, therefore, just as an inexperienced 
person chooses a diamond or entrusts his life to a physician or a 
surgeon whom he knows only by reputation. 


Howard E. Coffin is known by the work he has done, to prac- 
tically every man in the automobile trade. Men in the garages 
speak his name in connection with some device on an automobile, 
just as an electrician refers to the name of Thomas A. Edison, or as 


industry began. They have always built good cars. They are do- 
ing the same today. They carry out Mr. Coffin's ideas. So in select- 
ing the HUDSON “33” you are selecting not merely the car that you 
see and drive, but a machine which expresses the training, skill and 
integrity of an organization that is known wherever automobiles 


are used. 
Simplicity the Keynote 


Simplicity is evident in every detail of the HUDSON “33.” 
The number of parts used is 900 less than in the average car. 


Oiling places can be reached without inconvenience or soiling 
the clothing. 

Moving parts are all enclosed and dust-proof. This includes the 
valve mechanism, which is exposed in practically all American 
cars. 

The frame is heavier than is used on any other car of its 
weight. 

Wheels are stronger than are ordinarily used. 

Springs are so designed that they are practically unbreakable, yet 
are ecsy and flexible. 


surgeons refer to the Mayo Brothers. 


The HUDSON “33” is built under Mr. Coffin's direct supervis- 
ion by the same associates who have been with him ever since the 


nearest dealer. 


The Torpedo 


Don't these facts make you want to see the HUDSON “33"'? 
Write for complete detailed descriptions and address of your 





The ie UBSON “33” is furnished in three types: a Touring Car at $1400, a Pony Tonneau at $1450 and the Torpedo at 


ese prices include complete equipment with dual ignition system, includ! 


e gas tank, gas and oil lamps, tools, repair kit, etc. 


ing Bosch magneto, mohair top, 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


6018 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT 











Shear Your Sheep 
with this Machine 


St mates che job indutisty castes han wih the off bend shears. It takes the wool off 


evenly allo the body. It never injures or maims a hand shears and the even- 
ness of work done by this machine mets you worth more wool per head. 


This Stewart Ball Seccian . Machine No. 9 


» ae cuty cheep chanson manhing © oe made be Le aye iF and with 
aring shearing he: t gears cut from land made @ 
hard. They are all enclosed in a dust and dirt 7 

gear case where they run constantly in oil. 
it turns casiest of all shearing machines and 
work. 











anyone can operate it and do good Any 

of your help can es it 

Rin Gs $] | 50 

The price, all ——— 

with four combs = 
tte: on 


American expert. BO. IT Pedi edine 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
235 Ontario St., Chicago 






















No matter how old the blemish, & “9 
bee lame the horse. es how many docto 
ve tried and faile: 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Use it pades our guarantee—your mone? 
refunded t doesn't make the horse 
go sound. ost cases cured by a single 
minute plicgsion —cocesiopelly two re- 
ui ares oe Spavin, Tikes Nos: an 
idebone, new and old cases alike. 
on spiint, curb or soft bunches. 
Fleming’s Vest- Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best book blemishes, and we Wind 
ree. Road it before ae" treat any ki § 
ameneses in horses. as pages. 69 i llustra- 
tions, durably boand = 1 erette. 
gh G@ BROS., Chemists, m™ 
221 Uni tock Yards, Chicago, Ill, 
















‘MINERAL 


Neglect 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse 






a nly 
ne KAGE 
Permanent wilt = any case 





oF money refunded. 

$1 PACKAGE 
& cures crdinary cane. 
Postpaid on recevip? 
of price. Agents wanted, 
Write for descriptive bovk let 


'" MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
461 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, PAl 














When You Write % this Journal “Our ad 
sers 2 to oO 
Advertisers wher their rep.iea 
’ 
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CARE OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


Trade In Your Old Separator 


This year we shall continue to make an allowance in trade for old 
separators in exchange for the 


United States Cream Separator 


Thousands upon thousands of dairymen have taken advantage of our 
offer during the past year, and this year will probably see a great 
increase in the number of “exchanges.” 


The old separators are of no use to us. 
But every United States which supplants an in- 


to junkmen. 


ferior, worn-out machine is another 
That is why we shall be glad to make you a 


of the United States. 


They are sold for old metal 


“silent” advertiser of the merits 


liberal allowance, so that you may know what the best separator 


is like—and tell your neighbors. 


To owners of old models of the United States Cream Separator we 


make the same liberal offer. 


The old models, perfect skimmers, 


durable and still desirable in most respects, have been greatly im- 
proved upon in later models, especially in respect to easy running. 


It will be money in your pocket to consult a U. S. agent immediately. 
If there is none near you, write to our home office, asking for 
Catalogue 6, and we shall attend to your wants. 


The United States holds the World’s Record for skimming, made in 


50 consecutive tests, extending 


of 1o different breeds of cows. 


Prize at Seattle, 1909. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 


through 30 days, with the milk 
Also won the only Grand 


Bellows Falls, 
Vermont, U. S. A. 





Which is Yours? 


Every progressive owner of horses recognizes the fact that horses clipped 
* the socing a? 4 off quick after sweating, rest ee and get more good out 
of their 


ey not — 
No way of clipping 
ly an 


work. 
easily, so 


steel baz and made file hard. 











look po but they 
as ever been devi 
so smoothly as with the 


Stewart Ball Bearing 
Clipping Machine 


This machine weighs only 36 pounds, boxed. You can carry it about anywhere. It ®as 6 fect 

of new style, easy- -rufning flexible shaft, sb all parts of the horse are reached easily. 

famous Stewart One-Nut Tension Kaffe 

Then all are enclosed 

they runinconstantoilbath. 4¢7 4S GUARANTEED. FOR 
yo can run it and do perfect clipping with it. Get one now at your ass 's, or send 

tages ip C.O. D for balance. Write for new 1 OS 1 TeERY 


feel better and do better 
~— | that takes off the hair so 


Cites, oR comatite 
$7.50 


It has the 
he a are all cut from the = 
rom dust ve dirt, w! 

25 ARS ‘and 


— highest —_, T 


911 Catalogue. 





AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


N TRIAL, FULLY 
QUARAN EED. A new, well 

. easy running separator for 
313. 95. Skims hot or cold milk; 
heavy or light cream. Different 
from this picture which illus- 











marvel, easily cleaned. Whether 
dairy is large or small, obtain —- 
handsome free catalog. ddre; 








AMERICAN SEPARA 








ov 
60,000 of these tags have been sold and hot a single 
py of criticism from the purchasers. Made in 
Send for ane 


8. MOYER, Syracuse, N.Y. | 





Cures Thrush 


Sloan’s Liniment hascuredmanycases 
of thrush both in horses and cattle. 
HERE’S PROOF. 

Mr. R. W. Panisu, of Bristol, Ind., R. No. 2, 
writes: — “‘ I cured one of my horses of thrush. 
Her feet were rotten; the frogs came out; she 
laid down most of the time. It ought she would 
die, but I used the Liniment, and she never 
lies down in the daytime now. 


SLOANS 
~ LINIMENT 


is the best remedy for any kind of horse 

| onan You don’t have to rub—it 

| penetrates, Price, soc. and $1.00. . 
Send for free book on stock. 

Dr. Eart S. Sloan, Boston, Mass. 














iron tank cars of special type, and 
at the present time the supply is one 
car a day, but in summer it runs up 
to four c.rs. Practically all of the 
g& *bage is steam cooked now before 
it goes to the hogs The cars are 
unloaded by means of a huge derrick 
and dipper dredge operated by steam 
power, the garbage being picked up 
in the great steel maw of the busket, 
carried around, and dropped directly 
into the cooking tanks. Here some 
sorting has to be done, for not quite 
all the paper, tin cans, and other in- 
digestible material have been re- 
moved. Householders are asked to 


| keep broken glass and things of that 


| there 
; Source, 


; Skimmed off and 
|; rels of a by-product of commercial 
| value. 


| dlings 
| diet of the 





| vitality 





sort out of their garbage cans, so 
is very little trouble from this 
In reality the city refuse 
fro tables is not bad stuff, being a 
great miscellany, of course, of fruit, 
vegetables, meat bones, orange rinds, 
potato parings, etc. The cooking is 
t:.oroughly done by means of steam 
Pives in the bottoms of tanks, and 
the grease that rises to the-~-top is 
makes many bar- 


At present Mr Brown has 2400 
breeding sows, which subsist entirely 
on garbage, though he adds mid- 
and some other feeds to the 
young pigs. One of the 
20-5100 feet in dimen- 
sions, is known as the _ restaurant, 
and it is a busy place all day, with 
rows of hogs being served with warm 
meals. Twenty minutes is allowed 
for refreshments, and then a new 
bunch of porkers line up at the 
troughs. 

The hogs are being bred up by use 
of thoroughbred boars, and they have 
been made immune from cholera by 
us® of the serum. The sum of $3000 
was spent in anti-cholera treatment 
alone on the farm last year. 


feeding pens, 





Prepare Herece for Spring 


H. E, M’CARTNEY, 





Horses which have been running 
the fields or have not been worked 
regularly will not be in condition to 
do satisfactory work in the spring 
unless special effort is made to pre- 
pare them for it. The change from 
idleness to work is perhaps the most 
serious problem. To make the change 
as slight as possible it is best to dis- 
tribute the necessary early work of 
the farm among the several teams as 
much as possible. Of course this is 
not possible in all cases. Sometimes 
it will be best, as is the usual custom, 
to have one. or two teams sharp shod 
and to use them exclusively during 
icy and slippery times. However, it 
is advisable to change the teams 
about whenever possible. 

Exercise is another factor in mak- 
ing this change to spring work. No 
farm horse ought to stand in the 
barn except in the worst of weather. 
They ought to be out in the fields or 
pastures. This out-of-door exercise 
will keep up their general health and 
and will keep their muscles 
hardened to a considerable extent. 
Horses that run out and which are 
fed some grain, being stabled only at 
night or during bad weather, will in- 
variably be better prepared for the 
season’s work than will those that 
are stabled and pampered all the 
time. 

Letting the horses run out all the 
time, forcing them to obtain a living 
from dry cornstalks or stubble, and 
giving them nothing more than a 
straw stack or wire fence for shelter 
will not put them into condition for 
work. Horses handled in that way are 
usually low in condition and vitality 
when work time comes. The expo- 
sure and the scant feed have sapped 
and starved the power and vim out 
of them. 

Horses need to be in good condition 
of flesh and health when the season’s 
work starts. Overfatness, however, 
is injurious. It forces the horse to 
earry an undue amount of weight 
and it makes the circulation more 
sluggish and makes the horse sweat 
worse. This should be guarded 
Against. 

The feet of the farm horses need 





more attention than chey usually get, 
They need frequent trimming and 
s aping. Sometimes the hoofs will 
break off unevenly. Such — places 
should be smoothed off with the 
pinchers and rasp. Better still, they 
should be trimmed off before they 
break. Frequently in winter the toe 
of the heof has worn faster than the 
heel. This makes the hoof and ankle 
break too much in a forward angle 
and is extremely hard on the joints 
and tendons in that region. With 
such feet the heels should be cut and 
rasped down until they are in proper 
proportion to the toes. As a rule the 
heel ‘orgth should be just half the 
toe length. 

Clipping is not commonly practiced 
and may not be generally advisable. 
However, there are cases where it is 
justifiable. Many horses grow a long, 
heavy coat during the winter. When 
they are put to work the coat holds 
heat, retains the sweat, and after the 
horse has stopped work may cause 
chills. Sometimes long, heavy hair 
will not dry out entirely all night. 
Clipping would prevent all the evils 
attendant upon long hair. However, 
it has dangers of its own. A horse 
suddenly relieved of his long coat is 
very sensiti-e te exposure and -chilily 
breezes. If he is clipped, the driver 
will have to be extremely careful to 
blanket well whenever the team is 
stopped and to work the horse in a 
blanket if the weather turns cold 
With a good, careful driver clipping 
may be safely done, and more satis- 
factory service will rest. 





Free Veteyinary Advice 


All veterinary questions submitted by the sub- 
scribers of American Agriculturist will be answered 
provided the tull address of the inquirer is given 


Questions can be answered intelligently only when 
complete details of the symptoms are given. No 
cure is guaranteed, but our veterinarian gives the 
best advice possible under the circumstances. Dr E 
H, Lehnert of the Smith agricultural school at 
Northampton, Mass, answers questions for thi 
department. owever, all inquiries should be ad 
dressed to the Veterinary Department, American 
Agriculturist, 315 4th Avenue. New York city 


Proprietary medicines are acivertised in these ci 
umns, which are efficient for many of the comme 
animal ailments. 

Will Not Breed—S. D. B., Ohio, has 
some mares that are difficult to get 
with foal. They are young and seem 
to be in good health. Failure to 
breed I think is most often traceable 
to the stallion, yet it sometimes hap- 
pens in mares that the mouth of th 
uterus is not.open at time of service, 
and, therefore, an impregnator of the 
right kind often proves of value 
Great care is necessary in the use o! 
an instrument of this sort, especiall) 
in keeping the semen at the right 
temperature and introducing it into 
the uterus as soon as possible. Open- 
ing the mouth of the uterus with the 
fingers just .before service wit fre- 
quently result in conception. 


Too Much Rich Food—B. H., New 
York, has had several pigs die, th 


most important symptoms being los 
of appetite and the use of their legs 
They finally were unable to stand at 
all. Up to’ the time the disease de 
veloped they ate well and were fed a!! 
they would eat. There is little doubt 
that they were overfed. I would ad 
vise cutting down the feed very muc! 
Give each pig according to size fro: 
2 to 4 ounces epsom salts dissolved in 
a little water, keep them in a lig! 
dry pen, and allow them to run in 
yard; to stimulate activity sprink!: 
about in the litter some grain. |! 
not think there is a possibility of t! 
disease being contagious.. I am 
the opinion that you are feeding you! 
hens too much also. Cut down t! 
feed and allow them to run. 


Lymphangitis—J._ EF H. J., Penns) 
vania, has a horse that as a result of 
a recent attack of lymphangitis has 4 
swollen leg. I would advice, regular 
exercise, bathe leg every other day 
with hot water and after drying o! 
paint with tincture of iodine and giv 
in feed twice a day a teaspoonful salt 
peter. Feed liberally with bran t 
keep the bowels open, in fact give n° 
other grain. 


Not in Heat—W. H. H. H., Ohio, has 
cow that’ has not come in heat sinc 
calving in November. There 
nothing that can be done in the \ 
of treatment. I would suggest that 
she be tried with a bull once a wees 
for a month, as many cows do no 
show heat markedly during the co! 
winter weather. The feed is all right 
and she seems to be giving a goo! 
return at the pail. 
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added safely. If, in spite of great 


care, I find one of my little charges 
undesirably loose, I give a few doses 





Starting the Calf Right 


J. A. BOIS, ORLEANS ©O, VT 





ae a of calf tonic or other cordial 
I will tell readers of Ameri- and digestive. 
an Agriculturist how I care for a 
little calves, hoping that my . ° 
cinta aiet ag. aid: eatin Cattle Quarantine Modified 


prother farmer in successfully and 
economically raising calves in the fu- 
ture. Until bossy is two days old it 
is fed warm milk from the mother, 
never being allowed to suck. At that 
age, or when well taught to drink, I 
give one quart whole sweet milk and 
enough separated milk to make from 
two to three quarts at a feed twice a 


Nearly 11,000 square miles of addi- 
tional territory has been released 
from the federal quarantine for Texas 
fever or tick fever of cattle by an or- 
der of the secretary of agriculture, 
taking effect March 15. This action 
is taken as a result of good progress 
made during the past year in the ex- 
termination of cattle ticks which 


day until one week old. Then the spread the disease. The total area re- 
whole milk is gradually reduced and leased from quarantine since the 
replaced with warm separated milk ne ay re Ts aor oe —— 
‘ € > . Ce y unae € StL i e Oo 
In 2 of eks, =) - . 
until, as, ‘the ase a tg ter Agate il the 1906 by co-operation »setween fed- 
calf receives no whole m at all. eral state and loca! authorities, now 
When the calf is about ten days old amounts to nearly 140,000 square 
I begin to add to each feed about @ miles, and includes territory in the 
teaspoonful of thin porridge made by states of Virginia, North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas and California. The re- 
leased territory. exceeds in extent the 
combined area of South Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama. 


stirring up linseed oil meal in boiling 

ater. This amount is gradually in- 
creased according to the ability to 
digest, as is also the amount of skim 
milk, until at the age of six weeks the 


ttle fellow will be taking a heaping The territory released by the re- 
tablespoonful of porridge and prob- cent order is as follows: In Virginia, 
bly four quarts of milk at a feed. the counties of Fluvanna and Ches- 


terfield; in North Carolina, the coun- 
ties of Stanly, Montgomery, Ran- 
dolph, Chatham, Wake and Frank- 
lin; in Tennessee, the county of Over- 
ton and portions of the counties of 
Fentress, Polk, Linvoln, Lawrence, 
Benton and Madison; in Mississippi, 
portions of the counties of Marshall 
and Benton; in Oklahoma, the coun- 
ty of Kiowa and portions of the coun- 
ties of Greer, Jackson, Swanson, Cad- 
do, Cleveland, Pottawatomie, Lincoln 
and Pawnee; in Texas, the county of 


The linseed is slightly laxative in 
effect and has, in proper quantities, a 
regulating and soothing effect upon 
the bowels. A calf should be allowed 
all the nice hay it will eat, and it will 
begin toetake a little very young. This, 
too, aids in keeping the bowels regu- 
lar. The kind of bedding used seems 
of small importance so long as plenty 
is used, but we all know that calves 
eat bedding, be it what it may, and I 





think good oat straw is much better (Cottle and portions of the counties of 

for them than sawdust or musty Hardeman, Howard and Mitchéll. 

fodder. The tendency of the latter is * 

to produce scours, the one thing I par- Ontario Cheese Factories—In the 
ularly try to avoid. provinces are 1177 cheese factories 


and 97 creameries. The combined out- 
put in cheese and butter approximates 
$17,000,000 annually. The government 
employs 35 men during the dairy sea- 
son from April to November to in- 


careful not to overfeed 
The careful feeder measures each 
ration for each individual and knows 
by keen observation where a half pint 
of milk or a little more gruel may be 


I am very 


STOCK AND DAIRY 
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A TREATISE 


struct in best methods those who op- 
erate the factories. These men alsv 
see to it that proper sanitary condi- 
tions are observed. Beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1911, all cheese makers must 
possess certificates of competency, | 
based on a cuurse at the dairy school, 
or having experience as approved by 












the advisory board and the minister 

of agriculture. We offer you free 

P =~ this book that tel 
Thrush—J. R. S., New York, asks 


Call for it at 











for a remedy for thrush. This is a them. 

disease of the horn secreting tissues your local druggist or write us. 
of the frog, and is often seen in the KEN. 7§ 
spring where an animal has been DALL 


SPAVIN CU 


is invaluable. It cures Spavin, Curb, Spl 


allowed to stand on manure all winter 
In treatment, cleanliness is of the 














utmost importance. Wash thoroughly Ringbone or any other lameness, quickly _ 
with a 5% creolin solution and apply | gafely at small expense. Read what W. f. 

A Badier, Atlanta, Ga., care of Allen's pharmacy, 
a pad of oakum soaked in a solution writes: 







of blue vitriol (tablespoonful to the 
quart), after removing with hoof knife 







all loose or diseased horn. This . 
should be done once a day. As soon ane i. Wm. Booth, of Gravette, 
as the affected area looks healthy, ba pa hog 
apply only dry calomel for a time, ef yy 
and later a dressing of pine tar. 

Lung Worms in Pigs—W. G., New 


York, asks for remedy for lung worms 
in pigs. These worms are the size of 
a thread and an inch long, and infest 
the air passages and cells of the lung. 
Their presence in no way affects the 
meat, and if the animal is in good 
flesh it is often best to slaughter at 
once, as the disease quite frequently 
proves fatal, and is liable to spread | 
through the whole herd. The symp- 
toms are coughing and losing flesh, 
finally the worms get so abundant that 
they are thrown out when coughing. 











=e] EVerything for 
wus! §6©6Your Dairy 


There are several methods of treat- Our Dairymen's catalog should 
ment, the best and easiest is to con- 4 in the hands of every owner of a cow, 
fine the affected animals in a close It is filled from cover to cover—cone 


tains 8&8 paseo—with valuable infor 
mation about modern apparatus and 
utensils for the dairy farm. 


room or tent and cause them to inhale x 
a rhon © 
Write for This Free Book 


the fumes arising from sulphur 
sprinkled on live coals. An attendant ee ' . 
should be with the animals. so that | gn patter charms Sd’ uiihoy Tonthe latent, models 


fresh air may be admitted to prevent | ing supplies, tinware, stable supplies, silos, engines, 
suffocation. This treatment should be boilers and everything in use on the modern dairy 


iven three or four days in succession, | "™@% the lowest prices. 
pat . Aiea Paccese™, Expert Advice Free! Write us freely for advice 
and repeat in 10 days or two weeks if 


and suggestions in regard to dairy methods and eqaip- 
necessary. All healthy animals should - “Wale 


ment. ) years’ experience at your command 
be removed from the affected as the expert advice and interesting catalog will be sent free, 
é as 
worms that are coughed up would im- | 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
part the disease to them. Dept. 231, Broadway (19) Albany, N. ¥. 
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1 Ib. Dry 1 Ib. Moistened 1 lb. Dry 


CORN MEAL 


illustration following..show a 
and Cottonseed Meal first 
iry and then moistened. Notice that the 
‘ater does not materially increase the bulk; 
the feed remaining a tightly packed mass. 


NO MORE NEED FOR SILAGE Use Dried Beet Pulp for Succulence 


Dried Beet Pulp, being a light, bulky, loosely-held-together feed, is 
digested to its utmost availability. When used with rich, nutritious but 
solid feeds it loosens up the entire ration, and the cow digests all that is 
dige stible; all the Beet Pulp, all the Cottonseed Meal, all the Corn—there 
is no waste. 


This is the big reason for Dried Beet Pulp and why it is in a class by 
itself. Its greatest value is obtained when fed with other good feeds which 
frequently pack in the stomach and are not fully digested. Perfect diges- 
tion means perfect health. Perfect health means the greatest milk pro- 
duction and the greatest profits. Feed Dried Beet Pulp and you get the 
host that your cows can give you. The cow likes her beet pulp ration; 
she keeps healthy, and she gives milk to the limit of her capacity. 


Dried Beet Pulp is a better food than corn silage, and a cheaper food 
than roots. A Dried Beet Pulp ration will produce 10% more milk than a 
Silage ration. It contains all the milk making materials of original sugar 
beets—only the sugar being extracted. It is as palatable and succulent 
as a vegetable food. Any number of dairymen who are feeding Dried 
Beet Pulp write us they would not go back to their old silage feed, even 
it they could get it for nothing. 


Dried Beet Pulp loosens up the ration so that it is easily digested. 
It all comes back to you in the milk pail. . It is not a medicine—not a 
Patent food or cure-all, not a mixed feed, but 2 relent, natural vege- 
lablo so netessary to keep cows in first-class. condit hy 


Corn Meal and 
packed.in the 


the digestion. 


This and the 
ind of Corn Meal 


lose health. 





COTTONSEED MEAL 


Cottdnseed Meal 
cow's stomach 
Much of the food is ‘wasted, 
less milk is obtained, and the cow is liable to 
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Consider these Feeds in the Cow’s Stqmach 
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Moistened 


11b. Dry 1 Ib. 


DRIED BEET PULP 


how Dried Beet Pulp swells when 
moistened, Loosely held together, the gastric 
juices circulate freely; it is digested to the 
utmost. This is why Dried Beet Pulp means 
healthier cows, more milk and more profits. 


1 lb. Moistened 


tight! Notice 


interfere wit 


To Dairymen Everywhere 


East of the Mississippi River, Except in States of Wisconsin and Michigan 


Go to your dealer, show him this advertisement, tell him 
to try a sack of Dried Beet Pulp at our risk. Don't take “no” 
swer; this matter means too much for you in intreased profits. 
our proposition—it involves: no risk for you or the dealer: 


We will ship your dealer (if he or some other nearby dealer does not 
already carry it in stock) 500 lbs. Dried Beet Pulp so that you can try 
one sack. If after you have fed it, the cow you have selected has not in- 
creased her milk production, we authorize the dealer to return to you in 
full your purchase price, and we will in turn refund to the dealer. The 
decision in the matter will rest entirely with you; your dealings will be 
with the man you know and with whom you trade. 


If you are not near a dealer, or your local dealer will not send for 
this trial order, write us quick for direct shipment on our guaranteed trial. 


you want 
for an an- 
Here is 


To Dealers Everywhere 
East of the Mississippi River, Except in States of Wisconsin and Michigan 
Please note above guarantee and govern yourselves accordingly. 


‘AOE MEST SEED RIA 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
509 Ford Building, DETROIT, MICH. 











How to Secure Fertile Eggs 





In order to insure fertile eggs, I 
have my fowls take plenty of exer- 
cise at all times. Whole grain is fed 
in litter and a mash of ground gruii 
is constantly kept before them, Plenty 
of grit and vegetables are also sup- 
plied. I have found a robust, healthy 
cockerel as good as an older male 
bird to get good. results.—[C. 8. 
Yergy, Berks County, Pa. 

Among the best ways to improve 
the character of a farm flock is to 
change the male bird or alternate 
with a second male. Males have 
their favorites, and often this is the 
cause of infertile eggs. If this did 
not secure the desired results I would 
change the feed. Perhaps the trou- 
ble may be due to insufficient feed of 
a certain charactor or too much of 
one kind. Infertility may also be 
due to continuous inbreeding. It is 
a hen’s nature to lay fertile eggs if 
properly mated and fed.—[M. DV, An- 
des, Sullivan County, Tenn. 

The best way to improve or build 
up the vigor and laying qualities of 
a flock is to make the fowls work the 
entire day. By feeding a variety of 
grain and plenty of pure water at all 
times, the flock will soon show im- 
provement in the fertility of eggs, as 
well as an increase in the number. 
Any flock that can run to the corn- 
crib or feed with the hogs will soon 
fill up with corn, and become so fat 
as to impair egg production. Wheat, 
corn and oats are all good feeds. I 
always cover the scratching shed floor 
with straw, leaves or corn fodder, 
and throw the grain among the litter. 
In this way I have secured eggs for 
10 years with a frequent fertility of 
90%. In addition to the care and 
feed I always select the most, vigor- 
ous breeding stock possible, and by 
proper mating secure t results. If 
farmers would use cuir of early 
hatches, unrelated their flock, 
there would be much less complaint 
of infertile eggs and weak chicks. 
The practice of swapping the roosters 
among farmers should be condemned 
unless the stock is pure bred and of 
the highest class. Well-bred cocker- 
els can be secured at @ very reason- 
able price and will build up an im- 
proved flock each year. The price 
paid for such birds is small, consider- 
ing the improvement they will bring. 
Since the cockerel is considered one- 
half the breeding pen, 100 chicks 
would.be a small number to secure 
as his progeny. These at 5 cents each 
would pay for a breeding bird, besides 
the satisfaction of improvement each 


Reese 2’ 


SPRING WORK WITH POULTRY 


composed of bran, middlings, meal 
and beef scrap thoroughly mixed and 
kept before the fowls at all times. 
For a noon feed I would supply 
wheat, a small amount of fresh cut 
bone or green feed, such as cabbage 
and sugar beets. At night, in very 
cold climates, I consider corn the best 
feed, as it is both heating and fatten- 
ing. A hen that is not more or less 
fat cannot produce a good egg, to 
say nothing of the eggs being fer- 
tile. All poultry should be kept in 
warm house, well ventilated and kept 
thoroughly clean. New litter should 
often be added to make the fowls 
seratch for all loose grain feed. These 
methods have aided me to. secure 
good, fertile eggs even in winter, and 
I sée no reason why others cannot 


do as well.—[Ray H. Buss, Sullivan 
County, N H. 
Health is the principal factor for 


producing fertile eggs. Without per- 
fect health, birds cannot lay eggs that 
will hatch. To have a healthy flock, 
the fowls must be free from lice and 
mites, and must be protected from 
drafts and leaks. Proper feed con- 
sisting of good, clean grain, such as 
wheat, oats, barley, millet and cow- 
peas, with a small amount of corn 
scattered in deep litter, is essential. 
The birds should have plenty of ex- 
ercise to get this grain. They will 
thus not become overfat. The body 
will be in good condition. The male 
side of the flock must be vigorcus and 
allowed 10 to 20 hens to each cock. 
This has proved satisfactory with me. 
The male should be attended to spe- 
cially, to see that he gets his share 
of grain and feed, which he may not 
get through gallantry. The buildings 
and yards must be clean. Plenty of 
insect powder and whitew: sh are use- 
ful in keeping down lice. Sharp grit, 
oyster shell and charcoal are also 
helpful in egg production. I always 
watch the hens carefully during incu- 
bation, remove all broken eggs, and 
watch eggs that have been soiled. A 
good supply of pure, fresh water and 
a dust bath are also essential. By ob- 
serving all these points, I have been 
able to secure a very large per cent 
of fertile eggs, which have done well 
in producing healthy chicks.—[Corry 
F. Brinson, Jefferson County, Ind. 
Several things may make a flock of 


hens produce infertile eggs, so in or- 
der to tell the best way to improve, 
it is necessary to know the cause. 
One of the principal causes is poor 


male birds, due to inbreeding. As 
the male is one-half of the breeding, 


he must be a good, vigorous bird, 
especially for early fertile eggs. I 
would rather have a good, erly, well- 


matured co.serel than an older fowl, 
as he will take better care of the 
hens. In order to keep up the stock 
of farm birds, new males should be 


introduced every two years, and only 
one variety of fowl should be kept. 
I have had as good results when 
there has been one male to 20 fe- 
males as when the ratio has been 
one to 10. Close confinement and not 
enough outdoor exercise is a fruitful 
cause of infertility. The remedy for 
this, of course, is exercise, by feeding 
grain in straw or litter, so the fowls 
will have to scratch for it.—[{H. E. 
Benedict, Chemung County, N Y. 

Some years ago I had trouble with 
my Plymouth Rock eggs. The 
hatches were poor. From a pen with 
one cock and 15 hens sometimes only 
five or six eggs would hatch in a sit- 
ting. I was feeding a little beef scrap, 
then began to feed all the fowls 
would eat. From that time forward 
I had better luck, but got only seven 
or eight. I had sold a few sittings 
and the buyers were hot because they 
did not have better hatches. I then 
followed the advice of a _ fellow- 
breeder who kept two cock birds and 
changed them week about. I did 
this, and it worked well. I set three 
hens on 13 eggs each and hatched 
87 chicks. I replaced the sittings 
bought by my customers, and had re- 
ports of eight to 13 hatched chicks 
to the sitting. Since that time I have 
followed this practice, always with 
good results.—[B. F. Powers, New 
Haven County, Ct. 


More About Eos Fiche 


J. BOGERS, PORTAGE COUNTY, 0 








I disagree with the sentiments ex- 
pressed in a recent article on Circum- 
venting egg tricksters. I have never 
bought any eggs from the store for 
hatching, but should think it far 
from being dishonest should I do so 
at any time, as long as I pay the mar- 
ket price. On the other hand, the 
person who pricks or heats an egg to 
make it unhatchable comes nearer 
the line of dishonesty than I would 
if I did. Eggs so treated will stay 
fit for use only a short time, and 
some needy famiiy might get them 
when they are not fit for food. 

Then there are those who buy eggs 
fo’ hatching from the grocer, not with 
tl.e intention of getting pure blood, 
but because eggs are hard to get 
sometimes and they are forced to go 
to the store. Many times people want 
to go into the poultry business and 
have only a small amount of money, 
and cannot afford to buy high-priced 
eggs, and they would suffer just as 
much as those who are able to buy 
good stock and pay a good price. 
The whole matter simmers down to a 
case of selfishness. Men everywhere 
try to compel their fellows to buy 
their product. They do anything but 
live up to the command, “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 












Johnson Gets 






Only 7 PerCent 
Profit on 100,000 


Old Trustys 


Johnson says tell yon to sure 
our name this time for his 1911 price— 
oo — $10 for Old Trusty, freight prepaid 
(East of Rockies)—based on 100,000 capacity 
and only 7% profit. 


My J9 11 Book Tells You 











Remember Johnson's 
10-year guarantee on Old Trusty. Covered with asbes- 
togand again covered with 
handsome sheet metal. 
80% or better hatches guar- 
anteed. Simple mee sure. 


Send Nam 
My big 1911 book has Shun 
dreds of photos, Every 
wee @ poultry sermon. 
ite posta! to 
M. M. JOHNSON 
Clay Center, Nebraska 


Ideal Hatcher 
and Brooder $10 
BOTH FOR Prepaid 


Not *‘cheap’’—but the biggest value ever offered. Output 
limited at this price. Famous; Ideal Incubator, 120 egg size, 
metal covered all ‘round ; safest, surest. simplest profitmaker 
_ beginner or old timer. Self ventilating ; self regulating. 

120-chick Ideal Brooder never equaled. Both ccmplete, 
$10.00. 1 pay freight east of Missouri River and north of 
Tennessee. Write for delivered prices beyond. Don't miss 
this big value. Get my Free Beok anyway. Best guide to 
poultry success and biggest profits. Equally attractive prices 
on larger size Ideals. Send your name mew to 


J. W. MILLER ©0,, Box 808, Freeport, Tl; 























-55 Buys Best 
140-Egg Incubator 


= ;best copper 
lati 
Best st tab-chick hot-w water ~4 





at any price 


antesd. Write for book today 


or send and save time. 
Belle City Incabator Company, Box 847 





and 140 


The incubator is 
California Red- poms 
wood, covered © 


with asbestos aud galvanized 











Cata 
Incubator Co., Dept.67 Racine, Wis. 


aS ear SIO 








paid east ‘ot Pe 
water, copper tanks, double walls, -—— 
double glass doors. Free catal ~ 
describes them. Send for it toda 








Pure Bred £} 
55 BREEDS , {2s 
Ducks, Geese, & 


Turkeys, Incubators, Supplies and ‘ 
Collie Dogs. Sen for lerge Fowsty 
book. jocmmeter Cat Tes List. 
H. H. HINIKER, Dept. . Minn. 











and Get Our Surprising Offer On 


S*34cEern 
eee on ee 


WAIT! Unito Incubators and Brooders 


M*5« of our customers were about to buy some other makes of Incubator and 
Brooder, but when they got our personal proposition, they switched to our 
offer in a hurry. That’s why we ask you to write us a postal quick and 

M wait until you get our proposition. We know we’ve got them all beat a mile 
on value, and the minute you see our price, and learn about Unito quality and 
read our guarantee, we know you will be glad you waited. 

What you want is a real, genuine, reliable hatcher and a brooder that will raise the 
chicks. In other words, you don’t want a cheap make-shift for a poultry machine, regard- 
less of price. Now all we ask is that you let us prove that the Unito Incubator and Brooder 
are the surest, safest, biggest profit-makers on the market. Then when we've proved the 
quality, we will show you 


A Cash Saving of From $5 to $7 


Thousands of Unito Incubators and Brooders have taken the place of 
cheap, “made-to-sell’”’ machines and now their owners are making big 
money. Don’t decide in a hurry. The price of any incubator or 
brooder is too much to take chances with. Wait till you get 
our price and see our quality. — 

‘e are headquarters for sixteen great factories making Pore 


year.—[F. M. Monger, Dekalb Coun- 
ty, IIL ; 

When a flock fails to produce fer- 
tile eggs, there.is always some special 
cause. It may be inbreeding, or it 
may be from too much rich feed or 
too close quarters, but the raost com- 
mon cause is from infertile males. Of 
course, flocks are often neglected, so 
that they produce scarcely any eggs. 
In that case the few eggs that are 
laid are generally fertile. I know of 
no way of detecting an infertile male, 
for sometimes vigorous birds are so. 
I should advise clean, dry quarters, 
plenty of pure drinking water and 
a reasonable amount of variety of 
grain; then if the eggs are not fer- 
tile I should replace the males with 



























others, not necessarily with young practiosiy of meceaaities tor farm and home. Don't buy abs SRR pt 
7 . ng lis ere you get our proposition, because the qual- Se Prom 

birds, for a cock two or three years ity is higher and the price lower than you will find elsewhere ship- 

old is apt to be as good as a cockerel. | in America, This is the biggest idea of direct-from-factory- ment 


selling ever put in operation, and you want to get the benefit 
right from now on. 
You ought to have a hatch in a Unito Incubator right now. 
Now, let us put one to work for you in your home quick. Just send 
your name cn &@ postal and we'll make an offer that you won't hesitate over. 
price—direct to you—a big cash saving—no money down—sati 
tion guaranteed. That's our proposition. Write now. Address Write for FREE Book 


The United Factories Co., 4 Cleveland,@. and special offer 


ITS YOUR PROTECTION. 


[Henry J. Smith, Fayette County, [11. 

The male bird is half the flock, and 
special care should be taken in se- 
lecting him. An early hatched cock- 
erel should be chosen, one that is 
vigorous and active. He should be 
mated to about 10 and not more than 
15 hens, as good pullets or yearling 
hens as can be picked out. Theseshould 
be fed regularly with good, sound 
grain. I would also give a dry mash 








SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS. 
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R HOME 
XPTRAcT ATTENT ION 


If you want to add not only 
to the appearance of your 
property but to its value, put 
up an attractive and durable { 


REPUBLIC 
ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


thus combining artistic appear- 
ance, permanence and economy. 
REPUBLIC 2c built notonly for beauty, 

but for utility. The fabric 
FE NCES is made of best quality 
heavily galvanized cablesand heavy upright 
pickets, corrugated only where they engage 
the cabled line wires. These features com- 
bine to make a rustproof fabric. 

Made in attractive designs, for 
either wood or iron posts. Self ad- 
justing to uneven ground and easily 
put up. 

Write | catalog of Regubite Orna- 
mental Fence and Farm Gates. 
It’s FREE. 


Republic Fence & Gate Ce., 
| 212 Republic St., North Chicago, Ill. 


a 
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STOUT—STRONG—DURABLE—CHEAP 
Brown Fences will outlast any other because of 
heavier wires and thicker galvanizing. Investigate #% 












before you buy. 160 styles for_all purposes. 

3 Bargain Prices-14c Per Hod Up 
delivered at your railway station. joday for 
catalog and free sample for test. 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. ( 
Dept. 51 CLEVELAND, OHTO 
No PAINT. THE INDIVIDUAL FARMER 
MAY BUILD A SILO WITH 
UNSKILLED LABOR AND 
MATERIAL FOUND ON HIS Own 


FARM ACTIVE WORKERS 
CAN COVER A LARGE FIELD 
With |OUR RARID CONSTRUCTION 


RITE FOR CaTALOeVE 


CEMENT SILO CO 


KALAMAZOO MICH 





Iwan Post Mole and Well Auger 
Best for fence, telephone post holes and wells, 
Makes hole =e and a it ~ 
easily. Three fu rns com- 
plete post Fors Special price 
to introduce, = 
wanted where deal- 
ers do not handle. Ask dealer for 
it. Be sure Iwan Bros. is on handle casting. 
Write for “Basy digging’ bot free, 

IWAN BB Box 88, So. Bend, Ind. 


FREE—Poultry Guide 


“Profitable Poultry Raising.” 212 large 
illustrated. Practical ee to the most profits’ 
It also tells why you'll succeed the best with 


CY PHERS Soir 


The non-moisture, Sy ey suntinnees hatchers 
—cuaranteed. Write for the free book NOW. 
















= Dept. 32 Sutil, 
New York City , Tl, e Sansas City, Mo. 
9000 Agents Oak 
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LOW PRICES pinasome FENCE 
W0 other styles. Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Lawns, 

urches, Parks, etc. Write for Pattern Book and special offer. 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Bex 930 Decatur, ind. 


Greider” s Fine e 


@ pure bred poultry, for 1911, over 200 
Dages, 57 colored pictures of fowls, calen¢ 
tarfor each month, illustrations, descrip- 
Photos, incubators, brooders, and 
lldetails S eet e business, where 

how t @ poultry, eggs for 
supplies, etc., at lowest cost. 
6. H. Greer, Bex sg, Rucems, Pa. 








FARM 


Wire Fences Good Investment 


Farm fences are too frequently 
given only secondary consideration. 
Aside from the buildings themselves, 
there is no asset of a farm which 
counts for more than good, substan- 
tial fences in good condition. In the 
first place, a farmer can turn out his 
stock in the morning with the as- 
surance that when he goes for it at 
night he will find it in the same field. 
He is not worried half to death in 
haying and other busy seasons chas- 
ing stock and keeping them out of 
deviltry. A good fence adds much to 
the attractiveness and cash value ofa 
farm, and a word picture of a tumbled- 
down and propped-up fence is not 
necessary to remind farmers that a 
good fence has a distinct cash value 
in its moral and suasive effects upon 
passers-by. 

Few will question the superiority 
of a good wire fence for the average 
farmer instead of rail, board, brush, 
or anything of that character. They 
occupy less room, are more easily 
kept in repair, are more attractive, 
and in other ways rank first. Even 
the first cost, once urged against 
them, hardly holds good today. Tim- 
ber for fence rails is better used for 
posts, railroad ties, telephone poles, 
etc. The cost of a board fence to 
many is prohibitive. Nowadays when 
aman builds a new fence it is taken 
for granted that it will be of wire. 
The question at point will usually be 
what kind of a wire fencing is he 
using and what sort of § posts 
are used. 


Use Good Posts‘ and Good Wire 


This latter point is by no means 
unimportant. Chestnut, catalpa and 
locust are recognized favorites for 
durability. However, cedar and oak 
are not to be ignored. It is gener- 
ally ‘recommended that posts be 
dipped in some good preservative be- 
fore placing in the ground to prevent 
rotting. 

There are many types and styles of 
f--cing on the market. For the ask- 
ing the farmer can have free catalogs 
and descriptive data, and, perhaps, 
actual samples in a miniature form 
of the many fences. It is for each 
farmer to decide for himself the type 
which best answers his requirements. 

To guide in the selection, remem- 
ber that the weight per rod, the 


AND FIELD 


grade of the galvanizing and the 
quality of the wire are points to keep 
at the forefront. There are 
grades of wire on the market which 
are not well galvanized, and the re- 
sult-is that the fence soon yields to 
the elements.and breaks down. Every 
year hundreds of tons of barbed wire 


are used by farmers. While under 
certain conditions such wire gives 
Satisfactory results, many call the 


barbs brutal, and do not enjoy patch- 
ing up the wounds on stock occasion- 


wire fence is being displaced by some 
sort of woven wire fencing, which is 
more desirable, more attractive, will 
turn the stock just as quickly and ef- 
fectively, and will not injure animals 
as will barbed wire. It is possible to 
buy all sorts of combinations as to 
density of meshes, hight of fence, etc. 
Therefore, whether a man is raising 
poultry, hogs, sheep, horses ‘or cattle 
he can get a fence to suit his purpose. 


Fortunately, prices for these woven 
wire fences are within reach of the 
average farmer. Woven wire fences 
have come to stay, and their use is 
rapidly on the increase, and justly so. 

Now is the time of year when re- 
pairing and picking up about the 
farm are in order. It is the object of 
this article to call the attention of 
farmers to the importance of good 
fences, well maintained, and their 


value as a labor and money-saver. 
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Preserving Eggs in Waterglass—H. | 


M. R., New York: The requisites for 
success in keeping eggs are strictly 
fresh or new laid eggs kept in a cool, 
dark place. Place the eggs in a stone 
jar or wooden tub and cover them 
with a solution of one part water- 
glass (silicate of soda) in 10 parts 
of pure, soft water. The cellar is a 
good place to set the jar. Waterglass 
can be obtained of most druggists. It 
is a heavy, almost colorless liquid, 
costing from 10 to 30 cents a pound. 
Eggs wili keep perfectly in this solu- 
tion for eight months or a year.—[E. 
C. Powell in Making Poultry Pay. 


American Agriculturist is a splendid 
paper and invaluable to the farmer. 
All farmers and fruit growers should 
subscribe for it and read it regularly. 
Go against the proposed increase of 
postage on periodicals hard, The 
farmers are with you.—[A. R. Clay- 
ton, Ritchie County, W Va. 
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SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORN COCK 


If it. be true that “handsome is as handsome does,” 


horn is doubly beautiful. 


It is a laying breed par excellence. 
it is eminent as a forager and a converter.of waste food 


Brown Leg- 
Next to that 
into abundance 


the 


of eggs—large, white shelled ones that command an extra price with) the 


private: custom trade. 
bird, and as.‘such it commends stort 
or an 
| Sei 1 fa 
yy rs... eadery 


én 


Strictly speaki 


if to 
trom ida PSA sotties a We Sa ising te ‘tamil Bemherns usually are 
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the Leghorn is the egg-business 
the seronee: A: few common hens, 
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ally caused by getting into barbed 
.Wire fences. 
In a great number of cases barbed | 
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on’t Put Off Painting—' 
It Will Prove Costly 


The longer you put off painting 
the more oil and lead the job 
wil! take. 

While you wait your buildings 
rot, exposed to the weather. 

The cost of paint made of 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 


white lead and pure linseed oil is not 
so high as you may think, 

‘oran average house, the cost no™ 
of this genuine old- fashioned, mixea- 
to-order pure white lead paint is not 
more then Ss or $5 greater than it 
used to b Much cheaper than 
repair bills. 


Write for our free 
“Painting Helps No.1007" 


NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY 


NewYork Cleveland Chicago 
St. Louis Boston Buffalo 
Cincinnati San Francisco 

Qobn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 

Philadeiphia’ 

(National Leac and Oil Co., 

Pitsburgb) 


























NEWTON'S HEAVE 
COUGH, DISTEMPER CURE 


AND INDIGESTION 


The Standard Veterinary Remedy. 
years sale. Send for 










SAFE TO USE 
WANOLLIGNOD LSag 


~ ASS Ss 
“amg Makes the horse sound, stay sound 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


The first or second $1.00 can cures Heaves. The third 
can is guaranteed te cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 









Our catalogue accurately Ulustrates over 
75 Styles of harness for al! purposes. Prices 
are wholesale—saves $10 to $15 on every harness. 
Only best oak-tanned leather is used, Every harness 
Quaranteed for five years Catalogue E.C, 


King Harness Co., 26 Lake St., Owego, Tioga Co., #.¥ 















HARDER MFG. CO. 


BOX 13 COBLESKILL, N.Y. 



























an Moon Blindness 
Be Cured? t=: x10 


est veterinary surgeon says in our 
free book. Treats on all symptoms 
and indications of eye troubles; 
tells how to cure same. Send for 
book today. It's free 


CHICAGO VETERINARY MED. CO, 
Dept. A, 1833 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Try The { 
Bull Dog Feed Grinder 


10 Days Free 
You can grind 5000 bu. of cob and corn te 
table meal with one set of Rollers and Cone 
caves. Damp grain can't clog it—naile 
won't break it. Has only 2 inch working 
leverage which accounts for light runr ‘wf, 
Get our FREE Catalogue and Samples, 





YOUNG MEN WANTED to learn 
VETERINARY profession. Catalogue 
free. GRanp Rapips VETERINARY 
COLLEGE, Por. 19,Grand Rapids, Mich, 


| 


SEE OUR GUARANTEE on 
EDITORIAL PAGE 
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& WVU BINY BIVO & Uy Miaem t 


Raise it yourself or buy it 

Then. remember that the best-bred corn 
can produce only nubbins if it does not 
Supplement the clover sod and 
barnyard manure with 50 to 100 pounds of 
muriate of 


POTASH 


and 200 to 300 pounds acid phosphate 
per acre, broadcasted before harrowing. 

It will pay to also drill in with the 
seed 75 to 100 pounds per acre of Kainit 
to keep away cut-worms and root-lice. 
In this way Potash Pays. 

Write us for prices. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, Incorporated 

lonadnock 


Continental Bidg., Baltimore M 
Whitney Central Bank Bidg., New Orleans 


Saet NS EON NN 6 8 Oe NS 
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THE GRAIN’ BELT 


Begin with Well-Bred Seed 


on the cob 


Block, Chicago 








The harder you work the Louden Hay Carrier and the 
teaver you load it, the better it shows up. You can’t 
break it down—years of hard service won't send the 


LOUDEN HAY CARRIER; 


to the repair shop. It laste a lifetime. Itslock has a 
aquare catch and cannot possibly wedge or fail to work. 
The powerful wheel arms will never spread. All twist 
and kink are let out of the rope >y our simple patente 
rope swivel, the only successful swivel on the market. 
on the track, has —— stops. 


The Louden Balancé Grapole Foric is the beat fork ever built. Will 
handle d ag i or thrashed straw where all others fail. 
‘den fia Carrier and Louden Grapple Fork wil! work 
in any barn a Vanaie all kinds of hay with more aatisfaction 7 
than any others. See them at your dealer's—if he does not have 


The Low 


them, write uc. 


ae St for catalog of complete barn and cow stable fixtures— 
Door Hangers, Litter and Feed Carriers,Cow 2a@ 
8, = Stanchions etc.—also our FREE BOOK on the 44 

4, 


ponweed manure and how to cate for it. 


LOUDEN MACHINERY ove 


628 Broadway, ered Towa. 


ed 
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Get double the present results from your time and labor. 


Use Planet Jr farm and gar- 


They do it more 


den implements, and secure bigger and better crops with less work. 
2 vo Planet Jra do the work of three to six men. 


accurately, and cause a greater yield, They are the result of a prac- 


/.: tical farmer’s 35 years’ experience. 


Fully guaranteed. 


The newest Planet Jr Combination Hill and Drill Seeder, 
4% 


Cultivator and Plow, opens the furrow, sows any kind of 
garden seed accurately in drills or hills, covers, rolls down, and marks out the 


next row—all at one operation. 


P 
"a derfult 


Perfect Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow. 


Je Harrow, Cultivator and Pulverizer is 2 won- 
for berry-growers and market-gardeners. Works deep or shallow 


‘+ without throwing earth on the plants, and pulverizes'the soil thoroughly, 
Hi ') Invaluable wherever fine close work is needed. 


You can’t afford to miss the I9!1 illustrated 


oe r 56-page catalogue. 
Write today. 


ret ah 


Free 


+ <p SL. Allen & Co 
Box 1107 E Philada Pa ~ 








ean do more differen 


pri — wr It will do the 
several other disk machines 


do it more thoroughly, 
hes 4 gangs instead of 2. 
soil twice, throws 
tions, fills the hollows, 

level and true. e draft 





team. All si 
in half lap. 
for cultivating rowed crops. 
pole. We make a “ Cutaway’ 





CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY, 


with less effort than any other. 
is the only Disk Cultivator that com- 
pletely embodies the double action 
work 
that 
would cost you several times as much; 
because 

Cuts the 
in opposite direc- 
leaves land 

is always 
from the center—suitable for light 
Je action harrows run 
ang frame adjustable 
Jointed 


every crop. Send today for our new 
catalogue, “ Intensive Cultivation.” 
It's Free. 


851 Main Street, 


HARROWS AND CULTIVATES 


With Clark’s Original “Cutaway” Double Action Harrow and wea” vl you 
kinds of work 





tt (100% ORIGINAL 


“ CUTAWAY.” 
of 


for @ Ad 





67.228. IRON AG 


pn results obtained in a careful, thorough test 
planter by Maine State Experimen- 
by Station. in 1910. Ask us quick for the 
will send you mow bona fide copy of their reportin =i 
No. 188, which will be ready about March ith. Shows exact resulta Also, com- ty 
and moderate ridging. 100 per cent. 
you want— 119 doubles, no tng no injury to seed. Address, 
TEMAN M’'F°G CO. Box132-M@renloch, N.J. 








(Improved Robbins) 
Potato Planter 


‘picker’ 


n of level culture, high 


f—we 


rfect planting is what eas « 
lam om rear seat makes | -?¥ > 7 
corrections only. [ 3" a 











Alway oy Mention In writing any of our advertisers. You will 


This Journal 


get a very quick reply if you do. 











Cost of Crop Production 


PROF .H. E. COOK, NEW YORK 


Not one quart in 10 of the milk 


| produced in New York state has a 





known cost of production back of it. 
In order to begin what may result in 
a future settlement and better under- 
standing of cost of producing crops, 
the school of agriculture at Canton 
has begun some careful, systematic 
work. Only two years have passed 
since the work was begun. It has 
been carried out upon formerly non- 
productive soil, which has added very 
much to the debtor side of the ledger. 
We have not only taken on the prob- 
lem of total cost, but also of the cost 
of the separate items which go to 
make up the total, ‘which will be 
readily seen from the following table: 


Forty Acres Oats 


Yield 2021% bushels 
ot. 40 nets: cc 02s ; $808.70 
| Yield 48 1-5-tons straw 
at $5 ike Cha one 241.00 
io. ener =e " '$80.00 
PES IE s cas ons wee 59.20 
EN: 24% ns €60.00- 24.32 
pS ee eee 28.00 
Setting up and drawing 87.75 
| ere eee t 77.54 
i ae 
ee ee - 6.85 
Seed grain 72 bushels 
St 30 OGRE. ses sisv 54.00 
17,500 pounds of fe rti- 
eee eee 


4 





- -$629.13 $1, 049.70 


cece 420.57 


po ee ee 
PROMS <<6. sevens 

The same expense account has been 
kept with all of the crops grown upon 
the farm. The above will be sufficient 
to show what we are doing. 


Farmers Oppose Reciprocity 


MAGDALENE MERRITT, ALBANY CO, N Y¥ 





The general conversation wherever 
farmers get together is the proposed 


Canadian treaty. The idea prevails 
that if it is enacted it will be the 
death blew to the prosperity of the 


past few years. A farmer’s son who 


returned to the county after a few 
years’ trial of city life said: ‘Lower 
prices of provisions for city people 


will simply mean a_ proportionate 
lowering of their wages.” 

The high cost of livinfi necessities, 
as compared with the labor of the 
farmer to produce them, has for the 
last year or two given those who had 
abandoned the unprofitable life of 
the farm for the city a desire to re- 
turn, now that a chance to make 
something more than a mere living 
has come to the farmer, but if this 
treaty is emacted, and the price of 
farm produce drops, this “return to 
the soil’ movement that has rejoiced 
the hearts of all loyal citizens will 
receive a lamentable setback. 

During the Cleveland administra- 
tion of free trade, I paid first-class 
masons $2 a day and board, first and 
second-class carpenters $1.50 and $1 
a day and board. Last year first-class 
masons received $5 a day, first and 
seconé class carpenters $2.50 and $2, 
respectively, a day and board, the 
second-class man receivin: more in 


proportion than the experienced 
worker. The less skillful a> man is 
the more he can demand for his 


labor when work is plentiful, as it 
has been~for the past few years. And 
yet it is this very class of men who 
have done the most kicking. about 
the “high cost of living.” A __first- 
class farm hand during those years 
received about $20 a month and 
board, now it is a poor -nan indeed 
who cannot get $30, and often $35 
These high prices for labor are made 
possible’ only through the prosperity 
of the farmer. : 

New Farm Program Needed—I sus- 
pect that under good generalship large 





| areas of the higher and remoter lands 


could actually be made to. sustain 
more local population than they are 
at present sustaining under the small 
farm division. Of course, there will be 
many areas in the hill regions where 
the small farm can be made emi- 
nently productive and profitable, but 
I am speaking of the hill lands as a 
broad class, those that are not easily 
productive. I would not in any way 
depreciate the value of strict agricul- 
tural advice and oversight for these 
high and thin lands, but what we now 


need is-a program.—[Prof L. H. 
Bailey, New York State Agricultural 
College. 
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Present Moisture Supply Ample 


B, W. SNOW 





The crop season of 1910 wus 
marked by a deficiency in rainf.|), 
particularly. during the last half 
the year, over practically all of the 
corn and wheat growing area of ‘ 
great central valleys from the Al)-- 
ghenies to the Rockies. Precipitation 
was irregular and scanty in varying 
degree in the different sections 0: 
this great district, but with the excep- 
tion of considerable loss of spring 
wheat in portions of the northwest, 
and a reduced yield of corn west 
the Missouri river crops  genera!| 
matured with moderately good yields, 

The lack of current rainfall last 
season of course results in depletion 
of the soil moisture reserve whereve: 
there was a marked seasonal deti 
ciency. Therefore, the question of 
plant growth the coming season de- 
pends more than usual upon the 
amount of rainfall since the close of 
last year’s season of growth. 

The United States weather bureau 
furnishes data of monthly rainfall! at 
a& large number of observing stations 
throughout the corn and wheat belt 
and when these data are tabulated so 
as to show the average rainfall for 
each state it becomes possible ty 
measure with a considerable ee 
of accuracy the present reserve mo 
ture supply. 

The rainfall and 
has been received 


— 


oft 


snowfall which 
between October | 


and February 28, when compared 
with the average of the same precipi- 
tation of past years may safely be 


taken as fairly indicating the condi- 
tion of soil moisture now in compari- 
Son with the average year, The total 


precipitation for this -vhole period 
however, is naturally of less’ im- 
portance than its distribution, be- 


cause on account of 
crop growth and the result of evap- 
oration the rainfall toward the close 
of the period gives much more of re- 
sult in the way of present soil mois- 
ture than does the rainfall of last 
October. 

For this reason in the accompany- 
ing statement there is given the total 
precipitation for the iovr months, 


the dcmands of 


October to January, inclusive, and 
this is followed by showing the: mois- 
ture supply during February. The 


necessity for such a division is appre- 
ciated when it is considered that an 
inch of rain in February is much 
more effective in grading the ee nt 


moisture supply than several inches 
of rain last October. In each case a 
column is added to show the per- 
centage of the supply in comparison 
with the normal. 
Five Months’ Precipitation 
Oct to Jan February 
1910-11 
Normal of Normal f 
inches inches normal inches inches n ! 
. 15.90 12.¢ 4.63 4.35 ot 
- 13.2: 13.81 104 3.39 2.38 70 
10.4 11.54 110 2.65 1.89 il 
. 9.89 7.37 75 2.04 2.25 rT) 
In -10.6 8.76 82 2.62 1.78 8 
hl -. 9.38 6.68 71 2.22 2.89 o) 
Wis 8 3.70 51 1.37 2.33 170 
Minn . oS 2.62 45 3.62 5.08 li 
N D . 2.23 2.25 70 .56 .69 123 
oR “pomey = 1.77 51 54 1.01 187 
a “éedis 6.34 2.75 43 1.13 2.74 242 
Mo . 218 5.90 4 2.17 3.35 155 
Kan . 474 1.70 36 1.08 4.54 120 
Neb . 3.78 1.65 43 62 1,59 7 
Okla . 7.39 2.32 29 59 3.62 28 
ex - 10.55 6.39 61 2.41 2.87 119 
From these official data it will be 


noted that the ceuntry in the wheat 
and corn sections was very dry Octo- 
ber to June. Necessarily, as a result 
the average soil moisture is less than 
in’ an ordinary year. On the other 
hand, however, as a compensation, it 
will be noticed that there has been 2 
very decided excess of moisture dur- 
ing February. Excess in the south- 
western belt at the close of the pe- 


riod, while (with the exception ol 
Kansas) it does not bring the total 
for the five months up to normal, ve! 


furnishes so large a supply at tie 
Close of the period that it is entire! 
safe to believe that all of this terr'- 
tory has now a sufficient amoult 0! 
moisture to properly start and notr- 
ish early spring growth. 

There was a deficiency of moistur 
also during the first four months 
the period which is very marked 
Minnesota and North and Sout) Da- 
kota. In all three of these states 
there was an excess of supply durins 
February but the excess was not s\)- 
ficient in all probability to offset the 
earlier deficiency. It should be noted. 
however, that in ordinary years te 
moisture supply needed for sprins 
crops in this territory comes in 
Mareh and April. This year an t 
usuat amount has been received 
February, and if the usual supply “ 
March and April moisture is presen 
there will be a sufficient reserve to 
earry crops through am ordina! 
season.) 


in 


ot 


’ 














Harrow After the Plow 


B. SULLIVAN, DINWIDDIE COUNTY, VA 


I observe quite a number of 
farmers do not use a smoothing har- 
row on their freshly plowed fields. 

There is no time when the soil- will 
pulverize so well as on a freshly 
nlowed land. After the winter freezes 
are over all land should be harrowed 
after the plow before the wind and 
sunshine have dried the soil turned 


R. 





to surface. A good rule is to keep 
harrowed up each half day. If very 
vindy, and the farmer has a ‘handy 


way to couple and uncouple his team, 
I know from experience that every 
few hours’ harrowing up with plow 
is beneficial. What we should aim at 


is a thoroughly pulverized seed bed. 
Then the harrow should be used 
when that condition is most easily 
accoanplished. 

In spring preparation the land 


hould not be broken much deeper, if 
iny, than it has been broken before. 
Springtime is not the time for deep- 
ening the soil either by subsoiling or 
turning deeper The subsoil is too 
vet in the spring for subsoiling, and 
an inch of unused, raw subsoil is too 
much to turn to surface in the spring. 
Do the deepening of your soil in the 
fall when subsoil is dry. Then the 
winter freezes will pulverize the raw 
material for you. Do not use the 
harrow on fall or winter plowed land. 
is best to leave the land with as 
much of its surface exposed as possi- 
ble to the winter’s freezes, if thor- 
ough pulverizing is desired. I sug- 
gest that the land be edged up and 
left in a rough state, in fall prep- 
aration for the following summer 
crops. This .where a cover crop of 
crimson clover or some other winter 
crop has notebeen sown, Winter cover 
crops of crimson clover should be 
aimed at for every acre used the 
following year. 


Finding Profit in Asparagus 


It 








Adjacent to Boston are extensive 
plantations for asparagus, for local 
markets, and also to ship to New 


York and other. great consumins sec- 
tions. The active and efficient presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts asparagus 
growers’ association is C. W. Pres- 
ott, who writes as follows: 

The culture of asparagus in New 
England is becoming more popular, 
largely on account of the profit con- 
nected with its production. Thousands 
of acres are being set each year and 
still the price keeps up. The aspar- 
agus business is attended by its ups 
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INTENSIVE 


and downs just like many others. One 
cannot plant the-roots and expect the 
dollars to rell in, without a lot of 
hard work. The plants must be of the 
best pedigreed stock of the most rust 
resistant type, bred for size, quality 
and succulence. Do not purchase 
cheap stock, just because it is low in 
price, 

If the area selected is in grass land, 
{ft should be planted the first year to 
corn or some other hoed crop. This 
crop should be well manured and lime 
applied at the rate of 2000 pounds to 
the acre. Keep well cultivated and if 
the crop is corn, crimson clover, vetch 
or some other cover crop may be 
sown atthe last cultivation. In the 
spring after plowing well, apply the 
following: 1000 pounds fine ground 
bone, 350 pounds muriate potash, 600 
pounds acid phosprate, 150 pounds 
nitrate soda. This is for each acre. 

The above formula is furnished by 
the Massachusetts agricultural experi- 
ment station and was used to prepare 
the soil on the experimental plots at 
Concord. Some good asparagus grow- 
ers sow buckwheat late in June or 
early in July, to plow under later and 
then sow rye, vetch, crimson clover or 
oats for a @ver crop. 

Another good formula used by one 
of the leading asparagus growers in 
New England is as follows: Per acre, 
1000 pounds hard wood ashes, 1000 
pounds high grade tankage, 300 
pounds muriate potash, 200 pounds ni- 
trate soda, five tons car manure. 


Set Beds in Spring 


Asparagus in New England, gen- 
erally speaking, is grown green, that 
is, it is not bleached by banking the 
earth up. In setting out a bed, use 
good, strong selected roots and plant 
in the spring. For commercial pur- 
poses make the furrows deep and set 
2 feet apart in the row and the rows 
4 feet apart. Cover the roots 2 or 3 
inches with earth and keep well cul- 
tivated, during the summer. Fill in 
the furrows gradually as too much 
earth on the young roots will smother 
them. The furrow should not be en- 
tirely filled until October 1, when the 
root crown should be about 8 inches 
below the leveled surface. 

The expense of setting an asparagus 
bed and caring for same up to the 
cutting period is considerable. Two of 
the largest growers of asparagus have 
estimated the cost per acre as follows 
per year: First year—Roots, plant 
food, labor, horse hire, poison for the 
beetles, interest and taxes, $113. 
Second year—Labor, materials, etc, 

[To Page 500.] 























HAVANA 


ticut river valley. 
between Havana and 


familiar. 


AND HALLADAY LEAF COMPARED 


The above illustration shows two types of tobacco grown in the Con- 
On the right is the Halladay leaf, which is a cross 
Sumatra, a leaf growing in popularity. 
is the Havana, with which most growers of cigar leaf are more or less 
It is not as broad or has not as rounded a tip as Haladay. 


On the left 


eave? 
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There are many kinds of quality. JOHNSTON is a 
mame recognized by farmers the world over as standing 
for supreme quality in farm machinery. There are no 
“weak spots,” no second-grade materials, no careless work- 
manship in JOHNSTON machines. They represent the 
most advanced development along modern lines, with 
simplicity, strength and durability their accomplished 
aim. They are famed for their ease of operation, low 
cost of maintenance, and adaptability to all soil and 
grain conditions. While they cost more to manufacture 
than less carefully constructed machines, they cost the 
farmer no more, and will give many more years of satisfactory service. Any JOHNSTON 
user will tell you these machines are the best made and the most profitable to own. 


JOHNSTON 


CORN BINDER 


Enables the farmer to harvest his crop easier, quicker and cheaper than with other 
machines. It cuts and ties corn where other binders are even unable to start. Simply 
constructed, light of draft, all levers convenient to operator. Will bind corn either 
above or below the ears. Has more good exclusive features, is more reliable and 
will give longer satisfactory service than any other binder, 

THE JOHNSTON LINE includes Grain Binders, Reapers, Manure | 
Spreaders, Rakes, Spring and Spike Tooth Harrows, Side-Delivery 
Rakes, Corn Binders, Mowers, Tedders, Hay Loaders, Disc and Orchard 
Harrows, Land Rollers, etc. 

If you are interested in buying farm machines of supreme quality, 
send postal to-day for our new 1911 catalog. It will interest you. Or 
state what tool you are interested in, and we will send booklet. 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO. Box 102-C BATAVIA, N. Y. 
= } * “~ —= 7 


Supreme 
Quality 






















HE large, worm-free western apple 
sells for $2 to $4 more per barrel than 
the better flavored product of the east. 

Wake up to the fact that effective spraying 
wil! free your orchard of the insect pests that 
cause your low yield of small, wormy fruit. 

One spraying with Swift’s is often 
equal to three or four with the old- 
fashioned mixtures, because it sticks 
through even heavy rains. 


Swift's Arsenate of Lead mixes readily 
with water, stays in suspension, and can 
be used with any pump. Easy to use. Fatal 
to leaf-eating worms and insects, 


Write for our valuable free 
book on Apple Culture 


It is plain, easy to understand and com- 
plete. When writing, please give your 
dealer’s name, 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO. 
i1SBGroad Street, Boston, Mass. 


Spreader Value Means What 
You Get—Not What You Pay 


The Great Western is a quality spreader—made for the men who can 
see past the —_— to the years of service and the And of service, It is 
built with the finest materials—the correct principle and right construc- 
tion. .Then a pee is fixed on the basis of our matchless facilities and 
enormous output which insures the most for your money. 100,000 farmers and 
most U. S. Government and State Experiment Stations—use and endorse the 


Great Western “>. Spreader 


‘on means. 


Let us send you proof. Know what the wonderful Great Western Endless A 

Read how much more oak, hickory, steel, malleable and wrought iron is used in the con- 
struction of the Great Western Spreader than in any other. Read all the facts. Then 
you’ll know why we guarantee every Great Western to give 50% more service with 50% less 
repairs—whether it's a wooden or steel-wheeled machine, anywhere from 35 bushels to 100 
bushels capacity. 


Write For Free Book 


Don’t buy any spreader till you get our big art 
Gpreader Catalog. It’s full of proof of Great 
estern Superiority. Tells of all the advan- 
tages and what they mean to you. Ask for 

Spreader Book No. 81} 
SMITH MFG. COMPANY 
158 E. Harrison Street 6 
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(URST SPRAYERS 
On Free Trial Xovance: no 


bank deposit. Shipped to you at dealers’ 
wholesale prices. We pay freight. 





















THE HURST POTATO AND ORCHARD SPRAYER 


This Machine 
Sprays Anything 


Potatoes, orchards, vineyards, truck, etc. 
Cheap in price, light, strong and durable, 
High pressure from big wheel. Pushes 
easy, 2s it is well-balanced. Vapor spray; 
revents blight, scab, rot and bugs. 
oubles your erep. rass ball-valves 
any | = seer, strainer, etc. Cuaranteed 


SHIPPED ON FREE TRIAL 


“e ; Test wore 
ra ryour Eang n your Pp 
sorayers pay ts out Pot the th 
bry t pay he deal- 
ors io proate but order direct from 
us and get whol lesale prices. The 
orse-Power Sprayer 
(shown below) is for targe fruit, 
free & and potato wers, “No 
56 tan high, no field too big for 
of sprayers.”” Fitz- AN 
Sarre! ve fits any barrel or tank. 
urnished plain, on barrel or on wheels. 
High pressure, perfect agitation, easy to 
operate. Brass ball valves. Plunger, 
automatic strainer, etc. Write to 
and tell us whic 
machine you ate in- 
terested in—and you'll 
pet our Catalog of all- 
: a ($3 
© $100), spraying- 
de, and = 
sprayer offer for 
first in each localit 
this season. Do it 
now. 


H. L. Hurst NMifg. Co. 
115 North St., Canton, Ohio . 
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Ponies oatirely cutsiae of barrel and solution 
and is Hy milar to co on our Co: ination Field 


ia pobask veive ind 0 ther pack! 
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THE 0 K CHAMPION SPRAYER 


Tepeses the Rotate and 
er vegeta 
from damage My sist 






bugs. Their Work 
ALi BRASS Double 
is = os ae valve 
LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


Planters, Dig ers. ete. tate Sprayers 


rite 
Champion Petato loli. hiner! Co. 
459 Chicago Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


JOD SEEDS 


ESTINTHEWORLD 
PRICES BELOW ALL OTHERS 
I give a lot of new sorts for 
m trial with every order I fill. 
A Grand Big Catalog 
? Illustrated with over FREE 
700 engravings of vege 
and flowers. Send yours and 
your nei rs’ addresses. 
: ockford, Illi 
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Fruit Shows Foster Fruit Boom 


GABRIEL HIESTER, PRES PA HORT SOCIETY 





Pennsylvania is coming to-the front 
as an apple producer. Recently the 


fruit men of Luzerne county met in 
Wilkesbarre and organized a coun- 
ty horticultural association with 6) 


mem ers, and more coming. 
It was a real. pleasure to see the in- 
terest manifested in fruit growing as 
a business. The county is very much 
broken by mountains, yet on these 
rough foothills our best fruit is 
grown, Growers have the soil and 

Ititude exactly suited to Spy, Bald- 
win and King, and many thousand 
trees of these old standard varieties 
will be set out during the next year 
by men who are studying the busi- 
ness carefully in all its details. Al- 
ready a few men in the organization 
can pack a box of apples almost as 
well as can the Hood River experts. 
They have started in with the deter- 
rmination to put on the market as fine 
fruit and as honestly packed as any 
that can be found anywhere in the 
United States, and that means in the 
world, for the United States leads the 
world in apple production. 

In addition to apples, peaches and 
strawberries will be grown extensive- 
ly. Not only are soil and climate ex- 
actly suited to these crops, but the 
best markets in the world are right 
at the growers’ doors. New York and 
Philadelphia are within a few hours’ 
ride for the fancy box fruit, and 
within easy drive by wagon are the 
homes of many thousand miners and 
mill workers, who are glad to buy 
the first and second-grade fruit at a 
reasonable price. Thus growers have 
a good market for every grade of 
fruit they grow. Thus they have the 
advantage over growers of the Pa- 
cific slope, who can only market the 
strictly prim> grade. 

Lackawanna county, next neighbor 
on the northeast, will organize. Wyo- 
ming, the neighboring county on the 
north, is already organized and do- 
ing good work. When these three ad- 
joining counties having similar natu- 
ral advantages get fairly started, 
there is no reason why they should 
not become the greatest winter apple 
center in the world, and it will be a 
great day for old Pennsylvania when 
that happens. 

You may ask what brought about 
this awakening. They have always 
had this soil and climate, but we 
never heard of their fine apples. 
Fruit shows are responsible for most 


paid-up 


of it. Growers have been. told about 
their natural advantages time and 
again at the institutes, pages have 
been written in the various agricul- 
tural papers, but it took the fruit 


shows to convince them. During the 
past two years we have had a nim- 
ber of exhibitions in different parts 
of the state. They saw apples grown 
in their own neighborhood placed 
side by side with apples from Mis- 
souri and Hood River, and now they 
are enthusiastic boomers of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania as a winter ap- 
ple section. 


Strawberries for Every Garden 








Five bushels of strawberries to the 
square rod is the achievement of Mr 
Morse of Janesville, Wis, a busy man 
in the furniture business. It takes 
brains and muscle, but it can be done 
by every persistent owner of a gar- 
den. The care and labor netessary 
are but pleasant recreation for a 
business man, and every lover of a 
garden can get there. 

It may not be done ‘thé. first time 
trying, for the best strawberry ground 


needs a thee-year course in prep- 
aration before planting. First a~ heavy 
growth of clover should be turned 
under and a two-horse load of well- 
rotted manure to the rod should be 
worked into the soil. Then plant to 
potatoes, keep clean from weeds; in 


18 inches deep, keep- 
ing the surface soil on the surface. 
Next year ‘plant to potatoes again, 
fall plow or spade, and again spade 
deeply in spring, rake at least five 
times. 

As soon as ground will 


the fall spade 


work well 


LARGE AND. SMALL FRUITS 


} College. 


at 
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get 136 best strawberry plants of 
Dunlap and Warfield; set eight rows, 
17 plants to the row, alternating the 
varieties. Then cover the bed 2 inches 
deep with weli-rotted manure, and 
hoe that bed every week 
Thanksgiving. Let not a weed grow 
and not a plant bear a berry the sea- 
sor ~f€ planting. As the runners put 
out place four of the first runners to 


each. mother plant and cut off all 
others. When the ground is frozen 
cover the bed 2 inches deep with 


marsh hay; weight the hay so it will 
not blow off, and if there is no snow 
add another inch of hay in January. 

In the spring if the plants cannot 
get through remove a little of the 
hay. If any weeds appear pull them 
by hand or use a knife. Should there 
be a severe drouth put on five pails 
of water at sundown that has stood 
in the sun all day. Keep a record 
of your pick, and if not five bushels 
to the rod, try it again and see if you 
cannot do better. If you have not 
the ideal spot of ground, take the 
best you have. Potato ground, if kept 
clean, is best; it needs subsoiling, en- 
riching, but not be too rich, or you 
will get more tops than fruit. Any 
good garden soil that will grow good 
corn will grow five bushels of straw- 
berries to the square rod if prop- 
erly tende’ after the right kinds are 
planted. 

My ideal list of varieties for that 
square rod would be one row each of 
Bederwood, Dunlap, Warfield, Aroma, 
Haverland, Highland, Enhance and 
Klondike, o* you may _ substitute 
Splendid, Clyde, Parsons’ Beauty or 
Sample for any of the others. Try it. 
I have had strawberries so thick that 
I have picked six quarts of Splendid 
at on: sitting, and I have often timed 
my boys when they have picked a 
quart a minute. Two hundred ana 
forty quarts in 10 hours is good pick- 
ing for a lad 14 years old who was 
working for 60 cents a day and board- 
ing himself. 


Hotbeds Insure Early Vegetables— 
The entire cost of a substantial hot- 
bed need not be over $12 to $15, and 
the materials can be used year after 
year. By its use cabbages, tomatoes, 
lettuce, cauliflower and other vege- 
tables are secured from two weeks to 
a.month earlier than waiting for the 
sun to sprout garden seed. Select a 
site on the side of a hill, with a south- 
ern exposure, where good drainage 
ean be secured. If a hillside is not 
available, build the hotbed in the 
shelter of a board fence to protect it 
from north and west winds. Dig a 
pit 6x15 feet and 2 feet deep and fit 
over it a frame made of boards, using 
2-inch stuff for the longer sides. Make 
one side of the frame 6 inches higher 
than the other and slant it toward the 
south. Fill the pit with well-tramped 
stable manure, which heats rapidly. 
After the violent action has subsided, 
cover the manure with 6 inches of 
rich garden soil, which should be well 
raked before seeds are planted. Bank 
manure around the frame, which can 
be covered by five 3x6-foot glass 
sashes. Cover the hotbed with boards 
or blankets on cold nights. Give the 
plants plenty of fresh air on warm 
days by lifting the sashes. Sprinkle 
the bed in the morning when it needs 
watering.—[C. E. Durst, University of 
Tllinois. 








Raspberries and Blackberries should 
be mulched. with straw or litter after 
they have been shallow cultivated two 
or three times in the spring. This 
practice helps retain the moisture 
and increase the yield. 





Poultry in Bush Fruit Garden do 
especially well, and the bushes are 
benefited at the same time. The shade 
is very useful, particularly for young 
chicks,.and older fowls greatly enjoy 
the partial shade afforded by special 
bushes, such as raspberries and 
gooseberries, among which they do 
a great deal to keep down weeds, as 
well as to keep insects off the ground 
and from the bushes. 


Good Breeds deserve good -eeds, 
and good feeds deserve good breeds. 


until. 


season.) 















Steel Fence Post 


Cheaper Than Wood 
and More Durable 


Many years of experiment- 
ing with metal fence posts 
have developed this post. 
It is now thoroughly practi- 
cal, filling every requirement 
on the farm, in the town, for 
railroads and wherever fence 
posts are used. 


Made of tough steel, heavily 
zinc coated. Durability 
proven by us—ten years’ 
actual use showing good as 
new. Means a big reduc- 
tion in fence cost and 
maintenance. 


40-page catalog sent free, fully 
illustrating and describing. Send 
for it. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask 
dealer to show samples and quote 
prices, or write us direct. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


New York : 


Chicago: 
115 Adams Street 30 Charch Street 


Deaver : San Francisce : 
First Nat. Bank Bidg. 6th and Folsom Sts. 
eee 


~ Greeits Tree 


If wanta but choice 

our Goliection No. 3-6 grand, sweet cherries for 
$1.20—one-fifth ‘loss then catalogue prices—all two 
oar wid trace, 61075. Siam 
S- ee et Gov. Weed. 1 
you shassthe Grom unay San ae 


12 Best Piums only $2.35 
This Bp cneine at axe regular catalogue price—and the 
varieties | note them: Abundance, Burbank, Queii, Brad- 
shaw, one each ; fareahive Damson, Lombard, York State, 
Zeach. Twelve trees all largest best steck, and at 

this price of $2.35. 
onan are many other Bargein collections of all kinds in 

‘ger, finer, better than 

Send for ts le-day to convince 


ask fort we will send you free our souvenir beok, 
be} Years with Pruits and Flowers.” 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO., Box 838, Rochester, N.Y. 
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POHL ELAR EE et tit PUTT Et 
CYCLONE ** al L ane for, Farm, Home, 
i rey va Tales Strong, Last Hand 

h Our 


ing, 
tes up to 10 feet. 
— and y erected ai will eh you. We pay freight. 


THE CYCLONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE Co. 











1236 €. 6évw STREET CLEVELAND, ONO 
an IDEAL FARM 

CAROLINA EAN 
THOUSANDS OF AcRrES—Rich, 
Black Soil; Virgin Farm Lands 
In the world’s finest clim- 
COU NTRY ate. 5 Aca Low 
Write ua for 
Address 


ATHE SOUTH 
COAS fronting on the ocean. 
a a 
et, Maps, etc. 


Free Ih ted Book) 
w.w. CROXTON. G.P.A., Norfolk 
Southern R. 


R., Dept. E, Norfolk, Va. 











STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 2222-2522 
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Write for our free 19 
° a. JONES to Nurserymen, Salisbury, M4 


Fish Bite apd fil your bases 
if you use Magic- o-Fish “Lure Best 
teh) bait ever + decors red. moe you busy 
tei to ne ote h lntrodn oe ite ye He 
J.B. Gregory, Dept.69, Souls, B Mo 


Mention This 
Journal 








when you write to eay 
of our Advertisers; you 
will get a very prompt 








reply. 











Trucking in Mid-Winter 


‘A. JEFFERS, PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY, VA 


The illustration shows midwinter 
trucking in the vicinity of Norfolk, 
Va. The spinach beds on the right 
show only a small portion of a splen- 
did plat. Spinach used to be-grown 
to some extent in cold frames under 
eanvas for shipment during severe 
winter storms, but of late years that 
method has been discarded because 
the winters are so mild as to permit 
open-air spinach to be cut and 
shipped every week in winter, almost 
every day. 


Lettuce is grown extensively in 
such frames. Sown in them at the 
proper season, it is shipped nearly 
all winter. Later sowings are made 
and the young plants transferred 
from the frames to the open air in 
the early spring, so as to keep up a 
steady supply. 


By March acres of such cold frames 
are filled with young lettuce and beet 
plants ready for setting in the field 
as soon as spring is a little further 
advanced. The spinach shown in the 
cut is good for 200 or more barrels to 
the acre. The price during the entire 
winter has been good. From 10,000 
to 25.000 or more barrels a week have 
been sent to northern markets at 
prices ranging from $1.50 to 4.00 a 
barrel. 

The 
frames 


soil 
is used all su 


occupied by the cold 
mmer, the frames 


last year, and $60J4% not uncommon in 
his neighborhood: The crop is har- 
vested by June 20, which is time 
enough to plant corn or potatoes, or 
to sow buckwheat for a second crop 
on the same land. He says that many 
make the mistake of planting peas too 
late and of using too much fertilizer 
in the row, thus causing burn. He 
aims to have his peas sown before 
March 20, does not use over 300 
pounds fertilizer to the acre broad- 
cast, and pays only about $17 a ton 
for it. 

The peas are sown in drills with an 
ordinary two-horse corn pla.ter, set 
3 feet 10 inches wide. After going 
over the land once with the planter, 
he drives astride each alternate row, 
thus leaving his rows 23 inches apart. 
The crop is cultivated only twice with 
what is termed a. scratch harrow, 
closed up narrow enough to pass be- 
tween the rows, and going between 
these rows but once at each culti- 
vation. 

When ready for canning his peas 
are mowed by hand with a scythe, 
which he says a person. can do almost 
as fast as he can walk along the row, 
the vines being tender and easy to cut. 
Some growers use a horse mower. Af- 
ter being mowed the vines are raked 
with a hay rake and hauled to the 
cannery, where they are hulled by ma- 
chinery. The grower receives 2% 


cents a pound for the shelled peas, 

















CLOTH PROTECTED TRUCK CROP 


apart and laid 
Of course such 


being quickly taken 
iway for next winter. 


soil, so intensively and steadily used; 
has to be fed, and fed with a variety 
of. food. 

For the trucking year ending 


September. 1, 1910, the southern prod- 
company, a company composed 
of 300 to 400 active truckers, reports 


ice 


the spinach shipment from Norfolk 
is 559,032 barrels. This splendid or- 
ganization of farmers and ‘truckers 
dates from as far back~ as 30 years 
ago, when the alliance and the grange 
vere in fashion. The two organiza- 
tions have evolved into this modern 
active, successful business .organiza- 
tion. -Many-of the original members 
have been in harness all ‘this time. 
They have pulled themselves out of 
ruts and secured many concessions 
from the business world. These 
ould not have been secured by in- 
dividual. members working  single- 
handed, 





Do Peas for Canning Pay? 


CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 


Farmers in this part of Delaware 
are plowing and preparing land for 
peas for the canneries. One packer 


has already distributed more than 800 
bushels of This seed is some- 
What expensive, two bushels an 
acre is required, and the price ranges 
rom $4 to $5 a bushel.’ There is a 
wide difference of opinion as_ to 
whether this crop is profitable or not. 
Several farmers near Dover experi- 
Inented with it a few years ago and 
Say they did not realize enough to pay 
for the seed and the fertilizer, to say 
nothing about being out the use of 
their land and labor. 

However, S. L. Richards of Mag- 


seed. 


as 


and is allowed to haul the vines home 
if he wishes. Cattle do well on the 
vines. 


a 





Two-Story Farm—Few branches of 
farm work nick so well together, that 
complement each other, as fruit 
and poultry raising. They make what 
may be called a two-story farm, hens 
on the ground floor and fruit upstetees. 
The fruit benefits by the droppings, 
and the trees and bushes show the 
added effect of this fertility. The hen 
is almost as good a scratcher in the 
orchard as she is in the garden. An 
advantage which the orchard has over 


is, 


the small! fruit plantation, and also 
the garden, is that clover and other 
plants that hens are fond of can be 


grown without injury to the trees. 


Ww. - 
be an 
and 


Muscovy Duck Crosses—R. 
Maryland: It is not likely to 
advantage to cross Muscovy 
Pekin or: Indian Runner ducks, The 
Muscovy, while of good size, is re- 
puted a poor layer, and would likely 
reduce the laying ability character- 
istic of the Indian Runner, and if 
crossed with the Pekin there would 
probably be no advantage either in 
size or egg production. Years ago 
the Long Island duck growers aben- 
doned the Muscovy because the 
Pekin is not only much more docile 
and profitable, but a better layer. 
Muscovy ducks, especially the males, 
are noted for being vicious, a charac- 


teristic which does not apply to 
either Indian Runner or Pekin 
ducks. This matter of crossing dif- 


ferent breeds is on general principles 
not an advisable one. It is much 
better in the long run to keep the 
stock pure and vigorous by the in- 
troduction of new blood than to mix 
breeds. With pure stock there is al- 
ways opportunity for selling both eggs 
and birds for breeding. 


TRUCK FARMING 


. 9 ' 4 ; ; 
nolia says his peas netted $100 an acre 




























ACK’'S $100 SPAVIN REMEDY IS GUARANTEED 
to quickly and_permanently relieve the very 
worst case of Bone or Bog Spavin Ringbone, 
Thoroughpin, Curb, Capped Hock. Shoe Boil, Sprung 

Knee, Lacerated and Ruptured Tendons, Sweeny and all other 

forms of lameness affecting a horse. It’s a shame to let your 

poor dumb horse suffer any longer when this marvel of preparation 
will = him squarely on his feet. It'sa powerful remedy that goes 
right to the bottom of the trouble and quickly restores natural con- 
ditions in the bones, muscles and Tendons—cures the lameness in just a few days to 
stay cured and the animal may be worked as usual, 


Contains nothing that can injure the horse and heals without leavirg scar, 
blemish_or loss of hair. We positively guarantee every bottle of Mack's §1,000 
Spavin Remedy; if it fails, you get back every cent you paid for it as stated in our 
$1,000 Ww arranty Bond. Write us today and get our free diagnosis. Don't let anyone 
‘blister” or “fire” because such methods are positively cruel, inhuman, extremely 

nful, always leaves a big scarand seldom do any good Use Mack's $1,000 Spavin 

medy to remove the lameness quickly and without a bit of pain. See illustration 
of horse below and read paragraph “Free Diagnosis Coupon,” 


Relieves Cases Formerly Considered Incurable 


No matter how long your horse has been lame, or what the nature of his 
lameness, you can absolutely rely upon Mack’s $1000 Spavin Remedy. 
We know of many cases where horse owners have 
paid out big fees and had valuable animals tortured 
with “firing,” “blistering” and other good-for- 
nothing methods and as a last resort tried Mack’s 
$1 Spavin Remedy, and were amazed at 
the painless, positive, quick and permanent cure. 
It does not leave any scar, blemish or loss of hair— 
absolutely no mark to show that the animal has 
ever been lame. Safe to use on any horse, old or 
Peay. a It’s the surest remedy money can buy, and 
t's the only spavin remedy in the world that is ab- 
solutely guaranteed by a 

$1,000 Warranty Bond 

Write for a sample of this bond and other value- 
able information about lame horses. Mailed free 
upon request. 


Your Druggist Will Obtain 
Mack’s $1,000 Spavin 
For You— | 
















where ewell- 
ing or lame- 
ness occurs, 






then clip out 

Tfyouaskhim. Price ¢5.perbottle. If he re- coupon and 
fuses, remit $5.00 to us and we will see that your mail to vs with 
order is filled without delay. & letter, \elling 


what caused 
the lameness, 
how long horse 


No matter where, when or from whom you buy 
Mack’s $1000 Spavin Remedy the price is 


the same. Every bottle is absolutely guaranteed, 

and is accompanied by our ¢1000 Warranty Bond, ff pas,"etyame 
which insures you that your money will be refund- the animal's 
ed if the remedy falle to do all we claim for it, as ait, age of 
stated in our guaranty. oree, etc. 


y 
Do not accept a substitute, for there fs no other 
remedy like Mack's $1000 Spavin Remedy—nothing 
80 powerful and sure to cure. It stands supreme as 
@ remedy in al] forms of lameness. 





We will tell you just what the lamoness is, and how to 

relieve it quickly. Absolutely no charge. Write today. 

Free Book “Horse Sense” 

Send us the Free Diagnosis Coupon, -+* 
free a copy of our book ‘‘Horse-Sense - 

illustrates diseases of horses limbs, shows correct name 


DRUG COMPANY 
Ginghamton, N. We for every part of horse and tells valuable facts every 
horse owner ought to know. 


Why Can’t You and 
I Make a Deal On 


- a Manure Spreader 
I Promise to Save You $25 to $40 


ND I want to 

send you my 

Big Spreader 
Book to prove it. 
With this book I 
promise to send you the most interesting prop- 
osition ever offered. 

I am —— more Manure Spreaders than 
any one manufacturer in the United States— 
selling them direct from our great Waterloo 
factories. 

45,000 farmers all over this big 
country vouch for my spread- 
ers, and I’ve saved every pur- 
chaser $25 to $40—clean velvet. 

Think of it! “A Galloway 
Wagon Box Spreader for only 
$39.50—top notch quality—long 
time guarantee. Fiveother sizes 
and grades up to my complete 
Steel Truck Spreader—the one 
I save you $40 on. And 30 days to 365 days 
free trial on your own farm. 

Send for my Book and personal, man-to-man 
Breposition before you are a day older. 

henIsaylam giving you absolutely the 
atest sprqader in the world for the money, 
am telling you the straight, simple truth. 


hsolutely 
ribes and 














I have right here the spreaders made by 
others. My experts have taken them apart, 
tested their materials, hAve given them hard, 
fairy working tests in comparison with my 
Spreaders. We want to know absolutely that 
the Galloway Spreader is far-and-away better 
than the priced-high kinds. And I tell you hon- 
estly that for actual working service, for reak 
improvements, ona machine that will stand 
up and weather the hardest knocks and seep ont" 
delivering real service—the Galloway Spreader 

hasn't an equai in the field, 
The big saving I make you is 
5 0 because I sell direct, and because 
and 
Up 





of the Law of Volume—the many 
machines i sell. Lam satisfied with 
a small manufacturer's profit for 
each machine. 
Positively you should not buy a 
Spreader until you have at least 
~ had my Book and my proposition. 
Learn why you and I should deal together in 
the purchase of a Spreader. Learn how I 
actually can save you $25 to$40. Find out about 
my generous Free Trial and 5 year guarantze 
Plan. Write mea postal—just say, Galloway, 
send me yourfree Spreader Book and specia) 
proposition.”’ I'll forward it first mari, 















Wm. Galloway, President 
THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY, 





Patented 
Force 
Feed 











See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
















Save$8 
Suit or 
Overcoat 
Direct 
from Mill 








You can wear clothes as stylish as can be 
bought on Fifth Avenue, New York, and pay 
for them at living prices, because we save you 
the middleman’s profit. Our suits and coats 
are of fine material, and are handsomely 
tailored, | 

We pay express charges East of Mississippi 
and make allowances West of it. 

Our book offers a wide variety of patterns 
from which to choose. A pest-card request 
brings it to you. 

GLEN ROCK WOOLEN Co. 
200 Main Street Somerville, N. J. 


fanl | 
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_ The Fertilizer Materials 
Supply Co 


80 Wall St., New York 


Solicit orders for complete Fertilizers 
made up to order for dealers, under their 
own brands. 


A full line of materials always on hand 
at reasonable prices. 




















First-class materials for Home Mixing 
@ specialty. 

Ground Prepared Lime, both Carbonate 
and Sulphate. 





You can't sow thistles and 


Perfec- 
tion never 
excelled, 


D. M. FERRY & 
Detrett, Bich.” 








ALFALFA 


All Northern grown, guaranteed to be 99 percent 
pure and free from dodder, Write for free sample 
on which we invite you to get Government tests. 
This seed should produce hay at $60 per acre 
annually. Free instructions on growing. 


GRAIN AND GRASS SEED 


‘ Northern grown and of strongest vitality. We 
handle export grade only and can furnish grass mix- 
ture suitable for any soils. 

known, an excellent 


MELILOTUS reise 


falfa. We have purchased large stocks of choice 
seed at 20 reasonable a price that we can retail at 
ordinary wholesalers’ prices, Write for free catalog, 


THE WING SEED COMPANY 


BOX 731 MECHANICSBURG, OHIO. 


PEAR PSYLLA 


best soil restorer 








friable 





he worst enemy of the Pear growers cannot be 
controlled with lime sulphur, but “ SCALECIDE ” 
used in the Spring just before leafing will not only 
control the Psylla but San Jose Scale and all fungus 
troubles controllable in the dormant season. 

PRICES: In barrels and half barrels, 50¢ per gal- 
lon; 10 gallon cans, $6.00; 5 gallon cans, $3.25, 1 


gallon cans $1.00 Conclusive proofs in Booklets, 
*“* Orchard Dividends’’ and ‘‘ Modern Methods of 
Harvesting, Grading and Packing Apples.’’ Both free 


If you want cheap oils, our *“‘ CARBOLEINE” at 
30c per gallon is the equal of anything else 
&. G. PRATT CO., MFG. CHEMISTS, 
50 Church St., New York City 





BUY DIRECT, SAVE MONEY and GET THE BEST 


Peach trees, fine at $4.00 hundred. 
Apple 0c, ~ SOLE Kinde of Trees ana Berry Plants 


ERNST NURSERIES, Box 18, Moscow, O. 


‘ 





MAR ¥ AN 7 
Growing Real Spanish Onions 


Valencia and Denia onions play an 
important part at times in the United 


States onion market. The onions 
grown for our market in Valencia 
and Denia, Spain, are the mild, 


bright golden, red-tinted, oval onions, 
and also a large, soft, whitish, flat on- 
ion which arrives around six months 
earlier than the smaller yellow ones. 
The past year there was a visible sup- 
ply for export from Spain at the 
opening of the season, according to 
the United States consul, Robert 
Frazer, of about 6,500,000 bushels, 
against 4,600,000 bushels a year 
earlier. This was due largely to a 
substantial increase in acreage. 

Up to the second week in October, 
1910, exports of these onions were 
very heavy, there being shipped 412,- 
000 boxes and crates of ~onions. A 
number of onion growers in this coun- 


try are anxious to try the Valencia 
onion. They hope to acclimatize 
these onions in zones of similar soil 
and climate conditions to those ex- 
isting on the coast of Spain. Consul 
Frazer reports many inquiries asking 
for specific information about the 
cultivation and harvesting of this kind 
of onion. A practical farmer of 
Denia says the soil destined for on- 


ion seeds should be. well cupplied with 


organic fertilizer. This humus should 
result from several manurings, be- 
cause fresh cattle manure is objec- 
tionable for onions in many ways, and 


may even lead directly to rot of bulbs. 
It is the custom to sow ebout one- 
third of an ounce per square yard or 
at the rate of 90 pounds of onions to 


the acre. When the onions are sown 
they are covered lightly with fine 
pulverized earth or dry fermented 
and powdered manure. Then an 
empty barrel or similar light roller 
is passed over the seed bed to slight- 


ly press the earth and facilitate ger- 
mination. The soil into which the on- 
ions are transplanted must be made 
and uniform, 
Pointers on Fertilizing 

The fertilizer, which is used to con- 
siderable extent, is applied to the field 
about two weeks before transplant- 
ing and is sown broadcast. It should 
contain lime superphosphate, strengih 


18-20, 440 pounds to the acre, and 
potassic chloride 310 pounds per 
acre. Since the object is to produce 
a firm onion of medium size and 
prime keeping quality, the large 
amount of potassic compounds is ap- 
plied. When the plants in the nurs- 
ery described above are about % 
inches high, the soil is to be mois- 


tened by irrigation or otherwise and 
a spade used in uprooting the onions. 
The points of the roots an‘ tips of 
the plants are removed with scissors. 
The planting is performed with dib- 
blers, the bulb being barely buried 
beneath the surface, and 4 or 5 inches 
separating each plant, according to 
the size of the onion desired. 

Onions are planted in the ordinary 


way by pressing with the hand each 
bulb firmly in the ground and bring- 
ing the roots inte contact with the 
soil. After the plants have taken 
root, 330 to 400 pounds of nitrate of 
soda to the acre is sown. This 
amount is rarely exceeded, because it 


would have a tendency to make the 
onions grow too large. 

In the district of the flat coast 
lands of Denia and Gandia, Spain, ir- 
rigation is practiced. The number of 
irrigations given a field of onions is 
no more than absolutely necessary. 
taking into consijeration the natural 


moisture and@ rainfall. The first irri- 
gation water is applied immediately 
after transplantation and the last 


one some three weeks before harvest- 


ing. Usually a few days before har- 
vest the onion crop is rolled flat to 
aid in maturing and seasoning the 


bulbs by greater exposure to the sun 
and atmosphere. It is the opinion of 
Valencia farmers that no other crop 
robs the soil to such an extent of the 
constituent elements of its own 
growth, and no other will yield such 
poor results the second year if re- 
peated on the same land. 


See Our Guarantee on Editorial Page 
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Finding Profit in Asparagus 
[From Page 497.] 
interest. and taxes, $87. Total cost, 
labor, materials, ete, $200. Value of 
land for asparagus, $100. This makes an 
investment of $300. before any aspara- 
gus is cut. Of course, this period of 
ali cutgo and no income has prevented 
many people from indulging in the 

culture of asparagus. 

To offset the above, the question of 
profit comes in. The asparagus bed 
may be cut sparingly the third sea- 
son for about two weeks. The product 
will about pay for the labor that 
year. The next 10 or 12 years thd 
profit would be from $200 to $500 per 
acre, according to the season and the 
price. The $500 per acre is an un- 
usual gross amount for Massachusetts 
or New England. 

What About Rust 

An article on asparagus would not 
te complete without some mention of 
the rust. This disease appeared in 
New England in 1896 and ruined hun- 
dreds of acres that were producing 
thousands of. dollars for their owners. 
The rust is a vegetable parasitic fun- 
gus, the spores of which effect a 
lodgment on the asparagus stalk. 
The spores multiply in the sap and 
deplete it to such an extent that the 
plant dies, perhaps not the first year, 
but it is seriously weakened. As a re- 
sult of the damage caused by the rust, 
the price has been very high, and 
while some have lost money, Many 
have been more than satisfied with 
the high values received. 

Some growers of asparagus, have 
sprayed with bordeaux for the rust, 
with good results, but the work is ex- 
pensive and only adds. more work to 
the already overburdened farmer. 
Breeding a rust resistant variety seems 
to be the only way out of a bad sit- 
uation. Fortunately, this work has 
been taken up wy the federal depart- 
ment of agriculture and extensive 
breeding experiments are being car- 
ried on by Prof J. B. Norton, one of 
the country’s best plant breeders. 
Speed the day when the rust resistant 
asparagus will have become a reality. 





Muck Mulch of Benefit—c. L. 
Damine of the east bay district, Grand 
Traverse county, Mich, has a plum or- 
chard that has borne fruit nearly 
every season for 27 years. Some years 
ago he wanted to use a certain piece 
of swamp land for garcening. Not 
wishing to wait for the sod to rot, he 
took it up and placed it in piles for 
a-few weeks. His plum and cherry 
trees were not doing very well, and by 
way of experiment he gave the trees 


a liberal mulching of dry sod and 
muck. The trees made vigorous 
growth and began to bear abun- 
dantly. 


Boes the development of the west 


injure the eastern farmer? Does 
Alaska’s gold injure our money sys- 
tem? There will be some rough 


edges that will need smoothing over 
if the reciprocity treaty is enacted, 
but as a diamond has to be cut to 
bring out its beauty, and the chips 
pay well for the cutting, so we must 
not expect a perfect treaty at first, 
but one which will grow into perfec- 
tion? How are the two great coun- 
tries divided? Only by an imaginary 
line. They have different forms of 
government, but why should that 
make a difference? The United States 
and Canada are by nature one great 


country, and can only be best de- 
veloped .as_ such. Take away any 
part of it and you will injure the 


whole.—[Howard F. DeCou, Camden 





County, N J. 




















A FOOD STORY 


Makes a Woman of 70 “One in 10,000” 


The widow of one of Ohio’s most 
distinguished newspapér editors and 
a famous leader in politics in his day, 
says she is 70 years old, and a 
“stronger woman than you will find 
in ten thousand,”’ and she credits her 
fine physical condition to the use of 
Grape-Nuts: 

“Many years ago I had a terrible 
fall which permanently injured my 
stomach. For years I lived on a prep- 
aration of cornstarch and milk, but it 
grew so repugnant to me that I had 
to give it up. Then I tried, one after 
another, a dozen different kinds ot 
cereals, but the process of digestion 
gave me great pain. 

“It was not until I began to use 
Grape-Nuts food. three years ago that 
I found relief. It has proved, with 
the dear Lord’s blessing, a_ great 
boon to-me. It brought me health 
and igor such as I never expected to 
again enjoy, and in gratitude I never 
fail to sound its praises.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Look for it in the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” to be found in 
pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full. of human 
interest. 


‘For Dairy Cows 


An Easy Way to Compound 
a Properly Balanced 
Ration 


A good, substantial foundation for a 
roperly balanced ration can be obtained 
rom a combination of 4 lbs. Dried Beet 
Pulp (preferably moistened for several 
hours before using) with 2 lbs. 41% Cotton- 
seed meal, or in place of the Cottonseed 
meal use 3 lbs. gluten feed, 334 to 4 lbs. 
Distillers’ Dried Grains or 3% to 4 lbs 
Dried Brewers’ Grains. Add to this 
combination any grain that is available to 
you-—corn, oats, buckwheat, barley, mid- 
dlings or bran—and you will have a ration 
which will closely approximate the Stand- 
ard. If wheat bran or wheat middlings 
are used, 344 lbs. of Dried Distillers’ 
Grains or Dried Brewers’ Grains should 
be ample, but with corn, oats, buckwheat 
or barley, use 4 lbs. This recommenda 
tion assumes that your roughage is equiva 
lent in feeding value to 18 lbs. of mixed 
hay. Ifthe roughage is poor, it may be 
necessary to slightly increase the protein 
feed by using a little more Cottonseed 
meal, Gluten Feed, Distillers’ Dried 
Grains or Brewers’ Dried Grains. 


Dried Beet Pulp can be obtained 
from local feed dealers generally or from 


THE. LARROWE MILLING CO., 
1507 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT— proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Onl int endorsed by the “‘Grange.” 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE, 
From the Mill Direct to You at Pactory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 
How to avoid trouble and expense caused by paints 
fading, ing and gocting. Valuable information 
free to zoe with Sample Oolor Oards. Write me. DO 
IT NOW. I can save you money. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ALWAYS Mention F.%on Ties 
This Journal +; 
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Belt” 
wherry Plants 


y likes fine strawberries, and to prove that our new 
the laageet and strongest 
the heaviest fruiter, we offer to send you O PLANTS (worth 
cents) absolutely FREE. We have picked 12 
es from a test bed grown from but two G 
the year before. You can do as well, and at the same time raise 
yo plants for a new bed. If you care 
mail expense, we will add 6 BY EVERGREENS 
old, and send all to you at proper plan 
t acquainted with our “HARDY BL. 
ts. Write 
plants for you and send you our catalog by mext mail. Address 


THE GARDNER NURSERY CO., Box 343 , Osage, lowa 
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wer,as well as 


T plants set 


to 10 cents for 
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time in the 2 men 
to-day and we will reserve the 











































Poison Greenhouse Cutworms 


JOHN J. DAVIS 


Cutworms may be brought 
greenhouses with the soil, éspecially in 
sod soil, either in the egg, the larva, 
or pupa stage, but if the soil is ster- 
ilized with steam to kill this and other 
soil-inhabiting insects, before being 
placed in the benches, no trouble need 
be feared providing, of course, that the 
houses are likewise uninfested. In let- 
tuce green-houses we have found that 
if the refuse lettuce leaves are strewn 
along the benches, after the lettuce 
has been gathered, and poisoned with 
paris green, and this process repeated 
several times if necessary, practically 
all of the cutworms will be killed and 
the new crop safely planted. 

In fern, asparagus and carnation 
beds we have had ercellent results by 
using a poisoned bran mash, which 
consists of one pound of paris green 
thoroughly mixed with about 16 
pounds of bran to which has been 
added just enough water to. slightly 
dampen it. A little of this bran mash, 
about a small tablespoonful, is placed 
near the base of each plant, and the 
cutworms, feeding on it in preference 
to the plants, will be poisoned. 
Benches suspected of harboring cut- 
worms should be treated with one of 
the poison baits before any crops are 
planted in them. In addition to the 
remedies already suggested it is al- 
ways advisable to have several lantern 
straps in operation, to capture the 
night-flying moths. Hand picking, 
either by searching for the worms in 
the soil by day or with a lantern at 
night when they are at work on the 


plants, is applicable where the infesta- 
tion is light, but when the cutworms 
are abundant it has proven of little 
value. 





Sow Winter Primulas Now 


LILY KAINS, MIDDLESEX COUNTY, ONT 


Of all house plants 
primrose is my favorite. I find it in 
every way satisfactory, and easy to 
grow. I think the nicest plan is to 
raise the plants from seed. In no 
other way has one the same pride of 
ownership. I always try to get good 
seed and sow early in the _ spring. 
Sometimes the seeds are slow to ger- 
minate, but with patience the plants 
come, When large enoug:. to handle 
| transplant into seedling pots, and 
from these into flowerings pots, using 
a moisture of ordinary garden soil, 
leaf mold and sand, and when I can 
get it a little old well-rotted manure. 
| am always very careful in watering 





the Chinese 


not to let the water touch the leaves 
of the base.of the plant. Even a 
healthy looking specimen may topple 


over from damping, due to this cause. 
In the summer I put the plants out 


into | 





HE profit from all the work, time, and money 
you put into your grain fields in the spring 
and summer depends on the harvest. Pre- 
paring the soil, planting good seed, and caring for 
the fields while the grain is growing—all are impor- 
tant—but the harvest is most important of all. 


You must appreciate how much depends on the 
harvesting machines you will use. You know that 
you cannot afford to risk using a machine that may 
break down during the few days in which you must 
harvest the value and profit ofa hundred day’s work. 
Why not take a lesson from the experience of mil- 
lions of other progressive farmers by choosing one 
of the six famous I H C harvesting machines? 


Champion McCormick Osborne 
Deering Milwaukee Plano 


Your time cannot be used to better advantage 
now than in looking over your present equipment 
and in investigating new machines if you are in the 
least doubtful of the capacity of your old machines 
tostand the strain of another season’s hard work. 


Above all, your harvest 








must be carried on without in- 
terruption. The rapidly ripen- 
ing grain waits for no man. 
Delays at harvest time are too 
expensive torisk. Your harvest- 
ing machines must be right. 


THC 


information 
on better farming. 
If you have any 


sally canoe It takes time to consider 


carefully before de- 
ciding on any harvest- 
ing machine. You not 
only want dependa- 
bility, efficiency, 
strength, and dura- 
bility, but you also 


vice Bureau, and 
learn what our 
experts and others 
have found ont 
concerning these 
subjects. 
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INSURE THE HARVEST PROFIT 


want amachine backed by a reputation that insures 
all these things. You want a machine backed byan 
organization that insures your getting absolutely 
jnterchangeable parts quickly in case of emergency. 
Don’t overlook that vitally important point 


Many years of experience{and constant improving 
has placed I H C harvesting machines in a class by 
themselves. Whether you choose a Champion, 
McCormick, Osborne, Milwaukee, Deering, or Plano, 
you are assured of a machine that is built according 
to the best principles of construction worked out by 
1 HC experts after years of careful observance of 
harvesting machines at work, under every condition, 
in the fields of thousands of farmers throughout 
the country. 


Why notsee the I H C local dealer at once? Now, 
while you are not nearly as busy as you will be later, 
is the time to give the harvesting machine question 
careful thought. Before another sunset insure the 
profit of a hundred days. Let the I H C local dealer 
tell you which of the six I H C harvesting machines 
is best for your requirements—Champion, McCor- 
mick, Osborne, Deering, Milwaukee, and Piano— 
all of the highest quality. Do not overlook their 
efficient lines of haying machines and tools. 


Don’t experiment with binder twine, either. Get 
one of the seven perfectly dependable brands of twine 
and be sure. Choose Champion, McCormick, Os- 
borne, Deering, Milwaukee, Piano, or International— 
in Sisal, Standard, Manila, and Pure Manila brands. 


If not convenient for you to call on the I H C 
local dealer this week, write at once for catalogues 
and any information you especially desire. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago USA 









































































































of doors, keeping them in a shady 
position, Rain will not hurt them 
It is only in the house here is dan- 
ger of damping off. i take them in 
before it gets cold in the fall. A 
north or an east window will suit 
them best. They do not like strong 
sunlight. They should be in bloom 
it Christmas. All plants when in 


bloom look so much prettier grouped 
than in straight lines in a window. 
4 table at the side will give them 
plenty of light and the effect in the 
om is much better. 





Infectious Abortion—J. H. J., Penn- | 
yivania, asks for advice in combating 
infectious abortion, There are many 
patent preparations advertised, and 
Iso those .who advise the carbolic | 

id treatment, etc, but, as a rule 
best results are gained by 

e of disinfectants 
wash out the uterus of these animals 
every day or so with about two quarts | 
of a 2% solution of creolin, until all | 
discharge has ceased. Use liberally 
about the stable a 10% solution of 
sulpho napthol or similar dfsinfectant, 
and wash the hind parts of cows in 
calf with the same solution. Keep 





“i . ‘ . , the | 
bes : rai by the proper 
use isi ct: s. Remove all} 
aborting animals from those with calf, 















Get this Genuine Alectride Tool 


Please send me free and 
%e, 
“e 





Harman Supply Co., 160 Harrison St., Dept. 2563 Chicago 


prepaid book'ets explaining 
your tree trial offer of your Alectride Tool Grindes, 








free this genuine 
not draw the 


mt one in every locali 


and how easily it is done. See how 


en unless you 


Sharpen your tools at my expense. 
is a back number and that the emery wheel is a menace. 
Alectride Farm 


—~, Grinder on Free Trial a 


I want to show you that the ancient 


from 
grindstone would take half an hour. 
A ~= to send a few of these machines out on 
I want you to clip off and send the coupon at the u 
announcement and will mail at once circulars explaining every detail oft 


{ Don’t Want You to Send Me a Cent of Your Money. | Don’t Want Any Promise 


Grinder on your farm for a few days. Sharpen your dull axe, your dull scythe, your dull com 


10 MACHINES I! IN 1 


I merety want to place this Genuine Alectride 
kuives, your dull cold chisels, or hatchet, or any dull tool you have. 


your tools in from one-fourth t0 one-twenty-4i th of the time tred a 
grindstone and does not heat nor draw the temper. Do all this—give an nahin ae 
you positively cannot get slong without 
at our expense. tei uestions. 


"ee, 
indstone *%, 


Al ¥ mever wears out. It does not glaze over. 


See how quickly 


AdAse8S wcccccccccccecsseecessenesenuenEED 


I want you to try positively ba ener? pay ye 
Tool Grinder. Alectride is the only true abrasive. It will *, m yan 
steel; it will sharpen the dullest tool in from $ to 5 minutes, when coupos. 


Free Trial in every part of the United States. I want "ee, 
per right hand corner "me, 
- offer [am making here, °® 





sous stones) 


‘ow send 
and our iove trial oer. 


Sat gs Tits 8 ne 
a 
10 Day 


Sex~ecesoene= 














your own bull and do not allow him 20 Sanne explanation of cur Great an Razor ew) 
to serve animals outside your OWN | @§gehines Attachment (New) 
herd, Before and after service, in i 
syringe out his sheath with a 1% 
pees solution. A cow that has 
a — 
mee ee SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE 
— . tr. ah . oe oe oe oe PIA MT WYwrry mma tTtrTmtYyYTeLT Se feaal oe 
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What Does It Cost To 
perate An Automobile? 


[HAT depends almost entirely 
on the make of car you buy. 
The first cost of some cars is little, and the 


operating, or second cost, is big. 


rst cost last. 


at the least possible expense. 


the Overland—the most economica 


second cost. 


full significance of the strong statement just made. 
q Twenty-five thousand enthusiastic 


owners will vouch for that statement in no uncertain terms. 


who must have an absolutely 
service—summer and winter, day and night. 


OVERLAND AUTO CO., ToLepo, Oxo. 


expense, and am glad to furnish you with this information. 


Overland in economy for upkeep. 
Yours for the Overland, 


reverse and selective. Brakes internal expanding, external contracting. 


price. WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


The Willys- Overland Company 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


148 Central Avenue 


Model 51, (Fore-Door) 110-Inch Wheel \ 
Base, 4-Cylinder, 30 H. P. $1,250 


The logical and safe thing is to consider the second cost first, and the 


q In designing, in selecting material, in manufacturing Overland cars, we 
have spared no effort or expense to produce cars that will give utmost service 


@ That our Dar 4 is correct is surly proven by the unparalleled success of 
—- car in the world both in first cost and 


@ There are now about one thousand Overland dealers. One of them wants 
the opportunity to prove to you by actual comparison and demonstration the 


roduce one typical, unsolicited expression. We have purposel 
rom the mass the letter of a ——— because, of all men, he is the one 
ependable, economical car for continuous 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


GENTLEMEN—When | talked of huying an automobile more than a year ago there was 
some many very important questions that no one was prepared to answer: 
cerning the upkeep of the machine. I have kept a careful tabulated account of my year’s 


With the exception of ten days’ sickness last winter, my machine has been run as a 
physician runs a machine in his practice scattered all over the city, besides taking many 
pleasure rides of evenings and some Sunday rides to adjoining country towns. 


My gasoline cost me for the year. ......eeeseeeseceeess $59.67 
Lubricating oil..... po 60ee lee cescepeccs ceeseeeesovees 
Transmission grease......seseeeeeee Srecee verooeds tan 
Anti-freeze fluid. .....cccccccccccccscdescccsccvccsers 
Battery. colle, oc ccccrcccccsesccceccccevcccvesteccsces 


This makes for the year an average of 2114c. per day for actual running expenses. 

. Other expenses, including all supplies and mending tubes, tires, patches, etc., as well as 
licenses and all expenses connected with owning a machine, cost an additional 234¢c. per 
day, making a total of 45c. per day. I have not heard of any car that compares with the 


W. R. STEWART, M. D. 


q It is, of course, impossible for any manufacturer to say how much it will cost an 
owner to operate his car. There is a wide range of difference in conditions and in 
drivers. The very nature of Overland manufacturing methods insures a car that must perforce be 
efficient, reliable and economical. We know from our own experiments and from the actual 
experience of Overland owners that it offers: the greatest automobile value when purchase 
price is considered and that it can be operated and maintained at less cost than any car of 
similar rating. We make five models, all with high duty, quiet, four-cylinder motors, from 
20 to 40-horse power. There are twenty-two body styles, priced from $775 to $1675. This 
car shown below is Model 51, with fore-doors and center control, that is to say, the shift- 
ing lever and emergency brake lever are inside the car in the center at the left of the 
driver. Notice on other fore-door makes the levers are outsidé, proving that the body is 
patched up with the fore-doors to meet the latest ideas. Model 51 has a thirty-horse power, 
four-cylinder motor that is a marvel of efficiency, quietness and reliability. Dual ignition, 
magneto and battery, 110-in. wheel base, seats five people, tires 34x3% in., three speeds 


Get in touch with the QUERLAND dealer nearest you 
and compare this car with others about this 














RAPID TRANSIT FOR FARMERS 








Automobiles and Muddy Roads 


CLARENCE A. SHAMEL ILLINOIS 

I recently made a trip through 
three of the corn states in the middle 
west, and took it upon myself to look 
into the farm automobile question, I 
did it because during this mild Feb- 
ruary the frost had gone out of the 
ground and there was enough mud 
for anybody; in fact, it was one of the 
muddiest trips I ever took, and I won- 
dered how the farmers who owned 
automobiles lookel upon their ma- 
chines when the roads were in such 
condition. I talked to quite a number 
of them, and they all seemed to be 
optimistic on the practicability of 
automobiles on the farm. In two 
sections hard roads partially solved 
the difficulty, and automobiles were 
being used, even though it was quite 
muddy, and the machines were dis- 
reputable looking affairs when they 
got into the barn. 

However, where old automobiles 
were owned farmers had no scruples 
against running them over muddy 
roads, and seemed to think that thty 
preferred them to horses, even under 
these unfavorable conditions. For the 
most part, however, automobiles were 
not used while frost was coming out 
of the ground, but the farmers 
claimed that nine to 10 months during 
the year they could use the machines, 
and that they. were well worth while 
for that time. Now, while the roads 










































consin lakes. ‘They go back and forth 
in the machine, and have it with them 
for use while taking their outing. 
They spend a little while fishing, then 
put in some of their time in Mil- 
waukee and Chicago on the way 
home, so that they can get the ben- 
efits of the city. It is not strange 
that farmers who are in the country 
all.the time should prefer to spend a 
part of their vacation in town, 


Runabout Popular 


The third machine was a two- 
seated runabout, and this was used 
for knocking about the farm prin- 
cipally. It was not often taken on 
the road, although it occasionally 
made trips to town. It was light and 
could be operated over comparatively 
soft ground, and was in constant use 
during the farmin& season. The 
ewner stated to me that he believed 
he could not get along without his 
automobiles, in spite of the fact that 
he had plenty of horses. He preferred 
the machine for making trips around 
his rather large place. 

In another part of the country I 
found that the preference was for the 
medium weight automobile. The very 
large cars were objectionable for two 
reasons: First, because of the ex- 
pense, and second, because of the fact 
that they are rather cumbersome 
when off the well-traveled road. I 
asked several men in this community 
about the practicability of farm auto- 
mobiles, and they all: replied that 








AUTOMOBILE US 


as a time saver on the farm. 


are muddy, there is very little need 
for going to town, and, in fact, there 
is not much running about the farm 
to be done, 

I found one farmer who owned 
three automobiles. One was an ex- 
pensive seven-passenger touring car, 
which he had owned since 1907. It 
was in good condition and he was hav- 
ing it refitted. It was an immense 
ear; in fact, almost too large for coun- 
try use. It had a 60-horse power 
engine and developed considerably 
more power. He had used it very 
freely, but said that for his use lighter 
ears were to be preferred. He was 
willing to sell the heavy machine for 
a reasonable figure, and . will un- 
doubtedly do so before many months. 

The second machine was a five- 
seatéd touring car, and this seemed 
to be the one which was used most. 
It was a good size machine and was 
used chiefly for going back and forth 
to town and for pleasure purposes 
pure and simple. He did not often 
haul stuff in it, although it was fre- 
quently used to transport light pack- 
ages from the city to th. country 
home, He had had very little trouble 
with this machine, although he had 
used it freely. He lived in a com- 
munity where there were practically 
no hard roads, so that his tires lasted 
well. He and his family take a vaca- 
tion every year at one of the Wis- 


EFUL IN MOVING A HOUSE 


This illustration shows a 10-horse power automobile moving a house 
10x24 feet. This auto engine has no great horse power, but,is invaluable 




































when a farmer could afford a ma- 
chine he ought to have one. They 
were up on automobile matters, as 
was proved by the fact that some 
of them had visited the Chicago auto- 
mobile show, and knew about how 
many of the machines sold at that 
show went to the country. 

On one of my trips I met a young 
man from Rice county, Kan. This 
county is in the western part of the 
state, and is not considered one of 
the wealthiest counties. The roads, 
however, are good, and this young 
man told me that there were $90,000 
worth of automobiles in. Rice county 
alone. <As there are no large towns 
in that county, of course the ma- 
jority of these machines was owned 
in the country. This seemed to prove 
that the automobile has come to the 
farm to stay. 

The manufacturers of automobiles 
have at last been forced to admit that 
at least 50% of the output goes to the 
country. They are consequently man- 
ufacturing machines especially adapt- 
ed to country conditions, I was 
particularly interested in an auto- 
mobile truck show in Chicago a few 
weeks ago, for among the exhibits 
were a number of trucks which I 
believe many country people could 
use with profit. They are, of course, 
particularly adapted to market gar- 
dening sections in the vicinity of large 














cities, as they can make the trip be- 
tween the garden and the market in 
very short order. In the vicinity of 
Chicago some of the market gardens 
are out as far as 18 or 20 miles. It 
is an all-night trip prior to market 
day for the gardener. If he would 
purchase ome of these lighter auto 
trucks the trip could be made in 1% 
r two hours, and he could go much 
farther into the country with his gar- 
dening, thus securing the advantage 
of cheaper land or cheaper rental. It 
is my opinion that farmers will find 
motor trucks profitable. 





Jottings from the Farmers 


I wish to thank you for the stand 
you have taken in regard to Canadian 
reciprocity. Yours is the only farm 
paper that has had the decency to pro- 
test against this infamous swindle of 
reciprocity, which simply means free 
trade in farm products. You are too 
lenient on the accursed scheme. Please 
denounce it as it deserves. If it goes 
through it will rob the farmers of 
the United States of millions of dol- 
lars every year. You think it will not 
affect the price of wheat, but you are 
mistaken. It will affect the price of 
wheat enough to make wheat raising 
unprofitable, except under very favor- 
able conditions.—[Andrew O. Foss, 
Fairview, Mont. 





No progressive farmer, stockman 
or fruit grower can afford to move 
along in business life without Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. Fruit growing is 
one of the leading industries in the 
hilly regions of Ross county, O. More 
than half of this, the Becond largest 
county in the state, is adapted to the 
growing of all kinds of fruit. Not- 
withstanding the total failure of the 
crop in 1910, much interest is man- 
ifested in the coming crop.—[M. I. 





We should never burn anything on 
land that can be plowed under. The 
burning of that land robs it of humus, 
something much needed in all lands. 
Suppose that a farmer starts to clear 
a field of new grouud in  winter- 
time, which is not to be put in culti- 
vation until it has mellowed out and 
until all the small brush and trash 
are rotted—so treated this land should 
never be burned over. In ciearing old 
land that has much old wood to be 
burned, I like to pile these in large 
heaps, ineluding the ole logs and 
chunks, and tO burn them in damp 
weather, so that the small stuff will 
be left on the ground to rot. Land that 
is burned over is having a rich in- 
heritance wasted. All of that vege- 
table matter should be turned into the 
soil to rot and decay. to add humus 
to the soil—[{J. C. Lewis, Wilkes 
County, N CGC, 





At a recent farmers’ institute held 
Roseland, farm economy was 
strongly urged. Look after the waste 
upon the farm. See that everything 
that can be used for fertilizer is pre- 
served and applied to the land. Take 
ire that nitrogen in manure is not 
ost. Keep it covered in sheds or ap- 
Ply it directly upon the land where 
t is not too hilly.—[C. B. Crane, Bs- 
sex County, N J. 





The outlook for dairymen in this 
section for the coming summer is not 
very good. Both butter and cheese 
are off in price. Many of our cream- 
eries have not made out their Novem- 
ber dividends yet. This county is 
going very largely into producing win- 
ter milk. Many will not return to 
the old way, the cost of production 
eing too great for the prices re- 
-eived. The average prices range 
from $1.10 to $1.30 p can at the sta- 

—— E. Wright, Cortland Coun- 

» IN . 





Heat, Energy and Fat—Protein, 
tarch, fat, sugar and fiber are the 
trients that make up foods. Protein 
the only one from which muscle 
‘ Ussue can be made. The others 
ve to produce heat, energy and fat. 
‘rch and sugar are about equal in 
‘d value. The fiber in the plant 
sreen has the same food value 
“Ss Starch. Fats serve the same pur- 
pose in the animal body as starch, 
put are more concentrated, having 
-~A times as much nutrient in 2. 
en weight, 





“WORTH CAREFUL READING (19) 503 


E ict t12-inch wheel 
P. motor; 3-point = ot eee f base; 34x4-inch 
suspension; § pas- 4 aH } - tires; 12-inch 
senger; selective (Peas rr clearance. Equip- 
sliding transmis- ment: gas head 
sion; our own sim- FA SN ~~ eS ae light, gas gener- 
ple Sauer (one f / Y ’ f ator, tools, pump, 
adjustment); spe- ) ence jack and repai 
cial splash lubrica- () kis. - 
tion system; jump 


on atte $1600 
If You Can Harness a Horse 
You Can Understand this Car 


A wrench, a pair of eyes and hands are all and worry—especially out in the country, 
you need to get inside the motor. That’s how where repair men are scarce. 
simple it is. These features are not found on the ordi- 

The heads of the cylinders are easily re- nary type of motor, where you have to take off 
movable, and so are the side hand plates the cylinders proper and the lower half of the 
(shown by pointers in cuts below). Each crank case—a half day’s job or more. On an 
of these features makes it easy to ‘*get inside’? OAKLAND you can do it in half an hour. 
your motor in a few minutes ; see what’s the These two features, aside from the OAK- 
matter ; make a connecting-rod adjustment, LAND’S record as winner of 25 hill climbs, 
clean out the carbon deposit, if it’s there, ordo —_ road tests and endurance runs (proving perfect 
anything you want, just by using a wrench. mechanical construction), should appeal to 
Such ready accessibility saves you time, money _every automobile buyer. 


Cuts below illustrate the ease of getting at any part of the Oakland motor 


TOP VIEW of 40 H.P. Motor showing easy access SIDE VIEW of 40 H.P. Motor showing easy access by re- 
to cylinders permitting cleaning by owner. moving side 
hand-hole 
plate tomake 
connecting- 

adjust- 
ment. 




















[Side Hand- 
Hole Plate 
Removed: 


to Make 
{Adjustment 








LIST OF 1911 MODELS Be sure to mail this coupon to the factory 
TWO CHASSIS—-SEVEN BODIES OAKLAND Motor Car Co, : 


o H.P. "Keaslen car, fone d 1 $50 Oakland Ave, Pontiac, Mich. 
3 Cbcnochente ey A : ove 200 Motor Please send me copies of “Little Stories of Big Vic. 


tories "’; ** The Man Who Has Driven One" The 
30 H.P. 4 pass. Toy tonneau,fore doors, 1150 191 Catal * ’ 
30 H.P. 2 pass, Runabout pit” = 1000 Car Co. ee 
.P. § pass. Touring car, fore doors, 1600 350 Oakland ——— 


-P. § pass. Touring car - - 
.P, 2 pass. Roadster - = 1550 Avenue — 
Guaranteed for One Year Pontiac, Mich. 








40H 
40H 
4qoH 














Ohn Wants You T 
helps Have His Book 


It’s his only salesman—the chea one he can hire—the best and cheapest one you can buy 
a Buggy from. No dealer, jobber, or salesman makes a cent profit on an Buggy Phelps 
sells you direct from factory—you make the saving, amounting to $25.00 to $75.00, according 
to the kind of Buggy you buy. 

In this Book Phelps takes you through his factory—the largest of its kind in the world—~ 


shows you with big photographs everything about a Buggy 
\ / " 
x 






















from the white unpainted Split Hickory to the finished 
product—tells you how he makes them all to order— 
giving you many options as to finish — trimming — 
upholstery, etc. 


Split Hickory Buggies 


30 Days’ Free Road Test —- 2 Years’ Guarantee 





“This e F d 
Saves You 





























—all trade-marked Vehicles—the highest grade : Vax | 

é $25 5 e —Auto Seat Buggies Runabouts, Garvere Carriages, Driv. y 
@ S9EO FD 5 OE ine cag. Sine Wecons, sesame careey fe creams \ \ Vi =) 
@ 3 lea 8 AN ON 


in 10 Big Towns or in 25 Dealers’ Stores. 







ree Book will post you how to select the best — RS 
Buggy—what you ought to pay—and on the latest styles— SZ} Se <Z|\ 


no matter where you buy. Just send your name and yy OF 
Sree ean co ANC NY 


se 
Largest Factory in the World Selling Direct o 
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oteneteennlbe, 














complaints relating to the transnorte-'| aw Se —_— aE 2a hOC a — —_— a — 
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Perfect” 


e Wire Fencing is best all through. 


The wire is drawn from a special quality of open 
THE BEST hearth material—tough, pliable, strong, long lived 
WIRE like old-time iron wire. It is the finest fencing 
wire possible to manufacture. 
Galvanizing Heavily galvanized by our own new and perfect 
Perfect. Process, the wire is positively moisture- proof. 
The fact that 


All Stay Wires and Line Wires are Electrically Welded 


not only eliminates the weakening and = 

moisture - gathering wraps, clamps 

and ties, but practically transforms 

the fence into one piece of perfor- 

ated steel. Sectional view— Amalgamation perfect. No seam 

No Waste Wire There is no waste wire to make useless weight; 
instead, heavier wire is used and all the weight 

NoWasteWeight is fence. Stay wires being of the same size as 
line wires, the 

“Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence is the Strongest in the World 

EVERY ROD GUARANTEED PERFECT 


Catalogue showing 73 different styles and sizes, adapted to every purpose—FIELD, 
FARM, RANCH, LAWN, POULTRY—Sent free on request. Sold by dealers everywhere 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CoO.; 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 












Makers of _ 
PERFECT™ brands of Barbed Wi ight, annealed 
be Wire, Fence Sta ed Wie Nai and 
“Pittsburgh PERF ** Fencing. 








This Boot Represents 
Many Years’ Experience 


For many years we have been te effort to turn out 

the very best boot that we could. e have sacrificed profit 
right and left in order to put into each pair a quality of 
material and workmanship so high that to the ordinary 
manufacturer it seemed impossible. 


8,000,000 people today insist on the Red ‘‘Ball-Band’’ 
trade-mark whenever they buy rubber boots or arctics. 

























Ask your neighbor what he thinks ofthem. He'll tell you that they last 
longer, are more comfortable and give better satisfaction than any other 
rubber footwear made. Inside or out, from top to heel, you won't find a 
place that has been skimped. “Ball-Band” boots are giving good 
service when ordinary boots are worn out. 

45,000 dealers sell“ Ball-Band” goods. Go to one and ask him to 
: show you a pair. But be sure the Red “Ball-Band” trade- 
mark is on it. 

If he can’t supply you, write us, mentioning his name. 
MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO., Mishawaka, Ind. 


**The House That Pays Millions for Quaiity*’ 
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Iron R Offer 
Guaranteed For 30 Years Covteal question quattes 
Without Painting years. ut 





The only Guaranteed Metal Roofing ever 
market. Samples free. Write for a free 
remarkabie tests, A way vut of your roof troubles 


THE AMERICAN !RON ROOFING CO. Dept. E, ELYRIA, ONO 
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SBOYS CORN CLUB 
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Ready for Work in Corn Club 


Alabama: Laurence Jackson, Cur- 
tis Bryan Avery, Vernon R. Thagard, 
Delaware: Clayton Luff, Fred Gow. 


Georgia: Mims Ware, Jr, Ivy W. 
Duggar, Jr. 

Kentucky: Robert Davis. 

Maryland: Charies H. R. Walton, 


George Edward Knox, Leroy Nichols, 
Paul Wockenfuss, Ernest Merkel, 
Frederick Martin, Paul Twining, Anna 
V. Searborough, Roland L. Horn, W. 
Earle Payne, Carlton H. Rue, E. 
Earle Pickett, Jesse Elias Travers, 
Ruth Clendaniel, Calvin Bodley, Clar- 
ence Bodley. 

North Carolina: William Stephens, 
D. S. Nance, James M. Hines. 

New Jersey: Arthur Ruckman, 
Daniel Pierson, Clarence R. Wagner, 
Harvey A. Drew, Laurence Larson, 
Alvin C. Blackwell, Alfred Gesling, 
Charles Woodruff, J. William Orr, 
Harry Wolinsky,” Nathan Alterman, 
Abie Blittman, Louis Natkin, Max 
Shriber, Isaac Reis, Maurice J. Lev- 
inson, Max Phoff, Joseph Coney, 
Harry Kleinfield, Hyman Kanepky, 
Jacob Stavitsky, Sigmound H. Stein- 
berg, Barney Steinsnyder, Hyman 
Brotman, Allen Kanoutch, Sidney 
Bailey. 

New York: Jihn E. Jones, Henry 
Cc. Eggleston, John Cleveland, Lloyd 
L. Wells, Stanley Holland, Henry D. 
Barron, Alfred Edick, Clarence J. 
Hayes, DeWilton Best, Clayton Rei- 
mann, Martin Schuelke, Nicholas 
Smith, Frank Smith, Louise Smith, 
Earl Snyder, Willis E. Knapp, Charles 
Webster Miner, Samuel B. Becker, 
Charles E. Simonds, Herbert J. Mor- 
ris, George W. Canaday, William L. 
Canaday, PRernard L. Canaday, Wil- 
liam H. Armstrong, Levi C. Masher, 
William Garwood, Jr, Richard J. Si- 
monds, F. Lehming, Arthur 
Scheidleman, Spencer Thompson, Mc- 
Kinley Witty, Harold Davis, Earl N. 
Scott, Lynn 'M. Given, Clarence 
Broeker, Glenn T. Gregory, Lewis 
Gasper, Willie Rooney, Donald Par- 
ish, George H. Van Valkenburg, John 
A. Cook, H. A. N. Dickens, Augustus 
Sager,.Roy Holtz, Harold L. Phillips, 


Laurence W. Stone, Otto Ruehle, 
John W. Gearing, Stanley L. Sim- 
mons, Kenneth B. Tuthill, Ivan D. 


Tator, Willis C. House, Raymond O. 
Lapier, Merton Colby, J. II, Roberts, 
E. Wyatt Bedout, Otto Diller, Miron 
I. Crinklan, Roy C. Eaton, Harry An- 
derson, Carl Tierney, Samuel Brott, 
Guy Meyerink, Bernard A. Colby, 
Earl N. Bishopp, J. Henry Roberts, 
Alfred Cornell, Harriet Cornell, Dewey 
Cornell, Herbert Cornell, Marion Cor- 
nel, Donald Crossman, Roy Crossman, 
Leta Burwell, Belva Burwell, Wallace 
Burwell, Maurice Burwell, Inez Pike, 
Poul H. Jones. 

Ohio: Dewey Hartzell, Ralph H. 
Ayers, Sherman Will, Julian Eaton, 
Clarence I. Buell, John S. Duncan, 
Jr, Ola N. Landon, Henry Battles, 
Lewis Bevan, Jr, Raymond W. Bentz, 
William Miles, Herbert D. Walker, 
Herbert Betts, Earl A. Nelson, Her- 
bert J. Proctor, Roy Hieber, Ralph T. 
Roush, Roy Hartzell, Walter Reid, 
Marcus Becker, Russell Hottenstein, 
Lloyd J. Doll, George ~ MeKillup, 
Charles Gail Lucas, Morris Wells, E. 
Howard Kester, Hobart C. Powell, 
Anderson Warrick, Harold Walrath, 
Howard Scott. 

Pennsylvania: E. Howard Kester, 
Norman B. Coates, H. Kenneth 
Bangs, Horace A. Broun, William 
Dieck, GanSon Cohn, Freida Risch, 
George A. Tulford,-George E. Huber, 


Fremont Scott, W. Otto Sprowls, 
Clyde W. Miller, George H. Fenster- 
macher, Guy kL. Nicodlimus, Ray 
Brackbill, Amos lL. Sherts, Charlie 


Kitts, Carl Schott, Carl E. Cable, C. 
Elis Bechtel, Millard Shaull, Harry J. 


Shireman, Carl Knorr, William J. 
Holstein, Jr. Calvin Heiple, Erhart 
Budress, Ernest Lee Elsesser, Reed 


Whitesell, Lewis E. Travis, Roy Lu- 
durg, Enoch A. Phillips, James Al- 
bert Rodcay, Harry Trevorrow, Ber- 
tha C. Luz, Charlie Demslet, Arthur 
Weld, James L. Yaple, S. Evan Rey- 
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nolds, C. Richard Kock, Edward P, 
Curry, Marie Bittner, Walter Bittner, 
Howard A. Butler, Delmont Bouncy, 
Robert E. Moyer. 

Tennessee: Arvel Ayres, F. A. 
Beaumont, John T. Parker, Frank 
Parker. 

Virginia: William F. Bolen, Charles 
H. Bolen, Rawley Carter. 


West Virginia: Ethel M. Mount, 
Murry McClelung, John Willmer, 
Charley Harrison, Wade Lawson, 


Oral C. Hathaway. 





Raising Sweepstake Corn 


BOY D. CLORE, INDIANA 





My interest in corn growing was 
greatly encouraged two years ago 
when my father offered to take me 
into partnership on the farm, I gave 
a good deal of my time to the study of 
corn culture from then on, with the 
fixed determination of winning a grand 
championship on 10 ears of corn, as 
my father had done before at Chicago 
in 1907, and Omaha in 1908. 

I am almost convinced that the con- 
dition of the soil is the most important 
factor in successful corn growing. I 
follow a rotation of corn, wheat and 
clover, have a complete system of 
underdrainage and apply plenty of 
barnyard manure. I have found that 
commercial fer ilizer of the right kind 
and rightly apylied adds greatly to the 
yield of corn and considerably to the 
maturity and quality. 

For clover sod, I prefer fall plowing. 
This also helps to do away with cut- 
worms and other injurious pests and 
helps along with the spring work. 
For the right kind of a seed bed, it 
is important to disk thoroughly before 
the ground is allowed to dry and be- 
come hard. One thing I remember in 
all stages of preparation is, not to 
work the svil when it is the least 
heavy. I follow the early disking with 
a spring harrow, and if the soil is a 
little dry use a roller on it, which 
helps to retain moisture. 


Plant Early 


I always plant as early in the sea- 
son as possible. I prefer the check 
system 3% feet each way, planting 
two good kernels to the hill. I am 
careful to test each individual ear of 
corn to be planted and make sure that 
it has strong germinating power, else 
I discard it. 

Ths best cultivation is given before 
the corn is planted; or, in other 
words, a properly prepared seed bed 
makes thorough cultivation possible. 
The method of cultivation depends 
upon the soil and weather. I begin 
cultivating early and cultivate close 
and deep the first time, gradually g0- 
ing shallower and farther away from 
the plant when it is rooting. I follow 
with a spike-tooth harrow a few days 
after the corn has been planted, but 
never harrow us the shoot is coming 
through the ground. 

I find the roller a very useful tool 
on the farm, particularly so if the 
soil is inclined to be dry or cloddy. ! 
use it after the harrow or cultivator 
until the corn is at least 10 inches 
high. A roller of two sections is all 
that will apply in this case. After the 
corn is too tall for the riding cult-, 
vatorn, I continue the cultivation by 
dragging 4 mower wheel between the 
rows. 

I have received a great deal of 
benefit from keeping in close touch 
with the Indiana experiment station, 
which is giving a great deal of atten- 
tion to the production of pure seed 
corn. I consider the number of 
shelled grains to each ear, the condi- 
tion, size and shape of grains, filling 
out at ends and the other points that 
go to make a perfect ear of corn. 






































































“tiaaiee ot Farm Women 





When the next dry farming con- 
gress convenes at Colorado Springs 
October 16, 1911, a great international 
congress of farm women will also oc- 
cur. The details of organizing these 
women have been placed in the hands 
of Mrs John T. Burns, who for four 


vears has been associated with the 
dry farming movement, dnd is well 
acquainted with -organization work. 


This women’s congress, while an aux- 
jliary to the dry farming congress, 
will be operated as a separate insti- 
tution. It has the support of the 
leading educational workers of the 
country, and is the first great na- 
tional gathering of farm women. 
Those back of the dry farming prop- 
aganda realize that improvement is 


needed in the home, that a new spirit 
must be created which will give new 
ideals to farm women. 

At this meeting will 
ethics, diet, cooking, care of children, 
country social movements, beautifying 
the home, economical dress, literature, 
nursing, farm bookkeeping, ventures 
for profit, etc. The women are active 
and have gone at this in a business- 
ike way. Governors of states are be- 
ing invited to participate and to send 
delegates. Agricultural colleges will 
send women who are spending their 
time in this line of work. The lead- 
ers of the country life movement, na- 
tional and state, will also be present, 
and it is expected that something of 
momentous import will come out of 
this great gathering of farm women. 
Mrs Burns is now at Colorado 
Springs and will there until after 
the meeting 


Controlling the Middlemen 


be discussed 


be 





Two bills directed at the commis- 
sion - merchants have been introduced 
in the New York general assembly by 


Mr Collin, These bills are indorsed 
by the New York state agricultural 
society, and were prepared by Ezra 


Island, chairman of 
the committee on marketing, trans- 
portation and grievances of that or- 
g: nization. One would require eac 
commission merchant dealing in farm 
products to procure a license from 
the state commissioner of agriculture 
and also to produce a bond for $10,- 
000 to secure obedience to the agri- 
cultural law and the payment of all 
money due persons consigning prod- 
uce to them. The consignors. are 
empowered to bring an action on 
such bond for the recovery of money 
due within 30 days. Violation is 
made a misdemeanor. 

The other bill requires commission 
merchants to keep a record of the 
amount and ‘kind of farm produce re- 
eived, of sales, prices and dates of 
receipt of produce and the prices se- 
cured, the names and addresses of 
shippers and purchasers. This rec- 
ord is to be open to shippers and the 
State commissioner of agriculture. 
The latter ts to have general supervi- 
sion over all sales on commission 
Within the state, and is to investigate 


Tuttle of Long 


complaints relating to the transporta- 
tion, handling and sale of such prod- 
uce. The amendment makes it com- 
pulsory for the commissioner’ to 
disseminate statistics regarding agri- 
culture and the markets for agricul- 
tural -products. 

These bills stand for good legisla- 
tion. Farmers have been at 
mercy of commission men for too 
long a time. The state has a right 
to regulate their business and to see 
that service they render is both worth 
while and on the square. This class 
of business has been in suspicion for 
years, and if legislation will remove 
it; let’s have it, not the least to make 
shipping from a distance safer, but 
to save these men from themselves. 


Good Maple Sugar Outlook 








Although the weather has been 
rather changeable in most sections 
where maple sugar is made, the trees 
have been tapped and a fairly good 
run of sap has been secured. The 
prospects are bright for good prices 
this year. Last season's crop was 


cieaned up well and there is a big de- 
mand for stock now. Some new sugar 
has sold in Massachusetts for 30 
cents per pound. Syrup is quoted at 
from 60 cents to $1.25 per gallon in 
various localities. 

It has become quite a custom in 
Vermont and Massachusettes for buy- 
ers to order their syrup and sugar 
before it is made. The demand is so 
great that this is about the only way 
they can be sure of getting what they 
want. The season in Ohio has opened 
auspiciously and prices are quoted 
there at 75 cents to $1 per gallon for 
syrup. Sugaring has started in Mich- 
igan and a good run has been 
eured. The work 
also under way and sugar is expected 
to bring 12 to 15 cents per 
there. Buyers in New York state are 
active, and have offered (0 to 75 cents 


per gallon for syrup. Growers, how- 
ever, are not especially anxious to 
sell, for they know that the demand 
will continue to be good, without a 
doubt. Below are given a few brief 
reports from various sections. 

Snow is quite deep in the sugar 
orchards in Somerset county. Sugar 
boiling is thé order of the day. This 
county is noted for its fine maple 
groves and some of the best sugar 


and syrup is made here. Sugar sells 


at 12 to 15 cents per pound.—[D. 
O., Pa. 

Farmers in Lewis county are be- 
ginning to make maple sugar and 
syrup. They, anticipate good prices 
for this season’s make, for there is 


no sugar left over from last year 
the. market. Buyers are 
to 75 cents per gallon for syrup.—[F. 
D. A. 2 

The first run of sap at Rindge, N 
H, was March 11. There are only 
three of four orchards in town, and 
the product is disposed of mostly 
near by, The price is usually $1.25 to 
$1.35 per gallon.—[W. E. S. 

Some sugar has been made by H. 
M. Kendall at East Longmeadow, 
Mass. One of the stores in Spring- 
field has offered new sugar at 
cents per pound. 
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Not much maple sugar made yet at | 


Millington, Mass. One grower set a 
few buckets March 14, and the sap 
Started in good shape. A cold bliz- 
zard,. March 16, stopped the _ sap. 
What has been gathered is of good 
quality, and there is prospect for a 
large flow. Most of the product is 
sold as syrup at $1.10 to $1.25 per 
gallon. Sugar in small cakes usually 
brings 20 to 25 cents per pound. R. 
King has a new sugar house with an 
evaporator and up-to-date equip- 
ment.—[D. 
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€ I wish to join the Orange Judd Boys’ Corn Club, 
and hereby promise to follow all the directions and 
requirements governing the contest. 
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First profit-making essential on 
the farm is fence; second, fence 
gates. Old time bars and wooden 

ates are inefficient and wasteful. 

teel gates cost less than wooden 
gates—any fence dealer will dem- 
onstrate this. For driving stock 
from one field to another, hauling 
loads across field; for the econom- 
ical handling of all field products 
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proper gates are labor-saving and 
time-saving machinery—and labor 
and time are money. The plain 
swinging gate, the Yankee Swivel 
or Crane Gate, or the latest marvel 
of convenience and economy of ac- 
tion, the American Lift Gate—lib- 
erallyset at different points around 
the fields—afford the farmer im- 
mense economy and convenienee, 


We Also Make 


American Fence 


which is a thoroughly galvanized square mesh fence of weight, strength and durabil- 
ity. Large wires are used and the whole fabric is woven together with the American 


hinged 


int (patented)—the most substantial 


and flexible union possible. Both wires 


are posifively locked and firmly held against side slip and yet are free to act like a hinge 
in yielding to pressure, returning quickly to place without bending or injuring the metal. 


Dealers Everywhere 


Stocks of American Fence and Gates are carried in 
every place where farm supplies are sold. 


Ship- 


ments are made to these points in carload lots, thereby securing the cheapest trans- 
portation, and the saving in freight thus made enables it to be sold at the lowest 


rices. 
s enabled to offer. 


Look for the American Fence dealer and get the substantial advantages he 
He is there to serve the purchaser in person, offer the variety 


of selection and save the buyer money in many ways. 


FRANK BAACKES, Vice President and General Sales Agent 


American Steel & Wire Company 


New York 


Send for copy of" American Fence News, ” profusely illustrated 
to the intereste of farmers and showing 
enhance the power of a 


San Francisco 
devoted 
yu Sence may be employed to 


Denver 


Jarm. Burnished free on application, 
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Pomeroy Hardy English Wal Walnut TREES 


Free [linstrated 
ENGLISH WALNUT FA FARM 


D. N. Pomeroy Leckport, N. ¥ 
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| FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 
The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 
THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 
wed GROWING SECTION— 










districts yielded from 23% to 
asheis of wheat to the 
Other grains in proportion. 

















RE 
LANDS ef Western Cana 
This excellent showing causes 
toadvance. Land values should 
wg =e. axed 8 
rain owing, m vy | 
cattle e ralsing ai and 1a Gairving are 
profita Homeste oft 
acres are to be had in the. the very 
$3.00 per» acre within ¢ certain areape 
d churches in every sot 
tlement, climate une ed, 
the richest; wood, water and bulld- 
ing materia pientiful. 
For low settlers’ railway rates and illustra- 
» Last Boot Weet,’’ and other in- 
formation, write to Sup't of Immig., Otews, 
Can., of Can. Gow't Agt. 62) 
Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Canadas, of 
Canadian Government Agent. 30 Syracuse 
Sevings Bank Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a_ year. 
Fifty cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a club 
of two mew subscribers.) Subscriptions can com- 
mence at any time during the year. Specimen copy 
free. Canadian subscriptions $1.50 per year. For- 
eign, $2 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. The above 
terms include postage at present second class rate. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Febil shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to February 1, 1911, and 
should be renewed immediately if _. already, sent 
in; Marll to March 1, 1911, and Whep 
payment is made the date, which answers ro for a receipt, 

will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Following — the eral de- 
sire of our readers, it is our custom to continue 
this journal to responsible subscribers, who may 
find it inconvenient to renew at expiration, for a 
brief time thereafter. ou do not wish the sub- 
scription continued after expiration, please notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit 
subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
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while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
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vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler, but we do not findertake to adjust trifling 
differences sggee$ subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee, 
written estptatnt must be made to the publisher 
within one week from date of any unsatisfactory 
transaction, with proofs of the swindle and loss, 
and within one month from the date when the 
advertisement appeared, and the subscriber must 
prove that in writing to the advertiser he said: 


“! saw your adv. in the old reliable A A." 
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Myrick Building 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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815 Fourth Avenue ’ Peoples Gas Building 
Charles Wm Burkett, Editor 
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Ohio Moves Forward 


Ohio has taken another step for- 
ward. When. Governor Harmon signed 
the Cahill bill making agriculture a 
required study in the schools, he gave 
to country children an opportunity 
that is rich in possibilities. Agricul- 
ture should be taught not only in 
the schools of Ohio, but in the pub- 
lic schools of every state. The idea 
is not to teach agriculture simply to 
make farmers of. country children, 
but to teach all children that they 
may know something of country 
things. It is to broaden them and 
to put them in touch with a big sub- 
ject because of its cultural and edu- 
cational value. There is as much 
culture, refinement and discipline in 
studying about soils, plants and ani- 
mels as in stutlying about wars, an- 
cient nations and long-forgotten gov- 
ernmental experiments. 

Agriculture is an everyday subject. 
It is a present day subject. It is 
something with which 9*°% of the 
rural youth will deal in the coming 
years. To be trained to think in terms 
of agriculture should be as far- 
reaching in education as to be trained 
to think in old-time terms. Our coun- 
try boys and girls in the past have 
been taught about city things and in 
terms of city things. They will now 
have a chance to learn of country 
things in terms of country things. 

There have been objections raised 
against this bill. They say the agri- 
cultural college was against it. If 
the agricultural college has opposed 
it because the direction was not put 
in their hands. they have _ been 
wrong. Our educational scheyne 
places the public school education in 
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the hands of the state dnnsitonieliae 
of schools. The direction of agricul- 
tural education in the schools, there- 
fore, properly belongs to him and not 
to the agricultural college. It is 
proper, of course, for the agricul- 
tural college to keep in touch with 
the educational department, but it 
has no right to expect to administer 
this branch of the educational ma- 
chinery. That is a duty that does 
not belong to it. Its work is to teach 
young men and young women after 
they have left the public high schools. 
They are not to mess with all of the 
educational problems of the state. 

Another objection has been made 
that up to now teachers have not 
been trained in agriculture, and hence 
are not prepared to do the teaching. 
Teachers will never be trained in ag- 
riculture until this subject becomes a 
school requirement. The quickest way 
to get the teachers trained is to make 
them teach the subject. When agri- 
culture is made a required study in 
the schools, the summer schools, the 
institutes, the school journals and 
other educational agencies will give 
attention to agricultural instruction 
and the teachers will be able to meet 
the. requirements of the state. More- 
over, a teacher does not need to know 
all agriculture in order to teach some 
agriculture. To bring some of the 
simple, plain laws of husbandry into 
schoolrooms is worth while. 

We believe when the years have 
rolled along and the historian has re- 


lated the happenings that connect 
with school problems’ of Ohio, the 
epoch-making period .in education 


will conspicuously stand out as be- 
ing the compulsory teaching of agri- 
culture. Furthermore, the striking 
feature of Governor Harmon’s admin- 
istration will be his signing of the 
Cahill bill. American Agriculturist 
congratulates the governor; Mr Ca« 
hill and the scHools that agriculture 
has been placed in the educational 
scheme of their state. : 


Latest Dodge ‘in Oleo 


Oleo is trying to make its footing 
still more secure. Senator McClellan 
has introduced a bill in the New York 
legislature to allow manufacturers 
and others to sell or give away color- 
ing matter so purchasers may tint 
uncolored oleo if they desire—to 
cheat customers. In seeking to make 
such a law, Mr McClellan aims to re- 
move the present legal restrictions. 
But as if this were not nervy enough, 
his bill actually seeks also to permit 
manufacturers and _ sellers to brand 
oleo with words indicative of the 
dairy. 

How is this for cheek? Why should 
an honest manufacturer or seller de- 
sire to take the good, honest name of 
Jersey or Guernsey in vain? What 
honest answer can he make to these 
questions? -Is it not “to cheat the 
public for the sake of my pocket?” 
Messrs Dairyman, Buttermaker and 
Consumer, will you let this iniquity 
slip through the legislature and be- 
come legal, or are you going to write 
your representatives and your sena- 
tors to fight the bill until it is killed 
and successfully buried? 








Fruit Crop Protection 


Several experiment. stations. will 
this season try to protect fruit bloom 
from frost injuries. This work war- 
rants the most cordial co-operation 
among fruit growers. Methods adopt- 
ed in the west have proved reliable 
and profitable. Little work has yet 
}xen done in the east. The principal 
crop in need cf such protection is 
the peach, which blooms dangerously 
early. Cherries, plums, apples, pears 
and strawberries occasionally suffer 
also. Spraying with whitewash, as 
proved a few years ago by the Mis- 
souri station, has some effect in re- 
tarding the opening of peach buds, 
but none in protecting the bloom 
from injury in cold weather. Plow- 
ing the land just before frost is ex- 
pected helps to protect the blossoms, 
but not enough. 

Smudging with smoldering fires of 
damp straw, weeds or trash costs lit- 


+. 


tt 
; 


tle more ‘than the labor involved, and 
has proved fairly effective. Heat- 


ing the air with wood or coal 
fires, as practiced in the _ west, 
is more _ satisfactory. But the 


most effective method is by means of 
fires of heavy oil in metal receptacles. 
It is with these that the experiment 


stations and individual orchardists 
will work this spring. While or- 
chardists, of course, hope that the 


weather will not be so severe as even 
to threaten the fruit bloom, yet they 
would like to know that protection is 
within their power. So the work the 
experiment stations hope to do will 
be watched with interest. The man 
who saves his crop when his neigh- 
bors lose theirs can command the 
market. Having once done this, the 
whole district should benefit as a re- 
sult. Everyone would thereafter be 
likely to be prepared. 





State Fair for. Pennsylvania 


The Keystone state ranks with New 
York and the Buckeye state in agri- 
cultural importance. Taken together, 
no other three states in touching dis- 
tance of each other quite equal them 
in value of their products or enter- 
prise. In one respect, however, Penn- 
sylvania lags. It does not have a real 
state fair, and until such an institu- 
tion is established no_ satisfactory 
means will be at hand to “show off” 
her agricultural worth. Ohio has long 
been famous for the farmer-managed 
agricultural fair. It has been in the 
making for many years, and today 
there is no better in the land. New 
York is now getting on her feet. The 
little politicians who preyed on the 
old state fair for so many years have 
been driven away, their places being 
taken by men in most instances very 
capable and worthy. As a result a 
great agricultural fair is now being 
developed in New York that in time 
will be the pride of the state. 

Pennsylvania must do likewise. Her 
farmers want a fair. For a dozen 
years they have favored the plan. Two 
vears ago they spoke so loudly that 
the legislature heard and passed the 
state fair bill, but Governor Stuart 
vetoed the measure. Another bill is 
now before the legislature. It is a 
good bill and has been indorsed by 
all of the agricultural organizations 
of the state. It provides that the fair 
be managed by a commission to serve 
without pay, except necessary ex- 
-penses, and that all liquor, gambling 
and all forms of immorality be pro- 
hibited either on or near the state 
fair grounds. If the Pennsylvania 
members of our family are in favor 
of this measure they should get busy 
at once and speak up once more to 
the governor and the legislature. They 
should speak fearlessly and forcefully: 
and the sooner this is done the more 
favorable it will be for the passage 
of the bill. Speak direct to the law- 
makers at Harrisburg. 


~~ 





roads movement has 
so active. Tennessee is 
agitating a cross-state 
highway. Delaware is 
discussing the Dupont 
proposition to grant 
rights to a company which will ad- 
vance a million or more dollars te 
father a scheme involving highway, 
trolley, gas and other privileges from 
end to end of the state. Maryland, 
New York and West Virginia are ac- 
tively engaged in road improvement 
or working out plans already adopted. 
In short, the whole country is wak- 
ing up. Nothing could be better for 
farming interests and the general wel- 
fare, especially of the smaller cities 
and towns, as well as the villages. 
Good roads are as important as good 
farming. Witheaut them marketing 
becomes difficult or im possible. 
American Agriculturist is not only in 
favor of good roads, but better roads. 
Even where it is infeasible to estab- 
lish macadam or telford roadbeds 
it is still practicable to make better 
roads. The split log drag has been 
found highly effective in improving 
earth roads at a cost of almost noth- 
ing more than the time of man and 
team. Roads which before its use 


The good 
never been 


Good Roads 
Boom 
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were‘almost impassable have been 
made firm enough to bear even heavy 
loads. A little time spent now on the 


roads while work in the fields is yet 
Impossible wiH pay well in improving 


the earth roads by means of the drag. 





Illinois dairymen are strenuously 
objecting to a bill now before the 
legislature which pro- 
hibits the keeping in 
cold storage of fvod 
products for more 
than nine months. They claim that 
dairy products are not injured in the 
least by keeping them in cold storage 
a reasonable length of time, and to 
place the limit at nine months would 
work a severe hardship to the indus- 
try. They insist that if other prod- 
ucts are injured by long storage, an 
exception should be made of butter. 
They see no reason why the dairy 
industry should be hampered be- 
cause of a weakness in some other. 
Delegations from the dairy sections 
have appeared at Springfield and are 
doing their best to prevent the en- 
actment of this law. It would seem 
that here is an opportunity for rea- 
sonable discussion. It should be pos- 
sible to-formulate a law which wil! 
protect the consumer in all linés and 
also work no hardship to producers. 
Experts ought to be able to deter- 
mine just how long butter may be 
kept in storage without harm, 


Fighting Cold 
Storage Laws 





The change in the tariff law of 1909 
manereny hurts dairy farmers close 
to the border in the 
Skienunines northern and _ eastern 
states. There are no pol- 
itics in this statement; it is a cold 
fact. The change in the law of two 
years ago reduced the duty on 
Canadian cream to 5 cents a gallon. 
Prior to this time very little cream 
was exported from Canada to the 
United States, But immediately there- 
after large quantities were gathered 
in Canadian dairy areas close to the 
frontier and shipped across the land. 
For example: At Port Huron, Mich, 
is a creamery which formerly con- 
fined its operations to handling the 
product of Michigan dairy-herds. But 
under the new law, during the year 
ended December 31, 1910, dominion 
farmers sent 172,000 gallons cream 
across the river to this: Michigan but- 
ter factory, or 550 gallons. daily, and 
for 1911 the latter is planning for a 
still greater business. In this par- 
ticular instance it is ‘“‘fun for the 
boys, but death to the frogs.” 

The right kind of reciprocity is a 
good thing. It is wise and right for 
our government to 
seek through reci- 
procity treaty bet- 
ter trade relations with other coun- 
tries. The thing to look out for is 
that our people, especially the great 
agricultural interests upon which our 
national well-being is founded, do 
not suffer by reason of special tariff 
eoncessions to.another nation. The 
farmer is entitled to full considera- 
tion and absolute justice in all things. 
This journal has always done all that 
it could to protect the farmer's inter- 
ests. We carry that principle into 
our advertising department and pro- 
tect our readers completely in their 
dealing with our advertisers. Just 
read the guarantee which is printed 
on this page and see if you do not 
like the sound of it. 





Real Protection 





The. Sterling Farmer—To the su- 
perficial person accustomed to Broad- 
way and bridge crushes the farmer 
seems slow, especially an old farmer; 
to a person with appreciation for the 
real he seems a man of sterling worth. 
This ‘is, Of course, a farmer of the 
right sort. He is very apt to be the 
son of. the farmer who stood on his 
porch, sniffed the air, looked at the 
horizon and made  prognostications 
concerning ‘the weather and was right 
oftener than the weather bureau of 
today. If the son of the farmer of 
today doesn’t specialize in mechanics, 
in chemistry, or in something of which 
he got his first thought on the farm, 
he will be the ‘college-bred farmer of 
tomorrow.—[W. E. Perham, Wayne 
County, Pa. : 
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We Can Save You $50.00 
on the Average Size Roof 


A Few Quotations From the Bargains 
in Our Latest Roofing Catalog: 

Tarred Felt Roofing. Best quality. 

108squarefeet. 85-cent value. 50c 


79¢ 


Rubber Asphalt Sects, The ordinary 
kind. 108 square feet. $1.25 
value. Wt.,34 Ibs. Per roll. 
5c 
28-gauge. 


Flint Coated Rubber Roofing. 
square feet. $1.65 value. 
- 


eight, 50 Ibs. Per roll.. 
Corrugated Steel Roofing. 
Heavy, painted red. 1 

Price in This Catalog is 25 to 50 

ent Below — Retail Prices. 

If you want 

any kind of 

roofing, it is 

to your in- 

terests to 


write fora 
copy 4 this 
free 





square feet. $2.50 value.. 
Best-of-all Roofing. . 3)4-ply. 
uare feet. $3.50 value. 


eight, 60 Ibs. Per roll.. 
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Per 





We quote 
1911 reduced prices which in many lines are 
even lower than our prices for 1910. ph 
write on say: “Send me your free 

Catalog No. 66451 ahd complete set of sam- 
ples” and they will be mailed at once free 
and postpaid. 
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for barn work, house work, mill work, dairy wor! 
age we ny irrigation , electric lights, pe 


success un- 






liws ays vo hee for 

work—and thrives on it, 
FREE TRIAL 

ag igation till satise 


quarantes. 
“Enging Facts’ free 
Write for tt waw. 


Ellis Engine Co., 


4S Mollet St., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Corporation Tax Upheld 





There is wide interest in the decis- 
ion of the United States supreme 
court that the new corporation tax 
law is valid. This measure was en- 
acted as a part of the Payne tariff 
law. The government anticipates an 
annual income of at least $25,000,000 
from this source. The law provides 
that all business corporations shall 
pay a tax of 1% to the government 
on their net income above $5000. 
Cases were brought all over the coun- 
try seeking to have the measure de- 
clared unconstitutional, but all the 
judges of the supreme court united 
in the decision upholding the law. 

The court deciares that the tax is 
an excise tax on the doing of busi- 
ness rather than a tax on income, and 
that it is entirely within rights and 
powers of the national government to 
levy such a tax, notwithstanding the 
fact that the corporations are created 
by the individual states. 

Plans 


Tariff Revision 


The democrats who will control 
the lower house in congress at the 
coming special session are planning 
to pass the Canadian reciprocity bill, 
and a canvass of both houses indi- 
cates the likelihood that the measure 
will become a law. Some of those 
opposed to it will try to attach 
amendments to it te either render it 
unacceptable to Canada or to other- 
wise nullify its affect if not kill it al- 
together. 

The democrats propose taking up 
about three schedules of the general 
tariff law and revise those pertaining 
to cotton, wool and iron and steel. 
This tariff revision is likely to run 
the extra session into the summer. 

The Canadian government seems to 
be strongly in favor of reciprocity 
with the United States, as parliament 
killed the opposition’s plan, by a vote 
of 112 to 7U, to postpone an agree- 


ment. 
Briefly Told 


The census of Germany, which was 
taken a few months ago, shows a 
population of over 64,000,000. The 
population in 1905 was 60,000,000. 
Prussia, the chief state of the Ger- 
man empire, ‘has a population of 
40,000,000. 


Theodore Roosevelt is on a long 
speaking tour through the south and 
west. His first address was at the 
southern commercial congress in At- 
lanta, Ga. Pres Taft was also a 
speaker at the congress, 














Already a dtermined effort has 
bee.. made to have the next repubii- 
can national convention held at Den- 
ver. One reason given for the pre- 
diction that the convention will be 
held there is that the republicans 
hope thereby to be assured of sup- 
port ‘in the western states for the 
presidential nominee. 





The wealthy powder manufacturer, 
Tv. Coleman Dupont, ‘has offered to 
advance $1,000,000 or $2,000,000 to 
the state of Delaware to build a fine 
highway the length of the state, a 
distance of about 130 miles. Such a 
road is badly needed. The purpose 
is not to give the money to the state, 
tut to make a loan. 





The premier of France, Aristibe 
Briand, has resigned with his cabinet 
because he got tired of the troubles 
incident to the office. He had been 
head of the cabinet since July, 1909. 
Pres Fallieres appointed as his suc- 
cessor Antoine Monis, and he has or- 
ganized a new cabinet of radical re- 
publicans. 





The present trend of national pol- 
itics is thought by some observers to 
indicate that there is a_ possibility 
that the more radical republican in- 
surgents may put a national ticket in 
field in 1912. Under the leader- 
ship of Senator LaFollette a fight is 
brewing against the renomination of 
Pres Taft. LaFollette wishes to be 
president himself. If the democrats 
nominate Gov Woodrow Wilson of 
New Jersey for president it is thought 
that many republican radicals may 
but that otherwise La- 
| Follette is likely to be put in the 
There seems to be little doubt 
that Pres Taft will be the republican 
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For all crops 
and all time 


BOWKER’S FERTILIZERS 


are the best. They enrich the earth and those who 
till it. It pays the farmer to buy and it pays the 
agent to sell Bowker’s ; the former because they give 
big field results, and the latter because their national 
reputation and popular favor make them easy to sell. 
Increase the production and profits of your farm. 










Let us help you with our forty years of experience, 
= t service, the best materials, the best facilities, and a 


to fit every crop and every pocket-book. 
We want agents wherever we are not now represented. 
Write today for prices and terms; this may mean a good 
business for you if you act at once. 


Write anyhow for our illustrated catalogue. We want 


you to know Bowker’s before you place your next order for 


fertilizer. 
FERTILIZER COMPANY, 


B OW K E R 77 Lyman St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Original and largest manufacturers of special fertilizers, 
kN A 


DIBBLE’S FARM SEED 


are all northern grown from carefully selected stock seed 
and are the best obtainable regardless of cost. We sell but 
just one grade, believing THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, and ship direct from 
our 1600-acre Seed Farms to yours at live and let live prices. 

31 varieties, 2 kinds adapted to 


SEED POTATOE all the new SEED OATS the Middle and 


and standard kinds of value. Splen- Eastern States that are early, have 
did stock, full of health and vigor. stiff straw and are enormously prolific. 


SEED CORN 4 varieties, best by Thoroughly recleaned. 


test either for the ALFALF Clover and Grass Seed, 
crop or silo. Pedigree stock showing D. B. Brand 99.60% to 
99.98% pure. 


germination 95%-98%. 
Farm Seed Cataiog FREE. Address 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE- SeeparoweRr, Box A, HONEOYE FALLS, N.Y. 


THOUSANDS 07 DOLLARS 
ASHED AWAY. 


[FOR THE “LAND'S SAKE” $2228 


Terrace That Farm of Yours? 
Jon cent needa * Bostrom Improved Farm l evel * eng Se th 


Tats LEVEL. 15 NO MAKESHIFT. These’ includes Level, 
lo read the 


Fy yh enabling . 
‘arget a quarter of a mile away; Tri Graduated ~hy » 
and Bostrom’s 70 page boo | Salvation” giving ? 
ors e in TERRACING, DRAIN ING, and THRIGATING, 
with instructions on how to use the Level. Simplicity, Accuracy, Durability, 
GUARANTEED. =e and endorsed in every state in the Union, also Canada and 
a we wills Cc. 8. D. tb 00 and « express charges, subject to ——-¥ Ghipbing 
x subject to aj 
sright 15 ine If not on sale in your town, order from 


MN. — BOSTROM-BRADY MFG.CO. 323-E Brunswick Bldg. NEW YORK 




















































PETER COOPER’S PURE BONE DUST 
THE OLD RELIABLE SINCE 1877 


STERLING BRANDS OF 
COMPLETE FERTILIZERS 


SPECIAL —— DS FOR SPECIAL CROPS 
end for Booklet : : 


PETER GOOPER’S FERTILIZER, id 
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iy Empire King. 


y= Em fruite without a Sprayer is bandi- 
, Tot and rust, mold and mildew, all 
re to damage the crop, and in all cages succeed if the farmer does 
7. ny. Thin tot is is fae only baw hand feub having automatic agitator and brush for clean- 


PUMP CO.,16 live St., Exwina, M. 


THE DRAINED mw IS MORE PRODUCTIVE Sen 2 


easiest worked, 
us water; 
 Ageee of cuamey teclaimed and 


tertile. 

Round Drain Tile avery” r at et We and made tert 
} =f Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, ‘Chimney | thane = ee: etc. Writefor 
= what you want and prices. 3, Ave, Albeay, 5. T, 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


This home edition is prepared 
solely for our subscribers in the Em- 
pire state. The great size of our 
family long ago made it necessary to 
prepare an edition exclusively for the 
use of our New York readers. It is 
our wish to make this edition as 
good, as interesting, as helpful and 
as practical as hard work, enterprise 
and hustle will provide. And our 
readers can help ys. We need your 
criticism, and every suggestion is 
greatly valued. Then, too, we like to 
get the reports of local agricultural 
events. I particularly ask that you 
write me about your crops, and live 
stock, and about your successes and 
failures. What are prices of farm 
produce and are they satisfactory? 
Tell briefly about the orchard situa- 
tion and prices on winter apples; 
about dairy development and the 
work of the dairy league among milk 
farmers. What of the local grange, 
and how do you feel about the ma- 
chinery of the national grange? What 
new things have been started? In 
short, join with me in making the 
Old Reliable American Agricuiturist 
of the greatest possible gervice to 
New York agriculture. A word by 
letter or postal will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 


Charhealiunkutt- 


Editor American Agriculturist, 











Legislature Doing Nothing 


The past week has been unusually 
devoid of agricultural legislation at 
the capitol, either in the way of bills 
introduced or appearing for advance- 
ment on the calendar. The much- 
talked-of milk commission bill it has 
now been decided to amend by pro- 
viding that instead of a state com- 
mission to regulate the price of milk 
in New York city, the city be author- 
ized to make its own regulations for 
the milk business. Those back of 
this bill now say that New York city 
seems to be the city that has suffered 
the greatest from the so-called milk 
trust, and it is believed that the city 
should be empowered to make its 
own regulations. These people argue 
that such an action is merely in line 
with democratic home rule policy. 
The amendment was made at the re- 
quest of the introducer, Assem. .- 
man Foley of New York, and it is 
understood that John Coleman, who 
drafted the bill as a result of the 
milk investigation he conducted in 
New York city as a special deputy 
attorney-general under O'Malley, has 
approved of it. 

The season of the farmers’ insti- 
tutes is just closing and the institute 
workers, with Commissioner Pearson, 
spent the last of the week at 
Cornell university conferring ov-.r the 
results. There have been about 2°) 
institutes held in the various parts of 
the state since December, and the ‘e- 
partment officials say that point of 
attendance and accomplishments they 
have been more successful than in 
any other year. They have given rise 
among other things to the conduct- 
ing of agricultural experiments by 
many private farmers. Among these 
is the introduction of alfalfa in parts 
of the state where it has ever been 
grown before. 


Empire State Granges 


DEMETER 








Newark grange recently dedicated 

a new grange ‘hall which cost $20,000. 
There are two stores in the building, 
19x57, a hall S feet wide, and back of 
the stores is a dining hall 35x48. On 
the second floor is the main hall 50x 
37, a ladies’ parlor 16x24, a men's 
arlor 16x20, a juvenile grange room 
6x32, library 11x16 and an anteroom 
11x16. The entire building is finished 
in chestnut. State Master Godfrey 
dedicated the hall, assisted by several 
otlicers. 

Jefferson pomona at its recent 
meeting offered $25 in prizes for the 
srange, making the largest percen- 
tage of gain during the year. Sev- 
eral committees were appointed to 
visit subordinate granges during the 
year. Dean Cook delivered an excel- 
lent address on The community plan 
and the cost of production. He face- 
tiously remarked in opening’ that 
there are practically but two pieces 
of co-operative work among the Jef- 
ferson county farmers, the manufac- 
ture and. sale of dairy products and 








AMONG, THE, FARMERS 


the grange feast. All other forms of 
co-operation are in the form of reso- 
lutions. He said it is a_ possibility 
that Canadian reciprocity will force 
upon us the necessity of a co-oper- 
ative business movement which might 
be a good thing for us. He com- 
mended as possibilities in co-opera- 
tion in Jefferson county, the cow -test 
association and the community 
breeders’ association. Three of the 
latter associations have recently been 
organized in St Lawrence county. He 
believes the greatest barrier in the 
way of co-operation is the ultra indi- 
vidualism which has developed in the 
country people. Every man seems to 
be a law unto himself, but we must 
break down our prejudices and be- 
lieve in our community as we believe 
in our state and nation. 

The first master’s conference ever 
held in this state recently convened 
at the courthouse in Oswego. ~State 
Master Godfrey said the dbject of the 
meeting was to perfect ihe organiza- 
tion of masters of subordinate 
granges throughout the state. He 
believes organization is needed in or- 
der to have more uniform degree 
work and more correct exemplifica- 
tion of the unwritten work. Also by 
this conference it is hoped to put the 
subordinate granges in closer touch 
with legislation. The conference is 
to be subject to the call of the dis- 
trict deputy. Attendance is limited to 
the masters and past masters. It is 
the purpose of the state master to 
hold similar conferences in each 
grange county. 
year. Several have been sold in this 
vicinity this spring. A goodly mum- 
ber of farmers are patronizing the 
new public market, successfully or- 
ganized in Jamestown, This is a good 
thing for both producer and con- 
sumer. A cow testing association is 
planned for this section. About 14 
members are signed, and it is hoped 
that the remaining number will be 
secured soon. No movement appeals 
to us dairymen as more beneficial in 
improving the herds. 





Chautauqua Spring Work 


W. L. MARKHAM, CHAUTAUQUA CO, N Y¥ 





Little fall plowing was done last 
autumn, hence farmers will have to 
tool agents are much in evidence 
these days. -There is a great call for 
heifer calves this spring, as there is a 
considerable scarcity. Holstein. and 
Holstein grades are in most demand. 
Between the Borden condensery, the 
dry milk plant, and the Buffalo and 
Jamestown people calling for milk, 
this section is a favorable one for the 
dairyman, When the state road, now 
completed, between Poland Center 
and Jamestown is extended eastward 
many more farmers will be able to 
send milk to market ‘o better ad- 
vantage. 

Ice harvest has been very 
this vicinity. 


poor in 
Maple sugar harvest is 
in full swing. Several good runs are 
already reported. The product brings 
90 cents to $1.10 a gallon for syrup 


and 10 to 12% cents a pound for 
sugar. The manure spreader is be- 


coining more and more popular each 


Model Farm Auction 


MAGDALINE MERRITT, ALBANY CO, N 

The recent auction sale of the farm 
stock and implements of the late 
Judge W. D. Voeder drew together 
the largest crowd ever attending an 
auction in the vicinity. The- herd of 
about 30, mostly registered Jersey 
cattle, brought fairly good prices, and 
were bought up largely .by neig*ibor- 
ing farmers, a few going to Charles 
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J. Herrick, a lawyer of Albany. Cows 
brought &75 to $90. Two-year-olds 
around $50 a head, yearlings -and 


calves from $20 up. The up-to-date 
farm tools were quickly taken by live- 
ly bidding. Judge Veeder was a man 
of great administrative ability. He 
Was a thorough lover of farm life, 
deeply attached to his fine homestead 
farm, which he had made one of the 
show places of the country. His way 
of doing whatever he did in the most 
perfect way possible -vas an incentive 
for many to follow his example. 

Hay is very dull in Albany market, 
loads frequently remaining over four 
or five days before being sold. Mead- 
ows and winter grain are in un- 
usually poor condition because of the 
open winter, @nd the constant freez- 
ing and thawing of the past few 
weeks. The drouth of last August is 
responsible for a fewer number of 
fruit buds than usual, and old or- 
chards have were especially, in 


some places more than two-thirds of 
the tops being dead. Apples are 
about gone, choice ones selling read- 
ily at $2 a bushel basket. Eggs 30 
cents a dozen, butter 28 and 30 cents, 
veal calves 13 and 15 cents a pound 
by the carcass. 


Farmers’ Week at Alfred School 


During the last two days of Feb- 
ruary and the first two days of March 
there was held at Alfred, N Y, a four 
days’ farmers’ institute. The state 
department of agriculture, co-operat- 
ing with the state school of agricul- 
ture, gave an extended and unusually 
complete country life program. Tech- 
nical lectures were given during the 
day and general and educational lec- 
tures in the evening. 

To the men were delivered 28 lec- 
tures and demonstrations, and to the 
women 11, Eight evening lectures 
were given in the overflowing opera 
house. Prominent speakers from 
afield addressed the meetings. The 
topics that received special attention 
were soil, dairy, poultry, horses, sheep 
and orchard. In many local insti- 
tutes these topics had »een treated in 
one or two lectures, whereas at this 
round-up institute these topics were 
given four, and some even eight and 
10 lectures. This practical and ex- 
tensive treatment especially appeals to 
the farmers who can get away from 
their farms for the meetings. 

The interest was keen, the atten- 
tion was steady, amd _ increased 
through the four days. The registra- 
tion’is significant of the growing ap- 
preciation in this section of the in- 
stitute school. Registration 656 in 
1909, 917 in 1910 and 1130 in 1911. 
Even more striking than these fig- 
ures for the whole institute is the 
growth of the womens cection, 60 in 
909, 160 in 1910, and 254 in 1911. 








Fruit Prospects Good in Chautauqua 
Wheat and grass look fine. Much of the 
pruning of vineyards has been done. 
There is a good show for fruit in 
growth and mature wood. Hay is 
scarce and high, $16 to $17 in the 
barn. Eggs 19c p doz, butter 20c p 
lb, potatoes 50c p bu. Horses and 
milch cows are very high and scarce, 

Poor Grass Prospects—Steuben 
Co’s new seeding is poor, also old 
meadows, which makes a lot of land 
under the plow. Potatoes 30c p bu, 
butter 24c p lb, eggs 18c p doz. Cows 
bring a good price and are hard to 
find. There is a great demand for 
pure-bred cows. Holstein-Friesian 
catthke seem to take the lead in Rex- 
ville. 

Dairy Prospects in Oswego Co— 
Good sleighing almost the entire time 
since early in Nov. This makes an 
extremely long winter. Live stock 
wintering well. Cows commencing to 
freshen around Mallory. Not many 
farm auctions in this locality. Pos- 
sibly too early in the season for them. 
Butter 30c, eggs 1c. 

Farmers’ Prices for Milk—The 
Borden Condensed Milk Co has an- 
nounced what it will pay for milk 
the next six months at Middletown. 


The prices to dairy men p 100 ibs are 
as follows: Apr, $1.50; May, $1.25; 
June, $1. ‘July, $1.30; Aug, $1.40; 
Sept, $ These prices are the 


same as last year, except for Apr and 
May, which are 10 and Sc lower. This 
is an average of 2.96e p qt. 

The Hop Market is of little interest 


now, as practically all hops have left 
growers’ hands in New York and on 


the Pacific coast. Of course, this has 
been true to some extent for several 
months, but now attention of the 
grower is turned toward speculation 
concerning the wintering of hop 
roots, the acreage to be planted the 
current year and prices next fall. 
From storage in Cobleskill, N Y, re- 
cent shipments have been large and 
movement brisk. A total of 422 bales 
moved from that point the week of 
Mar 11. The destination of these bales 
was New York, Yaungstown, O, Bos- 
ton and St Louis. A few small lats 
have been sold in New York at 27c 
to growers, and recent sales in the 
Sonoma Co (Cal) district are reported 
at about lic. Business is practically 
nil in Ore and Wash. 


Big Dinner of Fruit Growers— 
The New ork state fruit growers assn 
held a convention in Poughkeepsie. 
T. E. Cross of Lagrangeville was in 
charge of the arrangements. Edward 
Van Alstyne was toastmaster and the 
speakers were: Dr James M. Taylor, 
president of Vassar college, whose 


‘ 


subject was, Power on the trained. 1. 


mind; R. A. Pearson, commissioner of 
agriculture, whose The 



































































agricultural outlook; H. W. Colling- 
wood, who spoke on, Prisoners of 
Hope; and Rev E. 8S. Ralston. 


Cheap Milk in Lewis Oo—Copen- 
hagen farmers are getting their uten- 
sils ready for making sugar and syrup. 
They anticipate good prices for the 
season’s make as there is a clear mur 
ket, and buyers are offering 60 to Tic 
p gal for syrup already. Milk is 
bringing only $1.39 p 100 Ibs at the 
stations and several are fattening 
calves instead of selling milk. C. \\ 
Austin, an experienced cheese maker, 
will have charge of the new mode! 
cheese factory in Harrisburg the con- 
ing season. Harold Knapp and fan.- 
ily have moved to the Silver Spring 
factory. Eggs are 20c p doz and jvu- 
tatoes 25 to p bu. Creamery but- 
pA p Ib and dressed pork 7 to \c 
p Ib. 


Tobacco Curing Discussed 


In York Co, Pa, buying of cigar 
leaf tobacco is still in progress. in 
Lancaster Co the crop is nearly :ill 
picked up. As high as 10%c p Ib has 
recently been paid for some choice 
craps of tobacco in York Co. At a 
meeting of the Lancaster tobacco 
growers’ assn the soc adopted a 
ries of resolutions for presentation to 
the state legislature urging the ap- 
propriation of a sum of money siif- 
ficient to carry on the experiment:! 
work in this county during 1911. As 
usual the federal government, through 
the U S dept of agri, will do its por- 
tion of experimenting in the county. 
In an address on pole burn, E. H. 
Hibshman discussed one of the most 
difficult problems with which the 
farmers have to deal. He said: “Build 
sheds with ventilators that will k« 
out the damp air in season and tha 
will let it in at the proper time du: 
ing dry weather.” He held that 
broadleaf burned more rapidly tha: 
@ narrow one, because the lea\cs 
were bulkier and crowded so togeth- 
er as to prevent passage of air. This 
lecture was very interesting, and ex- 
hibits of samples of tobacco grown 
on the experiment plots last summer 
were shown. 

In Ohio a large portion of the cigar 
leaf has been delivered and Dutch 
has sold at 8% @10c p Ib, seed 6@/7c, 
Spanish 7@8c. Little trouble has 
been experienced in Darke Co the past 
season with buyers and only a small 
portion of the crop has been rejected 
when delivered at packing houses.. 

Howell Mason of Cayuga Co, N Y, 
writes the 1911 tobacco crop is near- 
ly all sold. Farmers are a little in- 
clined to increase the tobacco acre- 
age this year. This is because of the 
pending treaty with Canada. They 
know if the treaty is ratified Cana- 
dian interests cannot hurt the tobac- 
co farmer, but farmers who do not 
grow tobacco do not know what to 
raise. If the treaty is ratified, it will 
put New York back to where it was 
before the great west opened up. 


At Syracuse, light receipts of pota- 
toes have forced prices up a bit, quo- 
table at 40c p bu. Eggs 22@24c p 
doz, cmy butter 28@30c p Ib. Live 
fowls 18@19c, ducks 20c. Celery 35 
@50c p doz, cabbage $5@6 p ton, on- 
ions }0@75c p bu, apples 1.50@2. > 
1 timothy hay 16@18 p ton, alfalfa 13 
@15, oat straw 9@10, shelled oats 40 
@47ec p bu. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, the 
recent unfavorable weather has made 
eggs a little firmer... Receipts of hay 
and grain have been light, but the de- 
mand has also been light. Potatoes 
quotable at 45@50c p bu, onions ‘We 
@$1, cabbage 10@11 p ton, cucumbers 
1.50@1.75 p doz. Corn 51@52c p bu, 
No 2 white oats 35c, No 1 timothy 
hay 18.75@19 p-ton, No 1 clover 12./) 
@13, middlings 27@28, bran ~° 
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27 @ 
25.50. Extra fey apples 5.25@5.5° p 
bbl, choice 4.25@4.50. Cmy butter ~» 
@29c p lb, dairy 22@23c, Ohio chevse 
14@15¢e, strictly fresh eggs 17% | 
p doz, live fowls 16@18c p Ib. 

At Philadelphia, No 1 timothy b:y 
has been kept well cleaned up at 
steady prices. Receipts of fcy butter 
have been limited and prices have 
ruled steady with a demand about 
equal to offerings, eggs in moderate 
supply and firm; cmy butter 27@=-Sc 
p ib, dairy 21@23c, eggs $5.40 
p case. Live fowls 11@12c¢ p 
fair demand for fcy apples with prices 
well sustained under light offerings, 
Baldwin 4.25@5.50 p bbl, King 5@5.' 50, 
Greening 4.50@6, other ‘varieties 5@6. 
Little eee a potatoes with prices 


rte ~~ were Le ll 


=" at 40 ae 4 bu, sweets 90c@ 
@138 » hamper, onions, = oncons, rosa _ 10 
Snes mien yo 2.500800 P 








Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, March 20—Last week 
the cattle market continued dull with 
prices barely steady for steers; bulls 
fell off 10 to 25c; cows also declined 
a fraction on fat stock while common 





and medium cows dropped 25@ 
35e, closing weak~ except for fat 
cows. Veals still further declined We 


on Wednesday with a slow trade and 
closed quiet but about steady on light 
receipts. The selling range ‘for the 
week was: Steers $5.90@6.65, oxen 
4@5.50, bulls 4@5.50, cows 2@5.10, 
veals 6@11, culls 4@6.50, buttermilk 
calves 5@5.50. Milch cows ruled about 
steady at 32@68. 

Today there were 26 cars of cattle 
and 3150 calves on sale. Steers opened 
dull and declined 10c, closing heavy; 
bulls and choice fat cows were firm to 
10c higher; medium and common cows 
slow and unchanged. The yards were 
about cleared. Calves on liberal re- 


ceipts were slow at a general decline | 


of $1 per 100 lbs; the finish was dull 
and weak. Steers averaging 1017 to 
1427 Ibs sold at $6@6.65 p 100 Ibs, 
including 7 cars Pa, 1017 to 1350 Ibs, 
at the range; 6 cars Ohio, 1095 to 1427 
Ibs, at 6.25@6.55; 2 cars Va do, 1258 
to 1367 Ibs, at 6.15@6.55. Bulls sold at 
425@5.40 p 100 lbs, 1 extra bull at 
5.75, cows at 2@4.50, 1 fat Ohio cow 
at 5.75, veals at 5.50@9, culls 4@5: 

Sheep continued in very limited 
supply all last week and prices ruled 
firm, closing ‘higher; yearlings a4d- 
vanced 25c. Lambs on Wednesday 
were active at an advance of 10@15c, 
prices held up with best grades 
strong on Friday, and market closed 


steady. The selling range for the 
week was: Sheep $3.75@5, culls 3@ 
8.50, yearlings 5.25@6, lambs 5.0@ 


7.20, culls 5@5.50. Today there were 
15 cars of stock on sale. Sheep in 
limited supply and firm; lambs active 
and steady to strong; all sold early. 
Common to prime ewes sold at 4@ 
5 p 100 lbs, culls and Lucks at 3@4, 
medium to prime lambs at 6.50@7.20, 
a few culls at 5, common and me- 
dium yearlings at 5@5.50. Top price 
of N Y¥ and Mich lambs 7.20, O do 
6.75. 

Hogs held up to about opening 
preies until Saturday, with the selling 
range for the week $7.20@7.75 for 
heavy to light hogs, pigs 7.75@7.90. 
Today there were about 575 hogs on 
sale. The market was easier, with 
hogs averaging 125 to ©00 Ibs selling 
at 7T@7.60, pigs 7.65@7.70. 


The Horse Market 


There was a better demand for all 
grades of horses last week and prices 
were full steady. Good second-hand 
horses were the leading sellers, with 
general sales of fair to good at $100 


a175 p head, some choice offerings 
up to 2.75, chunks weighing from 
1100 to 1300 ibs, 200@275, good to 
choice theavy drafters 300@400. 

At Buffalo, the market for beef 


cattle last Monday was 10@15c lower 
than closing values the Friday be- 
fore. Top beef animals, which means 
medium weight steers of prime qual- 
iv, sold as high as $6.65 p 100 Ibs. 
Practically no heavy steers were on 
the market, the fair to. good heavy 
ones ranging from 6@6.40, with choice 
export kind at 650@6.75. Mixed 
grades sold well, fair to good cows 
bringing 4.50@5, with choice at 5.25, 
the common to fair quality heifers 
ranging from 4.25@5.25, with choice 
ones at 5.50@6. <A good clearance was 
made, with prospects fair. Choice 
heifers 5.75@6.15, common to fair 
4.25@5.60, choice cows 5@5.25, com- 
mon to fair 4@4.75, canners 2.75@ 
oo), export bulls 5@5.50, common to 
fair 4.75@4.90, feeders 4.60@5.25. Veal 
calves sold at 8.75@9.50. Sheep and 
lambs were higher Monday, and 90 
cars arrived. Lambs sold as high as 
‘> p 100 Ibs, cull to fair 5.25@6.75, 
yearlings 5.25@6.15, wethers 5@5.40, 
ewes 4.25@4.80, mixed sheep 4.50@ 


Total receipts of hogs were 90 
double decks. Heavy weights sold at 
17.10 p_ 100 ibs, Yorkers 7.30@ 


1.3%, Digs 7.40@ 7.45. 

At Pittsburg, arrivals of cattle were 
about the usual number last Monday, 
totaling 110 car loads. Light weight 
cattle sold at steady prices, but others 
Were easier, Best price paid for me- 
coun weight, well-finished steers was 
96.70 P 100 Ibs, good 1300 to 1400-Ib 
Steers were quoted at 6.20@6.45, me- 
eam to good 1200 to 1300-Ib steers 
> ’6.15, fair to common 1000 to 1100- 
gy steers 5.60@5.75, common 700 to 
ta -Ib steers 4.50@4.75, rough half- 
at oxen 3@5.25, fat buls 3@5.75, 
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cows 2@4.75, heifers weighing 700 to 
1300 ibs 4@5.80, bologna cows 1.50@ 
2. Veal calves numbered about 1200 
last Monday, and the best sold at 8.50 
p 100 Ibs. Heavy and thin caives 
were quoted at 4@6. Total arrivals 
of hogs were 35 double decks. Heavy 
weights sold at 7 p 100 lbs, heavy 
mixei 7.10@7.15, medium weight 7.35 
@7.40, heavy Yorker 7.40, pigs and 
light Yorker 7.45@7.50. Arrivals of 
sheep and lambs amounted to about 
25 car lots. Wooled sheep were steady, 


and clipped grades higher. Wooled 
sheep sold at 4@5.25 p 100 Ibs, lambs 
5@7, clipped sheep 3@4.25, clipped 


lambs 4@5.65. 





Country Produce Markets 





NEW YORK—At Rochester, stocks 
of cabbage in the country are still 
large, and commision men will not 
offer more than 34@5 p ton at load- 
ing stations; the condition of stock is 
reported good. Wheat SOc p bu, rye 
75@ 78e, corn 60@62c, oats 35 @36c, 
‘ran 26@27 p ton, spring middlings 
27, winter middlings 28, cracked corn 
«a. Celery 20@35c p dgz, hothouse 
cucumbers 1.50@1.75, lettuce 20@25c, 
potatoes 30@40c p bu, onions 80@90c, 
hothouse tomatoes 20@22c p lb. Pea 
beans 1.95@2.05, medium 1.90@2, read 
kid ey 3@3.10. Apples 4.50@5 p bbl. 
Creamery butter special prints 28c p 
lb, tubs 27c, dairy 23 @24c, cheese Lic, 
strictly fresh eggs 22@24c p doz. Live 
fowls 16@18c p lb. Timothy hay 12 
@19 p ton, rye straw 11@13. 


At Buffalo, a light supply of poul- 
try with a fair demand keeps prices 
firm, beans steady, butter active and 
firm, cheese rather quiet, a fairly good 
demand for eggs with prices unchang- 
ing. Potatoes:slow and weak, vegeta- 
bles quite steady, except 
which sells rather slowly. Hay and 
straw firm, maple syrup active with 
prices quite steady. Pea beans $2.15@ 
2.25 p bu, red kidneys 2.90@3. Cmy 
butter 27@28c lb, dairy 24 @26c, 
cheese 12@15c, strictly fresh eggs 20 
@22c p doz, western 18c. Live fowls 
16@1ie p ib. Potatoes 40@45c p bu, 
cabbage 50@65c p bbl, celery 15@18e 
p doz, cucumbers 1.75@2.75, lettuce 30 
@65c p bx, tomatoes 35@40c p Ib, 
onions 75c@1 p bu, apples 5.50@6 p 


bbl, with only a light trade. Maple 
syrup 80@S85c p gal. Timothy hay 17 
@18 p ton. 


MARYLAND—AT Baltimore, butter 
market has held quite steady, fey cmy 
26@27c p Ib, dairy 14@15c, eggs in 
fairly liberal supply, with market 
quite steady, local stock 17c p doz. 
Fairly good demand for live fowls at 
15e p lb. Vegetables are steady, pota- 
toes 40@60c p bu, cabbage $10@14 
p ton, celery 1.50@2.25 p cra, lettuce 
75c@1.75 p bskt, sweet potatoes 1.50 
@3 p bbl, cucumbers 2.50@3.25 p 
bskt, apples 3.50@5.50 p bbl. Un- 
washed wool 22@25c p ib. Timothy 
hay 18@21 p ton, clover 12@14, corn 
3.25 p bbl. 











Judge the merits of Sea Green or LN 
Purple Roofing Slate test of servi 
Compare its imperishable qualities, 


strength, handsome appearance or all ‘round 
satisfaction with any other material 

— e@f—and you'll agree that it would 
even if the first 


ae -# 1-6 4-4 — 3-4 
can use 
or Purple Slate. 
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A COMBINATION everybody is talking 


about. David Bradley Quality—for eighty years the standard, 
and Sears, Roebuck and Co. Prices—one profit, factory to con- 
sumer. The skill of eighty years’ experience in farm 
‘implement manufacture united with the most economical 
distributing methods -known. 

@Your interest in our purchase of the oldest and largest 
farm implement factory in the world selling direct to the 
consumer lies in the remarkable price reductions we have 
made on the famous David Bradley tools. 

No. 1 David a 4 Flat Drop Force Drop 


orn Planter. 
$2285 Wee wer. 


$ 25 complete, as 
282 m ted. 

Tried out and pere 
fected throughthirty 
years of severest 
tests. The planter 
the everyday farmer 
can use day in and 
day out and always 
depend upon its do- 
ing accurate work. 
Handles any size or 
shape of kernel, 
geome or ungraded, 

utts or tips, with 
unfailing accuracy, 
insuring a greater 
percentage of full 

ills than any other 
J planter made. 

The David Bradley patent FORCE DROP alone is a feature which places 
Bradley planters ahead of all others; but thereare other features, such as ex- 
treme simplicity, which contribute to ease of operation; stanch, honest con- 
struction, and the use of high quality materiais Chrougpee: eliminating break- 
age and delays. These features all combine to make the Bradley an unfailing, 
everlasting planter and the one for any farmer to buy. 

The No. 15 Edge Drop Planter, the latest David Bradley product,,is designed 
for the farmer who sorts and grades his seed, determined to make every kernel 
count. It has the famous Bradley force drop combined with more up to date 
and desirable features than you find in any edgedrop planter of other make. 


(Refer to our big General Catalog for pictures, complete descriptions 
and prices of David Bradley plows, harrows, planters, cultivators, etc., 
the farm tools backed b eighty yom of knowing how; or send today 
for our Book of David Bradley Farm Implements. 

We can always supply promptly any repair part for any Bradley 
implement, no matter when or where bought. 
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Handy Tools for 
Unhandy Places 


A hard job is made easier by a handy tool. A man ina 
marrow trench digs more ditch with a well-balanced, 
properly-angled Keen Kutter shovel than he possibly 

could with one less perfectly fitted to its job, 


KEEN KUTTER 


_Farming Tools 


ft everyday farming conditions. - In other words— 

whatever the purpose for which you need a hand 
farming tool—a ‘‘Keen Kutter’’ will fill it dest. 

Buy your forks, hoes, rakes, shovels, spades, rden 

mauure hooks, potato hooks, scythes, ditch tools 

and corn knives ander the Keen 

Kutter trademark. It means ab- 

solute satisfaction, or money 





Keen Katter Drain Cleaners. 
Blade one piece highest grade crucible steel, 
, hardened and polished. Beveled for cither pulli 


or gunete Ge foot selected Northern ash handle. A very useful tool. 
“The Recollection cf Quality Remains Long After the'price is Forgotten,’ 
Trademark Registered. —E. C, SIMMONS. 
If not at your dealer's, write us. * 
Simmons Hardware Co. (Inc.), St. Louis and New York, U. S$. A. 








5 Be sure to mention this journal. 
wae oe Se Advertisers einer 
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Is $21.25 To $45.00 
Worth Saving On A 


Cream Separator? 


F IT IS, then write for my big new Book about 
\ Cream Separators, and the Personal Price Propo- 


sition that I’ll make you for a limited time only. 
It’s the most complete and interesting book ever written on the 
Separator question. Full of eye-o ing information and truth- 
ful pictures of Galloway’s famous Ban in-Oil Cream Separators 
—$29.75, and up. We make a line of cream separators equal in 
every way to the highest priced separators: made. I sell them direct to farmers in 
great quantities at enormous savings. ‘There is absolutely no reason in the world why 
you should pay around $85 for a separator that skims no better than the Galloway— 
if as good. ‘That $85 yoy are asked doesn't represent separator value. What it does 
represent is what you ar€ asked to contribute to the many-profits system in the old- 
fashioned way of selling. Just compare this with my /ow-priced system. Then 
again look out for the machines that are way too cheap. You don’t want one 
of those at any price. 













Bath In 
Oil 


Galloway’s 
Cream Separator 


We deal on a big scale. We have to, because my whole 
business depends upon the law of volume. By dealing 
with tens of thousands of farmers I am able to sell 

implements direct on asmali margin of profit. I am 
able to save you from $21.25 to $45 on a Cream 
Separator of higher quality because of this and 
because of my splendid factory organization 
and improved automatic machinery. But 
one thing I don’t save on is materials. 
The only way I save on materia/s is by buy- 
ing in enormous quantities. I don't save at the expense of 
quality. If Galloway’s Bath-in-Oil Separators were not 
equal in every way to the highest-priced separators on the 
market, | wouldn’t dare to guarantee them as I do. 
wouldn't dare send them to you freight prepaid on 30 days’ 
free trial with the distinct understanding that I'll accept 
them back on your say-so and refund every cent of your 
money, including freight charges both ways. I stand 
all the expense—take all the risk. It is up to me to con- 
vince you—to satisfy you. Now sit down and write for 
my big Separator Book. It’s interesting and it’s con- 
vincing. Let me make you “7 personal price proposi- 
tion. Send me a postal NOW 


William Galloway, President 
The Wm. Galloway Company 
633 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 







































There’s one kind of harness that’s absolutely RIGHT, 
It’s called Williams’ Guaranteed Quality. 
Solid leather with life in it—tanned in theold German way (barkmethod). 
Made by workmen who know how—strength and weight where they 
do the most good. 

Trimmed and finished to stand up under the hardest kind of every- 
day use. 





The above Double Farm Harness fe our. mm. 3 semesees. 
eee. f inch-— Lines. 1 inch wide, 1 wien 
inches wide, 4 feet 6 cue Tae. th 
aoe — Bree ~ ching, heavy— 
uble > inch. 
Price, without ai 32.45 


Our special Harness Catalog ote describes more than seventy 
different tterns in Williams’ Guaranteed, Quality Harness; 
also saddles and saddlery is of every kind. ree for the 

asking. You need this book if you want harness of quality. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 
































ONLY $10.00 


Cash, balance $5.00 a month 
ear guaranteed 
on time pay- 


Buggy $33. 50 cash. Wetrust 
honest people located in all 
Parte oe et ance 

Surreys, Phacto gas, Spring and Barus 


CENTURY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 285 ST. LOUIS, ILL. 














THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 








Cash or Wheat Corn Oats 
Spot | 3931 | 1910 | 1911 | 1910 | 2911 | 1910 





47; 61 Bit | 47 














Chicago 913 | 1.20 

New York ‘sot 1.263 ‘ 37 «| 52h 
Toledo | ‘oog| x.aea| ast | case | on | a7 
oledo /| . 3 r r 

St. Louis ry iy 46 61 30 45 
Min’apolis| .97}| 1.15 | .43 a 2 | ale 
Liverpool 96 | 1.201 58 | .77 _ — 





At Chicago, wheat traders found 
more to entertain them in the crop 
situation than any other one thing. 
In the absence of any very decisive 
news of a startling character, the 
speculative market was inclined to 
dullness and values indifferently main- 
tained. At every substantial conces- 
sion, however, enough buying ap- 
peared to hold quotations at nearly a 
former level, with May in fair request 
around 90@91c p bu, and Sept, new 
crop delivery, 88@89c. 

Climatic conditions have not been 
wholly to the liking of wheat farmers, 
with some indifferent reports of 
development in autumn-sown fields. 
But taken as a whole, traders profess 
to believe the winter wheat crop in 
generally promising shape. No 2 red 
winter wheat in store 89@90c p bu. 

Corn continues well under 50c at 
terminal points, and of course the 
discount at shipping stations is sharp- 
ly below that. May wheat sold down 
to practically a 49c level, followed by 
slight recovery, with July around 
50l6c p bu. No 2 in store was quoted 
as low as 47@47'éc. 

The oats market -has_ continued 
a dull affair at the low price level, 
based on 3lc p bu, or a little better 
for early summer deliveries at Chi- 
cago; Sept, new crop delivery, 30% @ 
8le. Standard grade 30%c p bu in 
store. 

Rye offerings continued light, and 
so with the demand. No 2 in store 
88e p bu, No 38 80@S85c. 

Grass ‘seeds were firm, especially 
when good enough to pass on con- 
tracts for future delivery. Timothy 
advanced to $11.60@11.70 p 100 Ibs, 
clover dull around 14.75; off lots 
usual sharp discount. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 








LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 











Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 Ibs 

1911 | 1910 | 1911 | 1910 | 1911 | 1910 
Chicago $7.00 igs.cs | 1$7.35 Leescalan os $8.50 
New York | 7.65 | 8.00 | 7.60 | 11.10) 5.10 | 7.95 
Buffalo 6.60 | 7.90 | 7.50 | 11.10) 5.25 | 8.50 
Kansas C’y| 6.40 | 8.00 | 695 | 10.65) 5.00 | 7.90 
Pittsburg | 6.75 | 7.50 | 738 | il. 29) 5.10 | 8.50 








At Chicago, the live stock market 
seems to be working more in favor of 
the producer than in Jan and early 
Feb. Statements by commission men 
given to farmers are now heeded and 
stock sent in at a more opportune 
time. Fat heavy cattle continue 
unpopular and handy weight, well- 
finished steers are in good demand. 
Feeders seem to have secured a better 
grasp on the situation and supply is 
not as burdensome. The proportion 
of short fed stock is increasing and 
heavy bullocks becoming more scarce. 











A more liberal quota of nearly stocker 
quality is arriving. 

PUG -S vow canis od 063.0045 5.8 en0' “8 6.385@ 7.25 
Beef steers, choice to prime heavy.... 6.40@ 6.90 
‘air to goeo¢ 5.20@ 6.60 
Dry butcher 3.85@ 4.75 
Heifers 3.75@ 6.25 
Butcher bulls . 480@ 5.25 
Poor to fair canning stock..........+. 2.40@ 3.75 
Veal calves, fair to prime...........-+- 7.00@ 8.50 
Stockers weighing 550 to 760... 4.85@ 5.60 
Fair to selected feeders, each... «+» 4.25@ 5.90 
Milch cows and springers, each........ 40.00@ 70.60 


To lower the market on _ hogs, 
packers have used their best tactics, 
but with little avail. Droves are still 
costing more than 7c p Ib, but a good 
many hogs are being sold close to that 
basis. 3acon hogs are _ reported 
searce.. Weight is not the factor as 
the 180 to 200-Ib stuff is too fat to cure 
well for the packing trade. A year 
ago the reverse was the case. 

Early lambing in the west has 
been -very succcessful this spring, 
which is a great contrast to 
last year’s results. Wooled lambs 
have sold largely at $6@6.35 p 100 

[To Page 512.] 





Use a HERCULES 


All-Steel Triple-Power 
Stump Puller on 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


Clear up your stumpy fields at our risk now 
with a famous Hercules on W days’ Free Trial. 
Test it on your waco at our risk. Pulls stumps 
ont. roots and all. 400% stronger than any 
other puller made. Triple power attachment 
seoems one-third ter pull. The only stump 

guarant for 3 years. Only one with 

cube S"Safety Ratchets. Only one-with all 
bearings ard work parts turned, finished 
and oF. By reduc friction, increasing 
power, making it extremely light-running. 
Hitch on to any stump 









400% and the 
—. Stump is Bound 


to Come 


ey pulls largest- 


wb 


KS and pt Se , Friel offer, Also 
special proposition to 
first buyers where we have no agents. Write us a 
Postal card today. Address 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO. 











123 17th Street, Centerville, lowa 








The largest grower 
of pure Alfalfa Clover, 
y, Red, Alsike and 
Mammoth Clovers. 

The kindsthe gentleman farmer 
and the:farmer who respects his 
lands wants tosow on account of 

ner absolute purity, namely 99.80 


‘The kind America’s famous aegri- 
culturist, ‘Ex-Gov. Hoard, of Wis- 
consin, endorses, sows and ‘praises. 


Salzer’s Seed Catalog Free 


It’s the most original seed book pub- 


is mailed free to intending purchas- 
ers. Or remit 10c in stamps for 10 
oxen. remarkable seed sam- 
les, including our famous Alfal- 
Billion Dollar Grass,Speltz,etc. 

‘y JOUM & SALZER SEED CO. 
141 So. Sth Street LeCrosse, Wis. 














Boys want encouragement— 
if they don't get it at home they 
elsewhere. saae them to earn their 





are used. Our No.6Combined Hill and D 
y + with Marker and Double and single 
Wheel Hoe is a wonderful tool—can be used 
in various unusual combinations. Saves time, 


labor and or. Price, $12. Other 
P 62.50up. Easy to 
commended y 
gardeners ever where. Write 
to-day for 75th Anniver- 
Catalog—Free. 
BATEMAN B'F'@ CO, 
Box 132-B 





id 30 Acres a Day 


Potatoes, Small Fruits, Vines 


ying that counts. 6 rows at a time with force to do 
Foliage sprayed all over, under as well as 
on top. The ty tomy Sprayer is also great at orc hard 
work. Spray trees by hand, Easy to maintain 160 
peunds pressure oe wie two nozzles going. Strong 60 
gallon tank, perfect “Spray absolutely best spray 
ump meee. pray pipes fold up—you can 

ve close to trees and narrow places. 
Over 28 years a sprayer builder. I know re- 
quirements, and f know the Perfection 15 
= Over 1000 in use, 


giving satisfaction. 

Weted for Free Catalog. 

Don’t hay any sprayer 
comes. 

THOMAS 

PEPPLER 

Box 35 , Hightstown, N.J. 








Headquarters for Alfalfa, 

A S Clover, Hay and Pasture 

we = 1 7 Cab- 

Oats, Onions, 

Potstoes, and all farm seeds in int oF — quantities at 

aoa market prices for absolutely highest quality. Ask 
tor quetalienn. 


VICK’S Sister 


Ready now. As always, the mpeg on what, how, whet 
and where to plant. Pour copy of the Guide is is waiting fos 
you. Write for it Sent Shang 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 435 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Country Produce Markets 


At Albany, markets quite firm on 
most all produce, with stock cleaned 
up well each day. Celery $7.50@8.50 

p 100 behs, carrots 1. 50@ 1.75 p bbl, 
becth and parsnips 1.75 @ 2. » spinach 3 

@ 2.25, kale 1.25@1.50, lettuce : 2@2.25 
p bskt. Grains rather quiet, with only 
a fair demand; buckwheat 59@6lc p 
bu, corn 4 @ 5be, oats 36@38c, rye % 
@i78e, bran 25.50@26 p a! linseed 
meal 35@36, middlings 25@29, tim- 
othy hay 15 @20, clover 13@ 15. 50, oats 
straw 8.50@9.50. Milch cows 25@75 
ea, veal calves 7@8.40 p 100 Ibs, fat 
hogs 7.30@7.70. Butter and cheese 
steady, emy butter 26@30c p Ib, tub 
27@32c, dairy 25@28c, cheese 14@ 
16c, strictly fresh eggs 23@24c p doz. 
Live fowls 15@16c, ducks 15@16c. 
Potatoes 1.75@2 p bbl, onions 75c@1 
p bu, cabbage 6@7 p ton, turnips 1@ 
1.25 p bbl, pea beans 2.40@2.45 p bu, 
medium 2.35@2.40, apples 3.50@5 p 
bbl. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 











THIS, DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
CENTS a word you can advertise anything you 
wish to buy, sell or exchan 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 
COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 

Advert 


tion in issue of the following week. vertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’ will be 
above rate, but will be inserted in 


E 
LACK-FACED i hea display of any kind 





























“aS WAM 


PeAT AT 4H" 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


ey TURKEYS  - “werd toms and 25- 
bens. Winners Tews Stamp. 
GEORGE WOLF, Seneca Pats, “NS 


SPECIAL CUT PRICES, 1000 birds, all leading 
for tehing, 








rieti: It etc. Write 
= = P's. “SHELLY . Florin, Pa. 

SNOW ee for ha 
per 15, $5 per ys Cireular free GOLBENROD 
FARM, Dept A. ‘Stwartsown, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, Senator Dunlap, | $2.25 


————-- 





(27}). 51 
OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 





1000. othe? varieties, | including earliest, 
latest, most 


. Ray 
varieties grown. Au. leads varieties high grade 
and farm seeds pear, peach, — 
Taspberry, | 


rant, oe rh b and Sonabin pian nts. 
Bricts anusualy tow. a tree MARHY L- 
SQUIRES, Ground, N Yr” 


CABBAGE ys ae 000 well-rooted, well- 
hardened Ear ~y —— Charleston Wake- 
Hend - "Ear Henderson's 








LIGHT BRAHMAS SILVER; Golden White Wyan- 
dotte, Brown R C Leghorn. Bees, $1 per 15. G. B. 
LAWRENCE, Farmingdale, N 


EGGS FOR HATCHING—Single Comb Buff Leg- 
horns and Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds, $1 per 15. 
Db. A. PHILLIPS, Andover, O. 


BUFF be Sag mag and White Rowe. sure winter 
layers, produce fancy broilers. Eggs five cents each. 
8. REARWIN, Fillmore, N Y. 























BABY CHICKS—Wyckoff, $10 per 100. Send your 
order to Forest Lawn Poultry Farm, GEORGE 
DRAKE, Beaver Dams, N Y. 

ARE Lo THINKING of buying Rose Comb "4 

or Toulouse goose eggs, or chicks, Write to FRAN 
KILPATRICK. W Warren, O. 

BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS, 15, $1; Fa $1.75; 100, 
$5. White Holland turkey eggs, $2.50. W. 

THERS, Perulack, Pa. 

EGGS— Parks, aw, Barred Rocks. Dustin 
White Woandottes l 2 5; $6, 100. E. W. 
WALKER, Linwood, ® Y. 

—we BRONZE _ turkeys. wee - — 

ree- 


Sta: PEARL PHELPS FIELD, 

foun. ‘Contlans Co, N Y¥. 

SILVER SPANGLED 
for 


stock for sale. 
BOYD JR, Mexico, 





on, prize 


winners, 
hatching, $2 per 15. C. D. 








ee 
IDEAL INCUBATOR—1T75-egg size (new) for sale 
or exchange baby chicks or blooded pigs. F. W. 
BULL, Nelsonia, Va. 
EGGS, $1 per 15, from S C Fete Island Pot. 
utility mated $1.25, $6 per 100. B. DOYL 
Pleasant Mt, Pa. 





es ot ee POULTRY—Best_ 20 varieties. 












































will ,* allowed under this making a small 5. $1: $2. Catalog. HENRY MOHR, 
adv as noticeable as a large } i” 
THE RATE for the Sparmers’ Exchange’ adver- 7 
tising is only six cents a word each insertion. EGGS FOR HATCHING Crystal White Orping- 
oe tons. Write RAY SCHERMERHORN, South Ham- 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST mond, N Y. 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City | BarkED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Rose Comb Brown 
Leghorns, 15 ees, $1. CHARLES CAPSADLE, 
Ly’ » , 
AND U ¥ EGGS—41 per i $6, 100. Single Comb Reds 
and Barred Rocks 300-Se5 strain. C. MAURER, 
FOR SALE—Eggs from Single Comb Brown Dublin, Pa. 
White Leghorns, Rhode Isla s, White and to 
lumbian Wyandottes and et - an Domin TOULOUSE GEESE, White 2 y turkey, Pekin 
A No 1 stock. Que sitting, a1; wpe sittings, Sts: duck eggs. Farmers’ prices. 8. BOLTZ, Leb- 
three sittings, $2.25 oe ~~ Se each. A |] anon, Pa. 
few good cockerels ‘pr sale. R. . SHUMWAY, 
Lebanon Springs, N Y. S C BUFF LEGHORNS, Barnes and Monmouth 
males used exclusively. A. C. SHEPPARD, Crum 
OUR SINGLE COMB REDS won 54 ribbons in | ton, Md. 
Red lub stat on vend tpect 1s To 4 —- 3 WHITE WYANDOTTE eggs for hatching, 75 cents, 
ot Oe ee ep and 5 als for shape and solee. Vy ait > 
Choice a and fer ee Send for canting 15; $4, 100. ARTHUR “RUDERDALE, Lambert- 
list. CLARK a *. ‘Poultsy Farm, Bel- | ville, N J. 
lows Falls, Vt. . 
INDIAN RUNNER duck eggs, $1 pe’ 13, $5 per 
PRIZE-WINNING STRAINS! Barred Rocks, White 100 else a few drakes. HARLEY McADAM, Greer.- 
Nyandottes, Rhode, Island Reds, both coms bs, Sncie e field, O. 
om an rown Leg 74 . 50, 
100. t and Dark Brah = 15. ‘Catalog HIGH-CLASS exhibition and utility Barred Rock 
gratis. F, M. PRESCOTT, Riverdale NJ. cages. Circular free. W. NEWCOMER, Glen 
~ “k, 
ee ome wate a. EGGS—Single Comb White hamhocee, Rhode island 
stock, bred for utility and standard qualities. “Safe Reds, 13, $1. ALBERT KREUTTER, Seneca Falls 
delivery guaranteed, “WESLEY GRINNELL, Sodus N Y. 
THOMPSON'S “RING LET’ Barred oes. 
5 EGGS FOR HATCHING—Single, Comb White, Les- Bargain prices. SUNNYSIDE FARM, a. a. 
orn an Rose om e Sian * r 
: WHITE WYANDOTTES, 15 eggs, $1. Pekin ducks, 
BURG POULTRY OO) iat. poe MIFFLIN: EY SYLVANSIDE FARM, Brandon, Vt. 
FEW LARGE Bronze toms and Toulouse ganders 
PEARL GUINEAS for _ breeding. Solid colors. | for sale) WEBSTER KUNEY, Seneca Falls, N Y. 
Trios, properly mated, $3.75. For larger numbers, 
Write for special terms. Eggs in season. JACOB noes AED CHICKS from Single Comb Brown 
WELSH, Route 2, Califon, N J. Leghorns. 8. V. WILLIAMS, Union Bridge, Md. 
SINGLE COMB . Island Red from heavy FISHEL STRAIN White Rock eqn. § 50; 100, 
Winter layers. $1.50 15 Special mating with ad ARTHUR A. BENNINGER, Wa ee Pa. 
en Tompkins HARRY 


cockaral, "$3 per 15. 
INS, Perry, N Y. 





INDIAN RUNNER duck eggs fro year round 
layers, $1.50, $2 per 12. Utility loc. each. Black 
Minorca eggs, $1.50 per 15. MRS ERNEST COOK, 
Route 5, Cecilian. Ky. 





BARRED ROCKS—Extra choice oe and pul- 


lets very reasonable. Eggs $1. per Der 
100; also se matings. GEORGE GREENWALD. 


Hainesport, N 





BRONZE TURKEY TOMS, 25 ofr. 32 pounds. 


WILLIAM MARSHALL, Sherwood, N 


FIVE COLUMBIAN Wyendette Y with cock- 
erel, $10. 8S. LITTLE, Clyde, N 








WANTED—Flavelle chickens. 


WILLIAM CLARK, 
Newtown Square, Delaware Co, Pa. 


and 
Succession Ready to ship, $2 per 1000; 500. 
$1.20 (part of ennh, if desired). F. we) ROCHELLE 
& SONS, Chester, N J. 


MILLIONS of flowering and decorating plants for 
landsea 








jeners, ks, institutions, etc, 
all kinds, ex and mate vegetable 
plants in abundance at wholesale pri Send for 
lists. ALONZO J. BRYAN, Wholesale Florist, 
Washington, N J. 
DAHLIAS, 25 varieties, $1; mail size prepaid 
Large bulbs by express collect. Gladiolus, mixed, 
blooming *, same terms, ; .. Cannas, fancy 
flowering, 50 cents dozen. prepaid; $2. 106, express 
— Catalog free. J. L. MOORE, Northboro, 
ass. 





PLANTS—Our free 
estiy describes 60 varieties, 
tells how to plant and grow cura weerries, 
blackberries, grapes, etc. A. G. BLOUNT. 
Hastings, N Y. 


SEED OATS—Eldorado, 
White varieties = adapted 
Average of entire cre 

el. BLY! 


per 
field, Mass. 


ELDORADO OATS, best yielding oat grown 
Originator — 204 bushels on measured acre. Send 
for Price list of best yielding oats and 
pota Loes. CHARLES CODNER, Owego, N Y 


Bots LATOES—Nore Toss, 


book quotes lowest prices, hon- 
explains C O pberes 
ey rr! a 





Swedish and Newmarket 
to Eastern climate. 
57 bushels per acre T5e 
HEWOOD FARMS, Pitts- 








New Hemisphere, Sir Walte:s 
extra quality, are 
: Shipment when 
Rh. F. Waterloo, N Y. 

INocU swt alfalfa soil. 
ton, F O shville, Pa. Send for 
“How to rH, Alfalfa.” DR H. SOMERVILLE, 
Chest Springs, Cambria Co, Pa. 


WHITE PLUME OATS—The_ best enon 
113 on one head. Only 200 bushels for saic. 
bushel. Bags extra. GEORGE W. DELL, 
Tioga Co, N Y. 


PLANTS—Pium 
bert 7. 1000. 
— Red eggs, $1 

N Y. 


SE ELE 





per 100, $10 


T5e per 
free booklet 





4 all 
Se per 
Ww alts, 





farmer, black, cangbersy . Cuth- 
Strawberries, $2, 100¢ Rhode 
1b. WALTER BENSON, Hast 


MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? The Jewish agricul 
tural and tnpeeictes aid society has on its lists 
wishing to a! — se ment upon farms. Most 
them are K experience, but they able- 
bodied and willing to work. They on little or no 


2B 


English, although many of — rr 
you can make use of such help, communicate 
with us, stating what you will pay, - ay the work 
Ss permanent, we whether you prefer single or 

married man, We are a philanthropic crganination, 


whose object it 
become farmers. We charge no 

ployer or employe. Address a. TABOR. BUREAU, 
174 Second Ave, New York Cit 


LEARN ELECTRICAL BUSINESS at home—We 
can make a good “‘electrician” of you in your spare 
time at home. Complete course of instruction in 
electricity and wiring. Made easy to learn in a few 
months. Profitable profession with great future. Be 


is to assist and Ro — to 





independent. fasy payments. Absolutely guaranteed. 
a te tome. far catalog K. STERLING INSTITUTE, 
mira, N 





MEN WANTED, age _ 18-! for firemen $100 
monthly, and brakemen $80 = “all railroads. 
rience unnecessary; no strike. Positions guaranteed 
competent men. Promotion Railroad employ 
headquarters—over 400 men sent to pewcens monthly. 
State age; send stamp RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, 
Jept 117, 227 Monroe Street, Brooklyn, 


wal 

IF YOU WANT POSITION as fireman, brakeman, 
electric motorman, conductor, colored train porter, on 
any road, $65 to $150 month, inc'ose as ~ 2 for ts 
cation blank and map of new lines. 
you want. Hundreds put to work without yh ~ —— 
300 more wanted. INTER RAILWAY, Dept 37, 
Indianapolis, Ind 


you 








ARE WANTED for government positions, ag 
month. Annual vacations, short hours, no lay 
Common education sufficient Over 12,000 appoint- 
—_ s coming this year. Influence unnecessary. Send 

~ostal immediately for list of positions open. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept H 19, Rochester, N Y. 
wanted at once 


SOUND MEN, 21 to 40 years old, 
for electric railway, motormen and conductors; $6@ 
immediately for 





to $100 a month; no strike; write 
application bldnk. Address H. C. FRICK, X498, 203 
Dwight Bldg, Kansas City, Mo. 


PLUMBING, electricity, bricklaying, petntiog taught 
in a few months. No age limit. Positions secured 

GREAT EASTE RN TRADE SCHOOL. 
32d tweet. N Y¥ City, and 121 South 23d 
Philadelphia 


LEARN AUTOMOBILE BY BINESS We teach 
at home. Get you $25 weekly job. $10 weekly 
learning. ROCHE TER Suto SCHOOL, Dept 1418, 





Street, 








STRAWBERRY and raspberry plants, leading varie- 
ties, guaranteed first-class and true to name, Prices 
a, Catalog free. BERT BAKER, Hoosick Falls, 





CHOICE’ Sir Walter nae seed 
we per bushel. FE. B. MINER, Oriskany 


potatoes, 50 
Falls 





eg os -Clay, Black, Whippoorwill and mixed 
peas, ns, chufas, peanuts, etc Write for 
prices. Oh ICKORY SEED CO, Hickory, N C 

POTATOES—Carman, Cobbler, Hebron, Longfellow 
Mountain, Prosperity, Roseling, Ohio, Wonder. Eighty 
varieties. CHARLES FORD, Fishers, N Y. 


STRAWBERRY ae leading varieties, 








guar- 








anteed true to nan Descriptive illustrated catalog 
free. G. E. BUNTING, Selbyville, Del. 

— a es grained, come in rich 
fla healthy stock, best late variety 
EDW ‘ARDY RAKER Shamokin, Pa 

Special low wr. in best grades; send for 


TREES— 
illustrated cata 


log. STONE'S WHOLESALE 
RIES, Dansville, 8 Y. 




















NURSE 

FOR SALB--White and black oats, 10 cents 
Seed corn, $1.26 Sacks free. Cc COOLIDGE, 
Clifton Springs, x y 

ASPARAGUS—Choice yearling —s roots, Palmeito 
variety, $3 per 1000. WILLIAM L. STOLTZFUS, 
Gap, Pa. 

SETS—Pilumb Farmer black cap; Taylor & Sny 
der blackberries. GEORGE N. RUPRACHT, Mal- 
lory, N Y. 

PEACHBLOW potatoes, $1.25 bushel, T5c half 
bushel. ROBERT wns, ne rt) 

17 BEAUTIFUL post cards and large packets 
seed for lic. PROGRESSIVE PROPL ES CO, Depi 
F, York Haven, Pa. 

LIVE STOCK 

REGISTERED Holstein male calves; from large 

fashionably bred dams, at farmers’ prices; 
also a few young cows. Fifteen years er prize- 


Stock and eggs. 
Y. 


winni barred mouth RK 
Write. F. H. RIVENBURG.” Munnaville, N 





BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 15, $1.50. J. Db. 
& 


MITH, Route 2, Pottstown, Pa. 





TUNIS AND ———— SHEEP. Black Langshan, 
Island 


Rhode rown Leghorns, — ngled 
emg ? each. AUSTIN JACKSO ineral 
prings, N 





BARRED ROCKS—Farm bred and gerefally se- 
ta for Ce! z Durposes without logs of 





kerels, $1 to $3. T OHIO 
ORCHARD co” “Columbus, 0. 
BRONZB = a $5 to $8. hens, $4. 











ine. beautiful ae. ardiest and best strain 
known. ALLIE OLMES" West Winfield, N Y. 
EGGS , 100. from Leghorns, Hamburgs, Rocks, 
Houdans, Red Caps and Wyandottes. Cockerels $2, 
3 for $5. BROOKSIDE FARM, Nelson, Pa. 
VIGOROUS, laying Rocks, beautiful, up-to-date 
barring. Eges, 15, $1; 160, $5. Choice cockerels. 
Prices right. MILES BROS, Laceyville, Pa. 

GLE COMB es Minoréas, eggs, $1, 13%; 
$250. ; $6, 100. Won $20 for best display Wash- 
ington, NJ. G. G MILLER , Oxford, N J. 





MOYER’S SINGLE ey 3 White Leghorns, 
Sez strain cockerels, y-old chicks. Circular 
fre. GRANT MOYER F Port t Piain, NY. 
RHODE ISLAND Plymouth Rock per 17; 
50 per 160. Duroc and Yorkshire co D. 
WILLIAM HARSHMAN, Thurmont, Md. 
Racks AND EGGS — ions a strain. 
a Miadiebure, Ma. 
Ye to Hee, free. 
. spa closed de ti re 


CHAUTAUQUA strain of bred-to-lay Barred Roe 
Greatest laying strain. Eggs $2; 15._ Best pens, 


H. VAN ORD, R 83, Jamestown, N Y. 
e 























R C BROWN Leghorn cockerels. E. B. SPENCER, 
Pa. 














LOOK FOR a AD—Special offerings on Percheron 
stallions on the oma ¥ we stock advertising page 
KE. 8. AKIN, Auburn, 


=a stallion, be 8, 





sure, sound, 1750 





























Grea’ in. IRA VANDER- 
MISCELLANEOUS on Funonville NY. 
— FOR SALE—Well-bred registered Guernsey bull. 
FULL BARREL LOTS damaged crockery shipped | Dropped 4 aad 29, ean HENRY U. WEBSTER, 
any address direct from, tery 7 Ohio tor ai. 50, Lats R D5, Auburn, N Y. 
are well assorted and = + Bate. B ' | REGISTERED BERKSHIRE PIGS—Lord Premier 
CUDS and ea Oc Mend cash with order | Rd Masterpiece breeding. WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
or — us. E. SWASEY & CO, Portland, Me. 4-Friendship, Y. 
LARGE ——— Yorkshires from tered 
IDUCERS for New York city market 
even Fam 9 how to form branches of the =. x “part prices. ROBERT B. WARDELL, 
d@airymen’s league, write , ALBERT . 
MANNING, Otisville. N Y. FOR SALE—One team of heavy young oxen, entle 
ont Ls broken. Apply to H. WILLOUGHBY, 
SEND TEN CENTS for catalog, describing NJ. 
varieties. Chuck full of useful information. EAST 
DONEGAL POULTRY YARDS, Marietta, ° POLAND- Se shotes and 
—— spring pigs chea R. F. f SEELEY. “Waterloo, N Y. 
2 PRETTY STER POSTALS, new 8 as- 
soled and 4 ‘om 10 cents. ANNA FINE AYRSHIRE bull calf, weeks old, $20. 
DEUBENER, Waterloo. Ind registered. . CUTHBERT. aE NY. 
HARDWOOD ASHES. best fertilizer in use. C SWINE. Prices reasonable. YOUNG BROS, 
GEORGE STEVENS, Peterborough, Ont. 128 Sound Ave, Riverhead, N Y. 
A UNTS collected ;. law; collections. ol WINE— are breeders and shippers. 
FID CREDIT CO, mond, Va. G. W. FRISBIE, oes. N Y. 
address WAL- HIRES—Boars, pigs. ROBERT D. 


en LS Se oe, oe 
TON QUARRIES, Harrisburg, Pa. 





MACHINERY a: IMPLEMENTS 


NEW RUMSEY . Soom power. 
tig E. ‘ome month nt —_ 





SoS Tonleten susolet Card 


brings catalog. aeeACON 


rr rs 


LARGE YORKS: 
EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


POLLED JERSEYS—Charies 8. Hatfield, Spring- 
field, O. 


ge «Sorry any ogee 














wT. ataryamearrs 








40,000 GOVERNMENT POSITIONS to be Milled 
this year. $1200 position Write today for 


free lesson, OZMENT 107, St Louis. 
AGENTS WANTED 


WE NEED SALES SOLICITORS—Good opening 
for right parties selling Marinette county, Wisconsin, 
farm lands. Write for particulars. SKIDMORE 
LAND CO, Box 56 F, Marinette, Wis. 

AGENTS 100% PROFIT. New patented awl, Sews 
harness, grain bem. 4 hing Samples 
free to workers. A. MATHE 1253 Taira Street, 
Dayton, O. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 

















GENTLEMAN'S FARM, stock and tools. For sale, 
3 acres, l4-room house, basement barn, 30 by 42, 
20 cow stalls, wagon house, 30 by 42, corn house, 
henhouse. ‘Fifteen cows and heifer, two horsea, 
binder, mower, sulky plow, cultivator, rake, two- 
sated carriage, sleighs, sleds, gasoline engine, saw, 
ensilage cutter, ‘Twenty tons of hay, 400 bushels of 
oats, 10 tons of straw. Everything ready. Milk 


bringing nearly $100 a month. 
7 HALL’S FARM AGENCY, 


All for $6300, part 
Owego, Tioga Co, 





FOR SALE—My adjoining three farms, one 
acres, two 130 acres each. Good buildings, Sorina 
water, fruit, well-divided meadow, pasture and wood 
land. Bordering Lake Winnamaug. Five miles from 
excellent market in Waterbury, fastest growing city 
in Connecticut, 1% miles to steam and electric cars. 
WII! sell these separately or collectively, with or with- 
out stock and tools. For further information address 
EUGENE LAMPUIIER, Watertown, Ct. Telephone. 





GOOD FARM LANDS in Marinette Co, Wisconsin, 
can be had at cheap prices and on easy terms. Take 
advantage of the n-o-w prices These lands are 
going very fast and tomorrow may be too late. Live 
in ‘the greatest grass and clover country on earth. 
be) for new booklet. SKIDMORE LAND CO. Box 
56 F, Marinette, Wis. 


$6000 TAKES 245-acre farm, 3 miles railroad town. 
Well and spring water, 2-story, 15-room frame house, 
2 large barement barns. Bulldings first class. Abun- 
dance fruit. % cash, balance time. Write for farm 
bargains. VALLEY FARM AGENCY, Owego, N Y. 


OREGON INFORMATION—For authentic detailed 

concerning fruit growing. dairying, —~ 
manwestees and business © 

ties any part of Orego address POR AND 

COMMERCIAL CLUB, Room 843. Portland, Ore 


SMALL FARM BARGAINS—Il7 $1100; 
acres lake mont, $1500; 10 acres, all fruit, $2500; 
9 acres, $1250; 12% acres, $1350. All good buildings. 
Catalog free. ‘'GOODELLE, Geneva, NY. 


GOOD FARMS FOR SALE at low prices in nearly 
all parts of New York state. Catasog free to parties 
—s to buy. NORTHERN REALTY CO, Syra- 
cuse, - 











acres 10 








DELAWARE | FARMS FOR SALE—Good, yoann 
soll, easily tilled. Mi'd, healthful climate ree 
catalog. CHARLES M. HAMMOND, Milford. Del. 


NEW ENGLAND ie 
P. F. LELAND, Dept 36, 





\. prices; circular free. 
3 Devonshire St, Boston, 





WAseror warter section half cleared, half 


tim . WEGESIN, 2222° State St, Chicago. 


FLOR A poss. ae SALE. C. F. WILLIAMS, 
Box 923, mA ea 


The A A Help Bureau Is All Right 

American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: Referring to your 
Help Bureau department, I think it 
is all right, as I received about eight 
or ten replies to my advertisement in 
the American Agriculturist. I think 














BLOO’ oa Da it is a. yery good paper, and like it 
hounds, Trish "| very much.—[{George J. Moss, So- 
— .. ROCKWOOD “KENNELS. Lex mers Center, N Y. 
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512 [28] 
The Live Stock Markets 


[From Page 510.] 
lbs, shorn 5.35@5.60, yearlings [ 2 
5.40, short yearlings 4@4.75. Missouri 
river markets are being generously 
supplied with Col lambs, and a few 
are arriving at Chicago, but Mich 
lambs have predominated at Chicago 
market. A few spring lambs have 
arrived, and the best tell around 9. 
Demand for feeder grades is excel- 
lent, showing confidence in the future 
of the market. Breeding ewes are 
selling well, and some have brought 





as high as 5. Breeding ewes are 
4.90, rams 2.50@3.25. 


The Horse Market 

Supplies of horses are considerably 
heavier than a year ago, and market 
in general is rather weak, although 
trade is lively on good quality horses. 
Country buyers are picking up mr h 
of the nondescript stuff at $75@135, 
chunks or better class bring 325@375 
p pr. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





PRICE PER POUND, BOSTON BASIS 
New York Boston Chicago 
1911. .26% @27% 25@26 25 @ 26 
1910... 838% 32% 1 
1909... 30 82 28% 
1908.. 30 30 29 
Butter 


At New York, the butter market has 
tried to climb up another cent or so, 
but it has been of little avail. Stocks 
on hand and current arrivals are such 
the quotation on strictly choice ecmy 
butter in tubs remains at about 27c p 
lb, good quality around 25e. 

At Chicago, trade is holding up in a 
satisfactory manner and fresh goods 
sell well, especially fine .o fcy makes. 
Choicest cmy in tubs’ continues 
to sell at about 26¢ p 1b, with 
medium quality 22@24c. Dairy but- 
ter meets a moderate sale and extra 
quality lots are marked at 2lc. 


Cheese 
At New York, market is irregular 
and unsettled on most’ grades of 


cheese, majority of local holders ask- 
ing 14@14'%c p 1b for their fanciest 
color marks Whole milk is quoted 
as high as lfc. 

At Chicago: the market helds about 
steady, with a fair trade, which ‘has 
increased slightly. Dealers are well 
supplied in all kinds and twins, fall 
make, are quoted at 12@12%ec p Ib, 
daisies 14@14%ec Ib, young Ameri- 
ca and longhorn 15@15%c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 





from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 


When so:d in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually 
secured, 

Apples 

Winter has been very favorable for 
the fruit buds. Outlook very gocd 
and a full crop is expected. Peaches 
give promise of fair crop. Pears are 
in unusual condition and a larger 
crop is expected. Trees are full of 
good, strong fruit buds. Cherries and 
Plum buds promise fair crop.—[F. 
H. F., Wyoming County, Pa. 

Have returned from a meeting of 
our county hort soe and find fruit of 
alt kinds is reported in good conéi- 
tion, including apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, peaches, small fruit and 
grapes.—[P. H. Y., Talmadge, O. 

The prospect for a good bloom was 
never better, and inasmuch a. the 
foliage was in such good condition 
last fall, I am looking for strong 
bloomers.—[T. B. W., Hall, N Y. 

Most -all varieties of apples are 
Well budded, also Bartlett and Kieffer 


pears. Peaches are all right and bid 
fair for good crop.—[J. C., Gas- 
port, N Y. 


have made an examination of 
fruit buds on pear trees and find them 
in a very healthy condition. At pres- 
ent everything looks favorable for a 
good fruit crop.—[D. K. B., Roches- 
ter, N Y. 

Prospects for apple blossoms are 
good, and trees are in fine condition. 
There is some San Jose scale in the 
Hudson river valley, and farmers are 
getting ready to spray.—[J. G. W., 
Dormansville, N Y 

At New York, receipts are very 
light and trade moderate. Market is 
barely steady at former prices. Good 
to choice Spy sell at $4@5.50 p bbl, 
Imperial 4@5 75, Winesap 4@6, Bald- 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


win 4@5.25, Greening 4@6.50, Ben 
Davis 3.50@4.75, Russet 3@4. Box 
apples are selling slowly at 1.60@2.50 
p bx.’ 
Beans 
At New York, trade in domestic 
white beans is dragging heavily, and 
there is just enough urgency to sell 
to give the market an easy tone. 
Choicest lots of state and marrow sell 
at $3.70 p 100 Ibs, medium 3.45, pea 
beans 3.50, re kidney 5.60, yellow 
eye 3.70, lima 6.50, 
Eggs 

At New York. arrivals show some 
increase, Sales are large and market 
is fairly steady, considering large sup- 
plies handled. High-grade eggs from 
desirable sections are selling around 
18¢e p doz, and some selected lots bring 
as high as 20c. A large number are 
sold at prices between 16% and 18c. 
Nearby eggs are quoted at 18% @22c. 

Fresh Fruits 
At New York, cranberries are quiet, 


and prices well sustained, Cape Cod 
bringing $10@12 p-bbl, L I 11@18, 


Strawberries are ar- 
riving more liberally from Fla, and 
the price range is largely from 20@ 
28c p qt. Kieffer pears are quoted at 
1@1.50 p bskt. 
Hay and Straw 
At New York, market is firm on the 


Jersey 8.50@10. 


highest grade of timothy hay, and 
stocks on hand are working down- 
ward. Medium grades are selling a 


little but poor qualities con- 


better, 


BEST BOOKS ON LAND 








How We Make It Easy For You To 
Own Either An Irrigated or Non- 
Irrigated Farm In Canada 


This wonderful offer of the Canadian Pacific 
should be read by every man and woman 
watching for a lifetime opportunity—then 
write at once and invesigate. Hundreds 
have paid fully for homes here out of first 
one or two crops. 


Get the Land That Pays For Itself In 


Sunny Alberta’sValleys 


The Famous Valleys of Canada’s Bow River and 

tchewan . Only Small Payment Down 

—Pay Balance Out Of Your Crops—‘‘Ne Crops 

—No Pay.” 

In the non-irrigated section of the Sas- 
katchewan River Valley, in Central Alberta, 
we ofer you a farm on a new line of the 
Canadian Pacific at lowest prices and easi- 
est terms. 


Get a home here, Under agreement, Pay 
out of crops for your land. Let us tell 
you of others here raising potatoes, onions, 
vegetable products, sugar beets, berries, 
alfalfa, field peas, timothy, dairying, gen- 
eral stock raising—enormous crops wheat, 
oats, barley and flax. Send me your name 
today and ask for books you want 


J. S. DENNIS, President 
CANADIAN PACIFIC IRRIGATION 


COLONIZATION CO., Ltd. 
293 9th Ave., West, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
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ae 
WHEELBARROW 
SEEDER LABOR 
and 
SEED 
Sows Evenly. No need to wait for quiet day. Sows 
Timothy, Clover, Alsike, Alfalfa, Millet. rnip, etc. Two 
sizes, 14 ft. andl6éft. Auger feed. W fra - 


me, 
faction guaranteed. Prompt shipment. If your dealer does 
not handle the “ STAR,” write us for booklet. 
STAR SEEDER CO., Box A, Shorteville, N. Y. 


N. WERTHEIMER & SONS 
LIGONIER, IND. 


CHOICE SEEDS bought direct from the 
farmer and sold direct to the farmer. We 
offer you the choicest seeds, doubly re- 
cleaned, medium and mammoth clover seed, 
alsike, alfalfa, timothy, crimson clover, 
white Gott, red sep, erehaet grass, ~ 
grass, lawn grass, nds of corn, spr 
and winter wheat, buckwheat, all kinds 0 
peas.Samples and prices sent on application. 
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“MEN WHO KNOW” 
USE THE 
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Does it not mean a great deal to YOU, the prospective buy- - 
er of a Cream Separator, that such men as a 
Andrew Carnegie, the great steel magnate 30 
F. G. Bourne, Pres’t Singer Sewing Machine Co. “ 
J. O. Armour, head of Armour & Co. 14 
Henry Williams, Pres’t Sherwin-Williams Paint Co. 1: 
John Arbuckle, the great coffee merchant 
J. C. Hoagland, Pres’t Royal Baking Powder Co. . 
C. L. Tiffany, of the great New York jewelers mi 
C. W. Seamans, Pres’t Remington Typewriter Co. off 
Geo. J. Gould, the great railway magnate 
Hon. Wm. J. Gaynor, Mayor of New York 5a 
and many others like them, good dairy farmers as well as great lead- @ 
ers in every sphere of human endeavor, each of whom is possessed 
of much personal experience and a thousand authoritative sources of em 
separator information, are among the 1,250,000 satisfied users of un 
DE LAVAL Cream Separators? 
Rev 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. sto 
166-167 BROADWAY 29 E. Maocison STREET OnuMM & SACRAMENTO STs 
NEW YORK ” CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
173-177 Wiitam Sracer 14 6 16 Princess SraReer 1016 WESTERN Avenuc i A 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG _ SEATTLE . 
via 
dec 
pou 
= 
tur] 
squz 
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THE OTTO GASOLENE ENGINE was made for service A 
and economy. E: 
We have been making engines for 35 years and there are aL 
over 100,000 of our engines in use today. -. 
Consumes less gasolene than any other engine under actual _ 


working conditions, WHICH MEANS ECONOMY. 


You need it on the farm, whether operating cream separator, 
feed grinder, fanning mill, thresher, spreader, turning grind- 
stone, sawing wood; in fact, any kind of work that a good 
engine is intended to do. Investigate our line of gas and gas- 
oline engines—it will mean a great saving to you in the end. 
Write for our catalogue and state what size engine you could use. 


THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 3302 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


——— 
——— 
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DIRECT FROM FACTORY } 


If you want the best made at the lowest pos- 
sible price. We build wagons for service 
—not merely to sell. We are the only 
N. Y. State factory selling direct to user, 
i third of the cost for you. 
Send for One on Approval 
Safe delivery guaranteed—no deposit or re- 


E WAGON 
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Handy Wagon: Rem vable seats, ferences required. Our wagon can sell itself A No. 2 Runabout: Spindle seat, 
drop end gate, strong and dura- or there will be nosale. Write today forcat- easy riding, will last for macy 
ble. Can't be duplicated any- alog of 200 styles and Wholesale Price List. years. It defies competition, 
where at. retail for less than $80. Harness catalog shows equally big values. and retails for $65. 

















mn ROCHESTER VEHICLE COMPANY, 372 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Be sure to 


When You Write Advertisers 32.357" ins 


journal. Our advertisers like to know where their replies come from. 
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Gr: “AULAUWUA ETA OF DTOU-tOriay DArTOU ROCESS. 
sreatest laying strain. Eggs $2; 15. Best pens, $3. 
VAN ORD, BR 83, Jamestown, N Y. 
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tinue slow. Best kind of clover mixed 
js meeting @ good demand. Heavy 
mixed clover is quiet and values un- 
certain. Choice timothy is quoted as 
high as $1.10 p 100 ibs, No 3 S80c, clo- 
ver m 95c, clover Uc, long rye 
straw 55c, oats and wheat 45c. 
Mill Feed 


At New York, cottonseed meal mar- 
ket is in a little stronger position, but 
quotations are nominally unchanged. 
For the Mar shipments $28.10 is 
asked. This grade of meal is offered 
at 28.60 for Apr shipment in limited 
quantities only. Demand is fair for 
mill feeds and prices steady. Western 
coarse Spring bran in 100-1b sacks to 
arrive is quoted as high as 25.50 p ton, 
standard middlings 25, red dog 28, lin- 
seed oil meal 35.50. Brewers grain, 
erits and flakes unchanged from last 
week’s quotations. 


Onions 

At New York, the onion market is 
firm on all varieties, and supply 
rather limited. Ohio yellow sell at 
$250@3 p 140-lb bag or 2@2.25 p 
400-lb bag, state and western yellow 
242.75 p 140-Ib bag or 1.50@2 p 100- 
ib bag, red 1.25@1.75 or 2@2.50 p 
140-lb bag, white 1.75@2 p bu, Orange 


Co (N ¥) red 1.50@2.25 p bbl, yellow 
2.25 @ 2.40 p cra. 


1.504 2.50, Cuban 
Potatoes 

At New York, potatoes are selling 
slowly at unimproved prices. Ber- 
muda are dragging, but sweet pota- 
toes are steady to firm under light 
offerings. Eastern shore sweet lower. 
State sell at~$1@1.25 p bag or 1.15@ 


140 p 180 lbs, Me 1.25@1.50, Bermuda 
5@6.25 p bbl, Fla, new 1.25@1.50 p 
cra, Cuban 1.25@1.75, Jersey sweet 1 


@1.65, Va 1.25@1.75 p bbl. 

At Chicago, no improvement is 
noted in the potato market. Trade 
continues light, but values are called 
unchanged. However, there are very 
few sales which bring prices higher 
than the regular range of quotations. 
Receipts are ample and plenty of 
stock is on hand. Price range is from 
85@48c p bu. 

Poultry 


At New York, trading is fair in live 
poultry, and supplies continue com- 
paratively moderdte. Choice by ex- 
press are quoted as high as 15c p Ib, 


via freight 4c. Fowls 15% @16c, 
roosters 9@10c, turkeys 12@13c, 
ducks 16@18e, geese 9@10c, Dressed 
poultry market is in a rather dull 
position, and fresh fowls are in over- 
supply and demand limited. Roosters 
are slow. Fresh killed dry-packed 
turkeys sell at 15@20c p Ib,. broilers, 
squab 25@35c p ib, roasting chickens 
154 20c, fowls 14@15c, roosters 11@ 
Ic, prime white squabs $2.75@4.50 
p doz, 
Vegetables 


At New York, asparagus is in am- 
ple supply, and market rather weak 


and stock selling anywhere from $3@ 
10 p doz behs, old cabbage is moving 
a little more freely, Danish seed sells 


at $$@10 p ton or T5c@$1 p bbl, new 
$1.75@2.25 p cra, Fla cauiflower 31@2 
DP bskt, celery 50c@$1 p doz behs, Fla 
$1.25@2'p standard case, cucumbers, 
Fla $2@3 p bskt, escarole, Fla 75c@ 
$1.50 p bskt, eggplant $2@8.50 p bx, 
lima beans $2@4.50, lettuce 50c@ 





Davenpo 


5000 Pounds Capacity 





Sell One Horse 
And for the selling price buy a wagon that will pull one horse lighter. 


That is if you are now using three farm horses you can get along with 
two; if you are using four, three will do your work witha 


roller-Bearing Steel Wagon 


ieee Think of what that means to you. More trips, easier. trips, fewer horses, 
<a or larger loads, with the same horses and help. Anyway you figure 
— it, it is a money-saving and a money-making proposition for you. 


In the Davenport you have a wagon guaranteed for 5000 pounds capacity, with gears 
of solid steel, rolled into the strongest forms known and trussed like the modern steel 
bridge. The wheels are steel with strong, round spokes forged solidly into the hubs and 
hot riveted into the tires. There is nothing to dry out, rot, shrink or work loose. Wo tires 
to reset, no breakdowns, no repairs. Oil without removing the wheels. Let us tell you all the 
facts. You should know what these advantages 
Pm II content till you own a Davenport. It will give you more than twice the service of the 

‘ best wooden wagon made. And it costs about the same, Now write for Package No.10, , 


Davenport Wagon Company, Davenport, Iowa 
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BASKETS, ladders, crates, growers’ supplies. 
brings catalog. BACON & CO, Appleton, N Y 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


$2.50 bskt, parsnips $1.50@1.75 p 
bbl, radishes $1@1.50 p bskt, spinach 
$1.50@2 p bbl, string beans $2@3.75 

bskt, squash $2@2.50 p bbl, turnips 
1.25@1.50, tomatoes $1256 175 p 
carrier. 

About % the cabbage crop still on 
hand, quite a percentage of which is 
badly frozen, moving at about $5 p ton, 
compared to 8 earlier in the season, 


and 2% one year ago.—[{W. L. G., 
Waterford, Pa. ° 
We only can tomatoes and apples 


in this section. We have been able 
to contract with the growers for to- 
matoes at 25c p bu delivered.—[A. T. 
W., Roanoke, Va. 
Wool 

At New York, 
harbor many bullish sentiments, and 
Seem to be more in favor of handling 
wool on consignment rather than ac- 
tual ownership. The woo] trade is 
still suffering from reaction from 
high prices of two years ago when 
speculation boosted quotations. Last 
year’s clip has not all been cleaned 
up, and an open winter has curtailed 
consumption and been detrimental to 
the woelen goods market. Another 
factor which is important is the 
tendency of woolen manufacturers to 
curtail the consumption of wool and 


substitute soils and foreign short 
staple. The trade is predicting the 
market is bumping on bottom and 


the prices may notgo any lower, but 
could make a slight advance. 


Pa and 0 Ky. Ind, Mo 
XX 31@32 % blood 27@28 
% bi'd comb’g 29@50 % blood 24@26 
% clothing 23@25 Scoured Basis 


Fine unwashed 21@22 
Mich, Wis, N Y¥ 
Fine unwashed 20@21 
% bl’d unwashed 28@29 
% clothing 22@23 


Texas, fine 50@55 

Calif 42@55 

Ore, eastern 53@58 

Ter, fine clothing 52@55 
Ter, fine med 50@52 





The Milk Market 


At New York, exchange rate re- 
mains at 3%c p qt to the farmers in 
the 26-c zone having no extra station 
charges, or $1.61 p 40-qt can deliv- 
ered in New York. The surplus re- 
mains about the same. The Borden 
rates p 100 Ibs for the ensuing six 
months for the 26-c zone were made 
public last week. They are: Apr, 
$1.50; May, 1.25; June, 1.10; July, 
1.30; Aug, 1.45, Sept, 1.55. The Homer 
Ramsdell line expects to resume car- 
rying milk this week. Completed re- 
turns from the Lackawanna railroad 
indicate that road carried in Feb 
144,524 cans and 212,862 bxs of bat- 
tled milk, and 7384 cans and 2072 bxs 
of bottled cream. 

The receipts of milk and ceram in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Mar 
18 were as follows: 





Milk Cream 


Wile Vea e ss ke cccctass S420 O00 
Susquehanna ...........11,618 282 


West Shore .........ee01d 419 5 
Lackawanna ...........52,010 2,025 


N Y C (long haul) .....71,158 By fs: 
N YC lines (short haul) 18,406 183 
a ry 86,652 2,010 
Lehigh valley ..........30,370 787 
New Haven .........--14,979 27: 
Other sources ......... 1705 


Totals ..cecccseeees 204,880 
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wool dealers do not! 
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mers Center, N Y. 


illustrated catalog. ROCKWOOD KENNELS, Lex- sven, wun 
ington, Ky. 





Why Pay $105.50 More 
Than My Price, For a | 
o-h.p. Gasoline Engine? } 


MY factory experts have gathered together a 

" great mass of Gasoline Engine facts. I am 
going to put these facts up to you and let you 
see if there isn’t a pretty good reason why you should 
get my proposition on just the Engine you want 
before you decide to buy anywhere else. 

When we decided to manufacture 55,000 Gasoline 
Engines, for 1911, we first got many of the well known 
engines of a similar character and my experts went all the way 
through them, testing every part, every piece of material, eve 
practical working feature so we would be sure our engines wou 
come up to every merit these other engines might have. 

Then another set of my experts figured the cost of mate- 
rials and of selling on my direct-from-factory small profit plan 
and then they fixed the price based on 55,000 output. os) 

The 5-H.P. Engine that our experts consider next to ours 
in quality sells to the consumer for $225.00. We do know, how- 
ever, and do guarantee that ovr engine is easier to handle, 
easier to put on different kinds of work, easier to start, and smoother 
running. My account experts found that we could sell this engine at a 
fair profit direct to the user on 30 to 365 days free trial with a liberal guar 
antee for $119.50. 

This means a saving of $105.50 in cash to every customer over the price 
they would pay for the otherengine. And I give you a better engine to boot. 


Galloway Engines *395° 


Now just remember that the Wm. Galloway Co. is the largest manufacturer of engines in 
the world, selling direct to consumers, with a capital stock of three and a half million dollare 
back of our proposition. And there is nothing verbal about any of our guarantees or claims 
—all down in black and white. We must make good on every statement. 

Now if you have gone so far in this advertisement and are interested we want to send 
= our printed salesman. Our catalogue - — 

Illustrates our complete line of Galloway x 
Engines. The sizes run from 1 3-4-H.P., our 
Boss of the Farm, upto our 15-H.P. Engine. 
We manufacture them for stationary 
engines, for truck engines, and for all other 
rposes. They are all guaranteed and 
promise to save you money in pro- 
portion on all of them according to the 
saving I make you on the 5-H.P. size. 

Just send a postal card now and say 
—"“Galloway, send along your engine 
book and personal price proposition.” 
I'll do it by return mail. 
























Hand You This 
Big Gasoline Engine 
B at My Expense. 
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For 18-in. 14 8-4e for 22-in. Hog 
Fence; ise for 26-inch; 18 8-4e 
for 32-inch; 25¢ for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 48-inch Poultry 
fence 88 1-2¢. Soild yt 30 
trial. 8 rod spool Ideal 
Wire $1.46 Catalogue 


free. 
ee 
OF THE HIGHEST 


ONION SEED gerue monesr 


Yellow Danvers, Yellow Globe Danvers, Australian 
Brown, Southport Yellow Globe, $1.00 Ib. Large Red 
trial | Wethersfield, Prizetaker, $1.10 Ib. Postpaid 

farm ONION SETS—WFarcy Yellow Danvers, 
of Grown, $2.00 bushel. ; z . 

Write for Catalog aud Free trial pkt, of New Enk- 
hulzen Glory Cabbage 

J. AUG. DRAKE, Secedeman 















































Eastern 


Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
1e@ Winchester. 











11@ Main Street, ~ - Chester, N. J. 


Mention This 





Hydrated, Powdered, in bags for ferti- 
lizing and spraying.W orks near Albany. 
HUDSON RIVER LIMK CO., When you write to any 

















428 East 26th Street, Brooklyn, BN. Y. of our Advertisers: 
See Our Guarantee on Editorial Journal ree 


The Roller Bearing. 
30% to 50% 
Lighter Draft 


really mean to you. Then you won't be 





to choice Spy sell at $4@5.50 p bbl, 
Imperial 4@5 75, Winesap 4@6, Bald- 


and winter wheat, Duckwheat, all Kinds oF 
peas.Samples and prices sent on application. 


| journal. 
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Digging asphalt from Trinidad Lake 


‘A roof is only as good 


as its waterproofing. 
Knowing this, will you buy 
the covering for your roof on 


its “looks” alone, and not 
know what it is made of? 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


is waterproofed entirely with xa/- 
ural asphalt. In Trinidad Lake 
this asphalt has resisted blazing 
sun and terrific storms for hun- 
dreds of years. It has natural oils 
that give it lasting life in a roof 
despite the buffeting of rain, snow, 
sun, wind, heat, cold, and fire. 

Man has tried to make lasting 
waterproofers—and always failed. 
Ordinary ready roofings show you 
what happens. They are made 
of mysterious “compositions” or 
coal tar; and they soon crack, 
break, leak, and go to pieces. 
Yet as for looks, they are mighty 
good imitations. 

The life and backbone of Genasco is 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt—the natural 
everlasting waterproofer—and that 
makes Genasco last. 

Genasco is made with mineral and 
smooth surfaces. Guaranteed, of course. 

The Kant-leak Kleet waterproofs the 
seams of roofing thoroughly without the 
use of smeary unsightly cement, avoids 
nail-leaks, and gives the roof an attrac- 
tive appearance. 

Asi your dealer for Genasco Roofing, with 


Kant-leak Kieets packed in the roll: Write us 
for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


ex < The Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and io taaee 
manufacturers of ready roofing In 









eens Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco Chicago 





° SSeaneuass Roofing 
: O rinaa 1 Lake Asphalt 


Wool Felt 
Trinidad I labe 


saturated Wool Felt 











et ome wee 


Stand for 

of 38 years’ 
roving the be: ARM 

Banu for 1911 tells all about them. 


at ona in senias, cod 


Mailed iree to seed buyers who write for it. 


JOHNSON SEED | COMPANY, 


New Wheels 


for the Old Wagon 


Letus fit your old wagon with “Electric” 

steel wheels anti make it strong and 
good asnew, Another wagon life 
oa a : veal handy wagon just by 
buying wheels. Broad ne never 
any resetting, no d rat- 
tling or coming loose. 
particulars and shows how it pays big 
to fit up old wagons with the long-life 
Electric Steel Wheels. Write for copy. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 2, QUINCY, ILL. 


Electric 


SEED COR 






















White Cap and Improved 

igeming, ear or shelled. 
od seed oats. 

Write x our price list. 


©. C. VALE, ®&. No.9, New Carlisle, O. 


Also 


CROPS AND MARKETS 


Early Spring Potato Situation 


the question of stocks 
remaining in growers’ 
Agriculturist has 
the commercial po- 
tato growing districts of New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maine, Michigan 
and Wiscolsin and finds conditions 
not altogether encouraging to the po- 
tato growers. As every potato grow- 
er knows, prices the past season have 
been very unsatisfactory, and almost 
stable at the low level at which they 
started early in the fall. In New York 
reports tell of 20 to 25% of last year’s 
crop still in farmers’ hands, in some 
instances even more, In Maine the 
percentage runs about the same, A fair 
to large portion for this time of the 
year is held by growers in Michigan 
stances tell of intentions to reduce 
acreage the coming season. The fol- 
and Wisconsin. Reperts in many in- 
lowing reports give some ideas of the 
local conditions : 


Local Conditions in New York 

About 25 to 30% of crop of 1910 still 
in farmers’ hands. Farmers are get- 
ting 25c p bu. Very hard to tell about 
the acreage of the coming crop, but 
from what growers say, think it will 





Bearing on 
of potatoes 
hands American 
made inquiry in 


run from 25 to 40% less than past two 
seasons.—[F. G. L., Ontario Coun- 
ty, N Y. 


Not 20% of 1910 crop in farmers’ 
hands; price 30c p bu. Acreage for 
1911 will be cut 1-3 in western N Y.— 
{E. F. D., Monrge County, N Y. 

In this immediate section we think 
about 15% of the potato crop is un- 
sold, 80@35c being paid to farmers. 
Some contracted stock still being deliv- 
ered at 40c. Some farmers claim will 
plant a_ little smaller acreage. this 
coming season, but think average will 
be about as usual—[N, W. C., 
Avoca, N Y. ; 

Probably at least 50% 
potato crop is still in growers’ hands. 
None are being shipped and local 
dealers offer but 35c p bu. Farmers 
seem somewhat undecided as» yet 
about the acreage to plant.—[F. H. 


of last year’s 


D., Corning,.N 


Little Future Promise in Maine 

About 20% of crop is still in deal- 
ers’ and farmers’ hands, 10% being 
Mountain. Price offered farmers is 
60@ 75c p bbl throughout the county, 
Acreage to be devoted to potatoes in 
’11 will be about one-fourt* less than 
"10.—[H. P. C., Presque Isle, Me. 

About 25% in growers’ hands Mar 
15. This year’s plant will be three- 
fourths that of last year. Price now 
being paid farmers is 60c p bbl.—I[N. 
J. S., Haywood, Me. 

Potatoes are well cleaned up in this 
section, there being not~more than 
15% now on hand. Price is about 25c 
p bu at the station. The ‘11 acreage 
will be cut down at least 35%.—-[H. 
W. G., Ft Kent, Me. 

Stock of potatoes well shipped out. 
Not more than 15 to 20% remain un- 
sold. Acreage will be reduced from 
25 to 33% this season. Present price 
to farmers is 25@30c p bu at sta- 
tion.—[E. L. C., Houlton Co, Me. 

About 10% in farmers’ hands and 


sell at 25@28ce p bu. Will plant about 
the same as usual here, and more 


corn will be planted.—[H. J. B., New 
London, Wis. ; 

The farmers hold the key to .the 
situation. If they would hold back 
potatoes for 10 days they would get 
lJec p bu more for them. They have 
Leen anxious to sell all the year, and 
stocks are less than usual and still 


they sell. We believe potatoes will 
Le 25c p bu higher in last half of 
Apr, also May, than now.—[C. L. R., 
Oakland County, Mich. 

Twenty per cent in hands of 
growers, maybe less. Smaller acre- 


age this year. Local buyers pay 25@ 
28c p bu.—[C. A. T., Coldwater, Mich. 





Booking Orders for Hogs 


The M. L. Bowersox breeding company 
of Bradford, O, breeders of strictly 
O I C swine, have completely sold out 
their stock and are now booking orders 
for spring pigs. Mr Bowersox has had 
American Agriculturist for his selesman 
and writes that his customers have been 
highly pleased with their purchases and 
that they have sent very encouraging 
words about what he has been doing for 
the Ohio Improved Chester hogs. A 
noteworthy thing about this company is 
that everybody gets a fair and square 
deal. That has been the one way they 
have been doing business. They _plan to 
ship the pigs when they are 8 to 10 
weeks old. They build their: own crates, 
making them light and strong, and they 
guarantee safe arrival to any point. On 
distant shipments, feed is sent out with 
the -crates,—[®, A; H, 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


Our advertisers like to know where their replies come from. 


“ 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








VILLAGE FARM 
HERD OF JERSEYS 


headed by that great bull 


GOLDEN MAID’S PRINCE 
93538 A. 1. C. Cc. 


Our last importation, ee arrived at 
VILLAGE FA Octo 26th, comprises 
fifty carefully selected in dividuals including 
fifteen daughters of\this grand Island sire, 
together with seventeen daughters by Gam- 
boge! s Kn igh 

this lot are four elegantly bred bulls :— 


IMPORTED BOSEIAN — 98588 A. J. C. C., by 


Golden Maid’s Pr 
RAMSGATE CHA MPION—seses 4.2. C: O., 
Lucy’s Cham pion, om of Lady Ramsgate. Certi 


cate of Merit wmnes oe public butter test, me out 


of Gold Medal winner in public butter tes 
CHAMFIO“N KNIGHT —sd inigit. pat . ‘grand 
am 6 
OxFORI BAMBOO LE — . CO. by 
Ox: | RA 


butter record ot as 
Young Stock of All Kind for Sale—We Invite 
and Correspondence 


H. V. PRENTICE, Prop., Worcester, Mass, 


GEDNEY FARM 
JERSEYS 


New Marlboro, Mass. 
The home of the 


Oxford Lad Family 


In America. The herd headed by 
Oxford Lad’s Son, Gedney Farm 
Napoleon Oxford, whose dam is 
Madam Bonaparte, a daughter of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, a 22-qt. cow. 
Our herd contaius ten daughters 
of Oxford Lad. Those looking 
for Oxford Lad blood should cor- 
respond with us. 


P.-O. Address: New Marlboro, Mass. 
Tel. Address: Great Barrington, Mass. 


























ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades. 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy you 
LEONARD SMITH, Bloomville, N.¥. 


WHITE HORSE FARM 


PAOLI, Chester County, Pennsylvania 
W. W. BLACK ARKCOLL, Manager 


BREEDERS OF ~- bred Jerseys 


, Berkshires, 
hires; Whi to] Leghorn 
and White Wyandotte On ckens; White Pekin Ducks 


Ryanogue. 
Farms 








Breeders and Importers 
of High-c 


AYRSHIRES 
150 HEAD 


to select from, and at 











rices to suit everybody. 
aa ea 
AYRSHIRES Stock rinm 


7% head to select from. A few te Fee Bee oo —. 
young stock of all ages, from good miilk pr 


FH. COOKINGHAM, CHERRY OREEK, N. ¥. 
AYRSHIRES FOR SALE cPive'csicsors 


of poh wp dinng ve Ww WELLS, _-=, Conn. 


Hill Top Farm Ayrshires 


The home of a... and ex-champion milk 
a a batier pelfers, young stock for sale. Herd 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


FOR SALE ng rei calves 


at Farmers’ Prices. 
individuals and . 
X.B. We er sex, 


PENSHUREST FARM, Narberth, Pa: 


Imported and Home-Bred Guernsey Cows. 


Heifers and oat © bulls Island’s best sires. 
wees Ree HONE, Bet ey rei pte. 


ORDERS for Bull Calves 


Spring delivery — sired by King a ond Segis, 
from dams sired by Clothilde Conco 


Alton Miller - Ft. Plain, N. ¥. 


mart nas an ae Saath ae 


each. Also some 
Stevens ne Brothers, wo" iverpost. 3 N. Y¥. 




















FAIRVIEW _ 


FARMS HERD 


can offer you young sires closely related to the 
World’s record cow, Pontiac Clothilde KeKol 
2nd, 37.20 Ibs. butter in 7 da’ — = she being a 
daughter of our Pontiae Korn yke, who is the 
sire of seven daughters that averaged for seven 
days 31.13 Ibs. each, equaled by the daughters 
of no other sire living or dead. 

Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 2nd, 37.20, is also a 
full sister to Pontiac pag Aneto the dam of our 
young sire Rag Apple Korndyke, who carries 

5%, of the blood of Pontiac Korndyke (the 
world’s greatest sire). These young bulls are 
out of cows with large A. R. O. records and our 

rices are right. Why not use a sire that is bred 
{5 prod produce performers? Let us send you breed. 
ing and prices on your next sire. 


E. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, ST. LAW. CO., NEW YORK 








a 





BARE BARGAIN IN PUBRE-BRED 


rasan BULL GALVES 


FRIESIAN 


I offer two choice sons of Sadie Vale’s Sir 

Ormsby, born eenpeerey J Octeber 12th and 

20th, 1 hy pg producing dams. 

As er’ have. no records will a 

either of the taeeet at $50.00 each. They 

~ e, thrifty, well-grown specimens, uate. 
sound and right in every respect. 


og mn information address Brothertown 
Stock Farms, QUENTIN MCADAM, Prop., 
Utica, N. ¥. 


BULL CALF .:=:. $75 


Born Feb. 1, 1911 


4 , Jerse, handeome calf, nicely marked, little more 
than white. Sire, Sir Korndyke Pontiae 
Artis, son of Pontiac Artis, with the following 
A. O. records: Seven-day record—butter 31.71, 
nine 550.00 per cent fat 4.61; thirty-day record— 
butter 129.44, milk 2,488.50, per cent fat 4.16; record 
267 days after calving—butter 19.16, milk 400.30, per 
‘at 8.83; semi-official yearly record— 
91, milk "21,884.76 ue = fat 3.%, Dam of 
calf, Vall 4th, With A.R. O. record as a jr. three- 
yess: of mil 7 days “13, butter 19.98. She 
three A. R. . sisters. 


W. D. ROBENS, Cold Brook, N. Y. 


We Offer This Week 


a bull caif 4 miieine old, 34 black, dam 3 


22-pound cow. ounds per da , sired 
by a well-bred at od alas You pant "tf Day sons 























, ree A i for this mone 
Send by Ayr descri ay Gey a 
@. A. Leach, Prop., TOS es » N. We 





U 
sold. Orders  - m for bull enkvss, pring 
tiacs 7’ 


ay yt Sired by King of the Pon 


pen 
©. Johns Dea A, Sidney, N. ¥. 





Maplehurst Milking Shorthorns Hs2 *yo eee 


Inspection invited. FRANK B. WANK, Wiln gton, Vi. 








THE STEVENS HERD 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Bstablished by Henry Stevens in 1876 


20 HEAD 


TO SELECT FROM 

ony arare a a. ity 4 

Set = noe ro you are prenans for 

cattle at a reasonable price, this is the place 

now ie Ms We want to sell. BROOKSIDE 
STOCK FARM, Heury Stevens & Sen, Lacons, N.Y. 














highest verage 1 Ibs., average 
amount of milk, Feb. Ist, 1911, 50 lbs, each, below 
40 lbs. and some as ich'ss ibs. per day at swe maliag’ 
to be sold without reserve. 

MILES J. PECK CORTLAND, N. Y 


Telephone Connection 


150 HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 


due to freshen in March, April and May. 
These cows are extra fine individuals, 
young and will give from 40 to 60 lbs. of milk 
per day when fresh. 

Also a few Durhams and Guernseys. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y: 




















ONE of the oldest herds of Piolereine in the 
state will dispose ofa fi 


from a 14-Ib. year-old, bred 
BULL CALF CALF in line with many of the great 
Qa Se ~COws Of the day. 


MAX MI Oak Hill Farm, Herkimer, .', 
























Wanted: Carload Holsteins 


1 and 2 year old Heifers to freshen before Apt.) 
yp Ne 


Zoller Gros., : 
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ADVERTIS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


SEMENTS 


(31] 515 


HORSE IMPORTERS & BREEDERS 








STAR 


rarm HOLSTEINS 


Star Farm is the one place where you can 
buy one animal,or one or more carloads of 
aes Holsteins at a moderate price. 


OWS, $2000 down to $190, EACH 
HEIFERS, — down to $100, EACH 

LLS, $1000 down to EACH 
Biuves. $750 dowa to $75, BACH 


Here is a wonderful variety in  —* and a 
wide range of prices to select 


You eth qa dle thee 
select from intermediate classes. You may wanta 


at ora at $150; all right, I have them. 
Sow listen none of this stock can duplicated at 
the prices I will quote you. wove my 
statement. You ma: get prices 


t other he’ 
and . if you ry aot verify 
my statement in et Pe. I will pay your 
expenses in coming 

I stand behind this broad offer with checkbook in 
a if not right, the mor.ey ) ayes. Ticave it ail 
to you. Isnt that fair. 


HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept. 6, 











LAKESIDE HERD 


HOLSTEINS 


100 Heifers such as any breeder is 
proud to own. A grand lot of cows, 
Young bulls from dams with records of 
20 to 29 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 


& A. POWELL, 
904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 








MANOR FARM HERD HOLSTEINS 


OFFERS FOR SALE 
pores Head Pure-Bred Females of Excelient Breed- 
Prince Korn- 


No 
mailed. ‘Address MATT J. HA 
3, * Hosopeas anes, N. ¥. 

W. H. GRENELL, Owner. 








HOLSTEIN 


Bull Calves 
FOR SALE 


Three sons of Homestead Girl DeKol 
Sarcastic Lad. Also grandsons of Pietje 
22d, six to ten months old. Dams with 
A.B.O.records of from 20 to 29 1bs. but- 
ter in seven days. Recently tuberculin 
tested by U. S. ins ctor. Alsoa few 
rite for — 











WOODCREST FARM, 
A. 8. Chase, Mgr. Rifton, 


N.Y. 








GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Fresh Cows and Springers. Selected stock from 
dairy herds where thoroughbred sires have been 
used for many years, large in size, good mark- 
ings, heavy producers, prices reasonable, quality 
considered. Send me rour order ; can satisfy you. 
Farm situated near station on R. W. & O. R. B, 


R. B. McCONNELL, Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. 
ALLAMUCHY FARM 


Holsteins 


We offer well-bred bull calves from one to siz months 
of age, out of tested dams, at prices any one with 
dairy can afford to pay. Write for part 
tended pedigrees, etc. 





a 


WARREN ©O. Allamuchy, New Jersey 





| Need the Room 


fe will sell ten registered Holstein cows bred 2s 
King of the Veemans ball that ore not ‘ect. 
our 





ROBINSON'S HOLSTEINS 


are Producers. They are Tuberculin 
Tested. 40 just fresh and that will freshen 
in the next two months with milk records 
from 8000 to 12,000 Ibs. in the last year. 


V. D. ROBINSON, . EDMESTON, WN. Y. 
cen 3 te Bolster rene 


Holstein-Friesian Bulls 


From 30-16. sires. Ready for sorvies. 
DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, NY 














Trout Brook = Holland Farms 
|_ Registered Holstein Bull Calves ] 
Schenectady, R. D. Neo. 2, N. ¥. 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOST PROFITAPLE DAIRY BREED 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’'N OF a 
F. L, HOUGHTON, SECY, BOX 118, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


East River Grade Holsteins 


FOR SALE 
200 COWS FOR SALE 100 








B80 Co 
25 Cows, 
15 Cows, due in A 
B80 Co due in March and’A 
aaa goed aviitios ond qoet 
to ibe. crt 


size, and have 
Come and see 
JOHN BAWEBSTER, Cortiand, N. ¥. 





BARDIN’S 
HOLSTEIN FARMS 


ARE OFFERING 













Ape f) eeielan, mAN COACH 
GERMAN COACH 
STALLIONS and concn A 


From the Sharon Valley Stock Farm, 


the expense of long shipping bills. 
the most exacting purchaser. 
this sale. 
or mares. 


almost any other investment. 


A GREAT AUCTION 





STOCK YARD STABLES, Albany, New York. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 30, 1911 


This is a rare opportunity furnished the breeders and horsemen 
of eastern states to secure stallions and mares from one of the most 
reliable importing firms in America, brought to your locality without 
The quality, finish and reasonable 
prices of the horses at the famous Sharon Valley Stock Farm will suit 
Do not allow anything to keep you from 
It is to your best interest to secure one of these stallions 

Good horses in any community is the best evidence of 
prosperity, and will make money for the owner faster and easier than 
You cannot afford to miss this sale. 


Sharon Valley Stock Farm, °.&.“;¢rewford, 


| SAL 


Newark, Ohio. Will be sold at. the 











Percheron 
Stallions 


All Blacks 


incl two gold 
Ress! winners in 





‘ —_— sands of dollars 
to the eastern farmer. Come and let me 
show you. 

ELWOOD S. AKIN 
172 South Street, Auburn, H. Y. 











|| Jacks and Mules 


| 


Raise mules and get rich. 
For the next 20 ys, 400 
head of fine large Jacks, 
Jennys and Mules, 14 to u 
hands high at 14 off. ome 
soon for a t tock 
guaranteed. .*, for 
prices today. Address 


Krokior's Jock Farm West Elkton, 0. 
(Branch Barns, Clinton, Ind) 











WANTED F PONIES its pape a bitches bred 

‘or sale AER Espyviile, Pa. 
th 

When You Write i tale “journal. ‘Our ad- 

Advertisers ies 


phere t thelr e 
me from 





SWINE BREEDERS 





Herd of f Mule-Footed Aira gets 


a equal of an 





Stock of all ages fer, sale, sired 
prize-winning boars aed 
breed. I aaa the lar reset "herd in 
= erqee an y breed, 
took the eight Blue 


Write for for paisicalare's and tr ono.” y herd 





Fine Illustrated Catalog Free 


ye yon all about 
0. Hogs, 









“' — pi 
x L, ers ‘i choice 
Small orders 
1, 1911, after which 


hn ay ; 
— delay, ask 


peleas wil z~" 


this ty bod 


2 ke nog ieee 











Kure. lng a tow danghters of iy tian madera Twenty & Saney close aplneers, sine M. L. BOWERSOX CO., BRADFORD, OHl0 
htc = to & VY: All Fancy, t= Beemer 
A Carload of nicely TEI E. 6. BARDIN WEST WINFIELD. &. ¥. 
fresb and nearby Maple Leaf Stock Farm Hol 
REAGAN BROS. Tully, N.Y-| G.H.MANHARD, - MANHARD, ONT. | @, @, FISHER & CO., coLtmsvite, ome. 
a 





SHEEP DCREEDERS 


DORSETS 


YEARLING and RAM LAMBS old enough for service 


x = 

of lambs bred and exhibited by us won First 
Pie as sdiet of Sire’ at Ohio, New Tom, Vermont aad 
Virginia State Fairs, in . oe bred and exhibited 
Champion ewe and ram 


Ww. e Miner Chazy ork 
H, Miner, Chazy, New ¥. 











SHROPSHIRES #222922 


tered. 
— R 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


Ewes from noted 


uality Best. Prices “pint, 
EE & SON, Barnerville, N. Y¥. 





headed 
=. ate a Hy com cuen. week 
Siiwos ed rams, for sale. invited 
FARMS, B.D. 4, Syracuse, N. ¥. 





PINEHURST SH ROPSHIRES 


a eC tt he ae Phen wy trong Sad 


— 





SEE OUR GUARANTEE ON 
EDITORIAL PAGE 












POULTRY BREEDERS 


For Sale—Eggs for Hatching 


from choice stock, Barred and White Rocks §1.00 per 
15. $5.00 per 100. 8. C. White Leghorns 7% cents per 16. 
.00 per 100,orders filled on short notice. Blythewood 

. Sno. Buckler, Suapt., Pitisfield, Mass. 


i enor 1G 0 epectally + Ornate 91.25 


Pony &. 8. wae and Pekin duck 
com» Glib br 13 om C. M. & F. A. BEATTY, Orient, Ohio 


Barred Rocks Exclusively 


Eggs from carefully mated pens $2.00 per 15. Utility stock 
$1.00. Best of breeding. Guy A. Robinson, Milford Center, 0. 








demeny ete tenga Pearl Guineas, 
Todi eee Ducks and Barred 
Write Free Price List 


Cc wr apaLL: civaen, WEST FALLS, 4. 











AUCTIONEERS 


MAKE BIG MONEY AT PUBLIC SALES 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 


TRENTON, MO., OR OKLAHOMA CITY, GKLA 
1 want to be an Auctioneer, send free book 








Name 
FINS Gants ea ctiarectithotnth doce ovecuccccseseuté 





et choice 0. I. C. 
ent pigs. irices 
yivania, 0. 


Silver Strain 0. |. C. Swine Prete zeasonable and 
JESSE CARRIER, FULTON. N. W. 


KENOTIN FARM 
BERKSHIRES 


Profitable brood sows for sale. Also choice fall boars 
and sows sired by Tee Premier ith, son of Tee 
Premier and Premier Linda. Both are champions and 


BSN MRE ene 


8s. RO Syn 








Our pigs are right, our prices 
F. W. F. W. SESSIONS, WASHINGTON MILLS, N. Y. 


LARGE BERRA So 


KALORAMA FARM 
BERKSHIRES Catv S mvson. Peon ton. 3. 1 
BERKSHIRES, BRED SOWS, SPRING 
James MePherson, KB. D, 6, Koekford, Ill. 

















dota ec ee Ma porte By Sn 





Beachland Stock Farm 


Aberdeen-A je, Berksbire Swine, Ram 
sheep, Jette, | ite 6 varieties < hes ltry. Write 
cireular. ARK BRO Freeport, 


BERKSHIRE BOARS 


1 mos. old. S30 each. Mech rns 
BENEDICN Dept. A, McLE N. ¥. 


HIGHWOOD COLUMBIA SOWS 


averaged 11.6 pigs to the litter during 1910. 


HIGHWOOD EZITT SOWS “s™ 


One “ our Colambia so has farrowed seventy-nine 
m six litters. “rhe “iltter —— a another averaged 








8 at six month in breeding rig. 
P Pigs from these sows wills t. vthelr t ‘eputation| for size 
prolificacy. We hav S clkae booklet 


H. Cc. & H. a. HARPENDING 


Dundee - ~ - ~ N. Y. 
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GOLDEN BEAUTY K HERD D or f puroc- 
JERSEY 


w lard Wairath, ‘Port Plain, M. Te. 
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free Haglan Anger eet cnamee, Pit poking 


S‘a . & OU: Bris,’ Box Wis. taoebestee, NS ¥. 


POLAND ¢ CHINAS 





Prise Winners. Some show 
A wi ft ~ Da 
B. Jennings,\Wiiliamspert,O. 





30 sows bred for 
Apr. wt. 200 to 275. 


Poland-Chinas ix: Mar. apd" 


Fall pigs either sex. 


_< Cc. Vatehaouaine. Pleasantville, Ohie 





D-CHIN AS, me right wee. 1 . 
pA gg ho he Sows bred Fancy boars 
and pigs or sale. G. S. HALL, Farmdaie,Ohio 


Prise Winners. Boars or Glite of 
all ages in slther sox, aot akin. 
HAMPSHIRE . R.R.Ne4 —‘TIPTON, IND. 
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gmporear of all | kinds of farm stock 
.8 tain and the Conti 


nent. +x%5 ‘May, = 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE MARIONIS 


Chapter XXVI 


More of Margharita’s Diary 
I DID not give myself time to think. 





I had made up my mind with a 

sort of desperate determination 
that this day should be my very own 
my own to spend in paradise, with- 
out scruples or afterthought. In a 
few minutes my black dress was 
changed for a navy blue one and a 
straw hat, and I was hurrying down 
to the beach. Our boat, a dainty lit- 
the skiff, only large enough for two, 
was ready when I got there, and 
Lord Lumley was standing up un- 
furling the sail. 

I settled myself down comfortably 
in the cushioned seat, and we were 
off almost at once, gliding over the 
smooth surface of the, water with a 
starcely perceptible motion. We were 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
shore when we met Lord Lumley’s 
yacht, rounding the point on her way 
back from Yarmouth. Lord Lumley 
stood up in the bows and hailed her. 

“All well, Dyson?” he cried, as she 
swept past 

“All well, my 
prompt reply. 

“Is the breeze. stiffening, do you 
think? It’s calm enough nere, but I 
see the white horses are showing 
their heads outside the bay. 

“Ay! ay! my lord, it’s blowing hard 
round the headland. . You'll have to 
keep her well away. Shall we take 
you up?” 

Lord Lumley shook his head. 

“You would not prefer the yacht?” 
he asked, turning to me. 

“T like this best, ee answered. “ye 
is more exciting.” 

“We'll stick to the skiff, Dyson,” 
Lord Lumley called out. 

The man looked doubtful; but 
while he hesitated, we shot far ahead, 
so that his voice only reached us 
faintly. 

“There’s a heavy sea running, my 
lord, and it’ll blow great guns before 
night.” 


lord!” was the 


“Are you nervous, Margharita?”’ 
he asked ‘tenderly. 
“Not in the least,” I answered, 


carelessly wiping the spray from my 
face. “I like it, and hope it will be 
rougher.” 

“Can’t say that I do,” ‘he laughed. 
“What a plucky girl you are. Now 
that we’re in a quieter sea, [I think 
that 1 may venture to come and talk 
to you.” 

So he came and sat by my side. It 
is not my purpose to set down ail 
that passed between wus that day. 
There are pages in our lives which 
we never willingly open; which have 
for us a peculiar sacredness, and a 
sweetness which never. altogether 
fades away. So we sailed on, hand 
in hand, heart whispering to heart 





Synopsis of Preceding Chapters:..The scene is 
laid. in Palermo, where in an out-of-doors restaurant 
sat an Englishman and a Sicilian. The former tries 
to draw the latter into conversation and recalls a 
former meeting and introduction, but has forgotten 
the. Sicilian’s name. The latter gives it, Leonardo 
ai Marini, but ome oes he be called by the 
name cf Cortegl. omen pass, one of them 
very beautiful. The Englishman asks who they are. 

he Sicilian refuses the information and warns the 
fnglishman to make no inquiries concerning them, 
he being their self-appointed guardian. A_ waiter 
secretly tells the Englishman that tle beautiful one 
is Adrienne Cartuccio, a famous singer, and that she 
will sing that night. Leonarde plots to abduct the 
singer on her way home from the concert. A_ spy 
learns of the plan. The Englishman, Lord St Mau- 
rice, rescues her and falls desperately in love. His 
love is returned. Leonardo displays his jealousy, 
and is warned by Adrienne that if he plans harm 
fo St Maurice she will stop at nothing to save 
her lover. Leonardo picks a quarrel in public with 
St Maurice, forcing him to accept a_ challenge to 
a duel, Returning to his rooms St Maurice finds 
Martin Briscoe, a wealthy American friend, there. 


Briscoe is engaged to marry Margharita, sister of 
Leonardo, and companion of Adrienne. Leonardo 
resents the proposed alliance and has challenged 
Briscoe to a duel to take place half an hour after 
the duel with St Maurice. Leonardo alone being an 
expert swordsman, the two duels promise to be little 
more than deliberate murders, The next morning as 
Jeonardo and St Maurice are about to engage 
Adrienne appears. She gives Leonardo one more 
ehance and when he refuses to release St Maurice 
from the duel she causes his arrest on a charge of 

gon, proof of which she places in the officer’s 
hands. Leonardo’s love is turned to intense hate. 
He curses her and swears vengeance. 

Leonardo serves 25 years in a Roman prison. He 
is released for good conduct, a broken old man. His 
desire for vengeance is all that has kept. him alive. 
He seeks the order of the White Hyacinth for mem- 
bership in which he was imprisoned. He finds it 
extinct. The blow almost kills him and he is con- 
fined to his room in a Lendon hotel. The hotel 
owner advertises for his friends. Lady St Maurice 
visits the count and is cursed by him. A_ second 
visitor proves to be his niece. Margharita Briscoe, 
who has been left an_orphan. She takes the oath 
of the Order of the White Hyacinth. She becomes 
governess in home of Lady St Maurice and meets 
Lord Lumley, only son-of Lady St Maurice. He falls 
in love with her and despite herself she returns his 
Jove, although pledged to poison his mother. 
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By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Author of A Prince of Sinners, The Master Mummer, etc. 





“We Are Running in the Teeth of the Wind, 


in the golden silence, till the sun lay 
low in the west, and our +tiny craft 
pitched and tossed in the trough of 
the ocean waves. 

Then my lover suddenly became 
conscious of time and place, and he 
sprang up bewildered. 

“A miracle!” ‘he cried. “The sun 
is low, and it cannot yet be after- 
noon.” 

“Flatterer,” I laughed, showing 
watch, “It is past five 


He looked round as he gathered 
in the sail, and a shade of anxiety 
crept into his face. Especially he 
looked with bewildered eyes at the 
faint blue line where land lay. 

“What an idiot I have been,” he 
said, knitting his brows. “Port, Mar- 
gharita! The. left string! That's 
right! Now, sit firm, and when we 
go down, lean to the other side. You 
mustn’t mind if you get a little wet. 
We are running in the teeth of the 
wind, and it will be roughish.” 

It was deliciously exhilarating. The 
breeze, without our noticing it, had 
been gradually freshening, and now 
it was almost a gale. ‘he sky above 
was mackerel-hued and wind-swept. 
The sea seemed to be getting rougher 
ever minute. Lord Lumley had to 
pass his arm round the frail mast 
which creaked and bent with the 
straining of the sail. Once we heeled 
right over, and were within an ace of 
being capsized. I only laughed, and 
the color came into my _ cheeks. 
Death would be a sweet and welcome 
thing, I thought—death here on the 
ocean, with my lover’s arms around 
me. So I had no fear, and Lord 
Lumley found time to glance at me 
admiringly. 

“You're 
ever knew 


the pluckiest woman I 
in all my life!” he ex- 


claimed lightly. “Gad! that was a 
shave! It’s no use, dear, we must 
tack. This is too good to last.” 


Round we swept, first one way, 
then another, but we made no head- 
way. In an hour’s time we were no 
nearer land, and in the gathering 
twilight the coast line was dim and 





and It Will Be Roughish.” 


blurred. Here and there we could see 
a few lights burning from the villages 
along the shore, and away north- 
wards the revolving light from Gor- 
ton headland shone out like a beacon. 

“What will become of us?” I asked 
softly, for Lord Lumley had ceased 
his exertions for a moment with a 
little gesture of despair. His face 
was very pale, but it might have 
been from fatigue. 

“Nothing very serious. Fortunate- 
ly the sail is a new one, and very 
strong... I think it will hold, and 
while it does, I can keep her in posi- 
tion. We. shall be tacking about most 
of the night, though, I am afraid. It 
is such a provoking shifty wind. I 
can’t depend upon it for a moment.” 

“And supposing the sail went?” 

“We have the oars. It would be 
uncommonly hard work, rowing, but 
it would keep us afloat. It was just 
a chance that I put them in—a lucky 
one as it happens.” 

“Supposing you had forgotten 
them, and that we had no oars?” 

Lord Lumley shook his head. 

“Don’t add to the horrors,” he said, 


smiling. “I’d rather not suppose any- 
thing of the kind. It’s bad enough 
as it is,” 


“There would be danger, then?” 

“Yes.” 

“In what way?” 

“Well, we should drift out to sea, 
and the first heavy wave that caught 
us broadside would probably swamp 
us. THe gréat thing is, you see, to 
keep our head to the waves. Are you 
cold, love?” 

I shook my head. I had no thought 


it. 

“Frightened ?” 

“Not a bit of it. Do I look it?” 

“That you don’t,” ‘he. answered, 
smiling. “You are brave, dearest. I 
shall never forgive myself for being 
so careless, though.” 

I think that it was then that the 
madness first came to me. I held my 
hands up to my head, and strove to 
fight against that frantic impulse. 
The air seemed full of voices whis- 
pering for me to end by one swift 


. son? 


stroke this ‘hideous dilemma _ into 
whieh I had drifted of my own fool- 
ish will. It was so- simple; so easy a 
manner of escape. And she, too, 
would be punished. In a manner, my 
oath would have been accomplished. 
What vengeance could be sweeter to 
the heart of that desolate old man 
than the death of her son—her only 
It could be done so easily, so 
secretly. And as for me, should I 
not die in his arms with his dear face 
pressed close to mine, his kisses up- 
on my cold lips, and ais voice the 
last to fall upon my ears? What was 
life to me, a pledged murderess? 
Would not such a death be a thou- 
sand times better? The wind rush- 
ing across the waterg seemed to bring 
mocking whispers to my ears. | 
seemed to read it in the silent stars 
and in the voices of the night. Death, 
painless and sudden. Death, in m) 
lover’s arms. My heart yearned 
for it. 

In the darkness I stretched down 
my hand, and felt for the oars. M 
lover’s back was turned to me, for 
he was on his knees in the bows. 
gazing ahead with strained eyesight 
One oar I raised and balanced on th: 
side of the boat. A quick push, ani 
it was gone. The duli splash in the 
water was lost in the rushing of th 
wind and the creaking of the ropes 
I watched it drift away from us with 
anxious eyes. It was gone, irrevo- 
cably gone. 

There was only. the sail now. I had 
not meant to touch that; to leave so 
much to chance, but the desire for 
death had grown. I was no longer 
mistress of myself. A small pocket- 
knife was lying in the bottom of the 
boat, and I stooped down cautiousl) 
and picked it up. Just as my fingers 
closed upon it, Lord Lumley looked 


round. My eyes fell before his, and 
I trembled, thankful for the dark- 
ness. 


“Frightened yet, dearest?” he 


asked tenderly. 


I laughed. There was no fear in 
my heart. If only he had known. 

“No! I am not afraid! I am 
happy!” 


He looked at me, wondering. Well 
he might! 

“How your eyes are gleaming, love! - 
After all, I don’t think that we need 
a lantern!” 

“A lantern! What use would it 
have been to us?” 

“To warn anything off from run- 
ning us down. If the sail holds till 
morning, and I think it will, we shall 
be all right if we escape collisions.” 

“Is that what you are fearing?” I 
asked. 

“Yes. I fancy that we must be 
getting in the track of the coal 
steamers. If only the moon would 
rise! This darkness is our greatest 
danger! Even if they had a smart 
lookout man, I am afraid that they 
would never see us.” 

He turned round again, and re- 
mained gazing with fixed eyes into 
the darkness. Then I held my breath, 
and stooping forward, with the pen- 
knife in my hand, commenced stead- 
ily sawing at the bottom knot which 
bound the sail to the mast. Directly 
it parted I cut a great slit in the sail 
itself. 

The knife was sharp, and my task 
Was over in less than a minute. I 
dropped it into the sea, and leaned 


back breathless. The wind was 
coming. 
“Lumley!” I faltered, “will you 


come to me? I am afraid!” 

He turned round with a quick lov- 
ing word. At that moment the catas- 
trophe happened. A sudden gust 
wind filled out the sail. There was 2 
crash as it parted from the mast, 
confused mass of canvas and limp 
rope. The whole of the strain for a 
moment was upon the topmost por- 
tion of the mast, and the result was 
inevitable. It snapped short, and the 
whole tangled heap fell down, half in 
the bottom of the boat, half in the 
sea. 

We heeled right over, ‘and it 
seemed as if we must be capsiz: 
But my lover had presence of mind, 
and a strong desire to live. He leanei 
heavily on the other side of the boat, 
and whipping a large sailor’s knife 
from his pocket, cut away the who 
of the wreckage from the stump of 
the mast with a few lightning-lik 
strokes. -It fell away overboard at 
once, and though we shipped a lot of 
water, the.boat righted itself again. 
While it was yet trembling with the 
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shock he leaned across to mé, pale, 
but with no fear in his set face or 
his clear, resolute tone. 


“Courage, Margharita! The oars! 
Quick, dear!” 
Then for the first time my heart 


smote me for what I had done; for 
the passionate desire of life was 
alight in his eyes. What right had I 
to make him share my fate? My deep 
joy was suddenly numbed; I was a 
murderess! 

I handed him 
and pretended to 
bottom of the boat. 
| recovered myself. 

“There is only 
nounced calmly. 

“Impossible!” he cried. 
pair laid out myself.” 

He dropped on his knee and felt 
anxiously around. Then he struck a 
match; with the same result. The oar 
was gone. 

He knew then that my words were 
true, and he came over to my side 
with a great despair in his dark eyes. 

“Margharita!’’ he cried, takinr me 
into his arms, “there is death before 
us, and it is I whe have brought it 
upon you. Oh, my love, my love!” 

His kisses fell upon my lips, and 
my head fell upon his shoulder. Then 
| drew a sigh of deep content, and I 
felt that I ‘had done well 

“I do not mind,” I whispered soft- 
ly. “Let us stay like this. [ am 
happy.” 

“My darling!" 


CHAPTER XXVII 
The Dawn of a New Life 


To desire death is to live, and to 
desire life is to die. It is the mock- 
ery of human existence, the experi- 
ence of all. I had willed to die at 
that moment, without further speech 
or opportunity for thought, and 
death seemed to have turned his back 
upon me. 

We drifted on, tossed high and low 
by the tall waves which rose around 
us like’ black shadows, threatening 


the remaining one, 
feel about in the 

In that moment 
one here,” I an- 


“I saw the 


destruction at every moment. Often 
when we had seen one towering 
above us we had thought that the 


end had come, and I had felt my 
lover’s arms tighten around me, and 
my lips had clung close to his. But 
again and again a reprieve was 
granted to us. Although every tim- 
ber in our Trail craft shivered, we 
survived the shock and drifted into 
smoother water. 

A little before midnight the wind 
dropped, although there was a heavy 
sea stil running. Through a dimly 
woven mist we could see the stars 
faintly shining between the masses of 
black clouds rolling across the wind- 
swept sky. But there was no moon; 
nothing to show us whither we were 
drifting -upon the waste of waters. 
There was something inexpressibly 
weird in that darkness. It seemed 
less a blank darkness than a dark- 
ness of moving shapes and figures—a 


living darkness, somehow suggesting 
death. It will live in my memory 
forever. 


“Do you mind dying, Lumley?” I 
asked him once. 

“Yes,” he answered solemniy, “I 
do. I am just learning. how sweet it 
would be te live.” 

I ‘held him tighter, for at that mo- 
ment a great wave had broken over 
us. I dreaded nothing but separation. 

“Supposing that, if we lived, some- 
thing came between us?’ I whispered: 
“Suppose there was something be- 
tween-us which nothing could alter, 
nothing could move—what then?” 

“I cannot suppose it,” he answered. 
“Nothing could come between us that 
4 would not overcome—nothing in 
ife.” 

“Still, if it were so?’™1 persisted. 
“Then I would sooner die like this 


if we are to die. We are-in God’s 
hands.” 
{ shuddered at that last sentence. 


If indeed we were on the threshold 
ot eternity, what had I to hope from 
God? Alast at that moment my 
earthly love was so strong that the 
fear of death was weak and faint. 

We sat there silent anc full of 
Strange emotions, and expecting 
every moment the end to come. ll 
of a sudden, we both of us gave a 
sreat cry, and my lover leaped up 
So that our boat rocked violently and 
Nearly capsized. For my part, I sat 
Stull, gazing, with distended eves and 
Parted lips, upon the strangest sight 
Which I had ever seen. 

A great blaze of brilliant light 
Seemed suddenly to flash into the 
horizon, and falling into one long 
level ray, to travel_slowly across the 
Surface of the water toward us. 
Everything which lay in its path was 
revealed-te us with minute and won- 
derful distinctness. So vivid was the 





OUR STORY 


illumimation that we could see the 
white foam on the top of the green 
waves, and the floating seaweed ris- 
ing and falling. Outside that one 
leyel blaze, more brilliant even than 
the sunlight, the darkness seemed 
blacker and more impenetrable than 
ever, It was a sight so marvelous 
that I held my breath, awed and won- 
dering. Then my lover gave a great 
cry. 

“Margharita, my love, my love, we 
are saved!” 

“What is it?” I whispered. 

“The electric searchlight. L.had it 
fitted to the Stormy Petrel by the 
purest chance a few months ago. 
Here it comes. Put your hand before 
your eyes, Sweetheart. Oh, God, that 
they may see us!” 

Swiftly it passed across the great 
desert of waters, and reached us. We 
seemed suddenly bathed in a blinding 
giare of white light, and, notwith- 
standing our anxiety, were forced to 
cover our eyes. There was a mo- 
ment’s suspense. Then the sound of 


a cannon came booming across the 
sea, and a rocket sped up into the 
air. 

“Thank God! thank God!” my 


lover cried, “they have seen us. Look 
up, Margharita! They are more than 


a mile away now, but they will. be 
here in a quarter of an hour. We 
are saved!” 

He was righty In less than that 
time a boat from the Stormy Petrel 
had picked us up, and we were 


standing in for land, firing rockets 
all the way to announce the news to 
Lord and Lady St Maurice. So ended 
this, the most eventful day of my 
life. 

And with its close has ended that 
sworn purpose which has brought me 
here. I, Margharita di Marioni, as 
one day I had hoped to call myself, 
am about to disgrace the traditions 
and honor of my race. I am going 
to break my faith with a suffering 
old man. I am going to tell my 
uncle that my hand can work no 
harm upon any of this family. 

Before me here lies his answer to 
my letter—my confession to him. 
How he trusts me, when even now 
he never doubts. 


“Margharita: I have received your 
letter, and I have pondered over it. 
You are young to have such a sor- 
row, yet I do not doubt but that you 
will-act as becomes your race. You 
ean never think of marriage with 
this man; you a Marioni, ‘te a St 
Maurice! Yet I lieve that you have 
let such a feeling steal into your 
heart. Pluck it out; Margharita, I 
charge you; pluck it out by the roots! 
Think not of the wrong done to me, 
or, if you do, think of me not as a 
man and your uncle, but as Count 
Leonardo di Marioni, the head «f my 
family, the head of your family. We 
have been the victims, but the day of 
our vengeance is at hand. There is 
no life without its sorrows, child! In 
the days to come, happiness. will 
teach you to forget this one. 

“Farewell, my child. I shall send 
you no more notes. Write or come 
to me the moment the deed is done! 
Come'to me, if you can; I would hear 
your own lips tell me the news. Yet 
do as seems best to you. In sympathy 
and love, 

L. di M. 

“One word more, child. Do not 
for a moment imagine that I blame 
you for what has happened. Old 
man though I am, I too know some- 
thing of the marvels and the vagaries 
of this same love. Will can have lit- 
tle to do with its course. I, who have 
suffered so deeply. Margharita, can 
and do sympathize and feel for you.” 


This is the letter. I shall seal it up 
with the others, and this little record 
of my life, on the last page of which I 
am now writing. When I leave here 
they will go with me. 

Yes, it is the dawn of 2 new day. 
Shall I ever see another, I wonder? 
I think not! For me, no longer will 
the sun rise and set, the breezes blow, 
and the earth be fair and sweet. All 
these things might have been so 
much to me, for I have held in my 
hand the key to an everlasting hap- 
piness—that deathless love which 
opens the. gates to heaven; ‘which 
sanctifies life and hallows death. Oh! 
forgive me that I leave you, my love! 
There was no other way. Only I 
pray that in that other world we may 
meet again in the days to come, and 
that the music of our love .aay ring 
once more through heart and soul. 
Farewell! Farewell! 

{To Be Concluded.] 





She: Will you always love me? 
He: Will you promise to be al- 
ways lovable? 





BY FLORENCE M. DAY 


I have no sort of patience with these 
folks who want to die 


Or else go put on mourning, if a cloud 
comes in their sky 
What is the use of weeping if the sun 


does take a rest? 


It’s bound to go on shining when the 
good Lord thinks it’s best. 
The pessimist keeps grumbling at every- 


thing he sees— 
If he has roses, there's the thorns; if 
honey, there's the bees. 


I like the smiling optimist 
more cheerful view— 
Comes rain, then there’s the rainbow: 
comes night, there's morning, too. 


We all 


with his 


Oh, there’s no use in fretting 
with cares are vexed, 
But there’s lots of fun in living just to 
see what happens next. 
well, 


If today is dark and stormy, to- 


morrow may be fair; 

If we have no earthly dwelling, there 
are mansions “over there.” 

And we know what God plans for us our 


own plans too would be 
Could we but see the future 
as can He. 


as clearly 


So when trouble comes a knocking, as, no 
doubt, "twill sometime come, 

Just lock your door up tightly and say 
“T ain't ter hum.” 

Then take what’s coming to you. don't 
fret and fuss and stew: 

If life won’t give you all you 
make what you have got do. 


Make Your Mark 
In the quarries should you toil, 
Make your mark. 
Do you delve upon the soil, 
Make your mark. 
In whatever path you go, 
In whatever place you stand, 
Moving swift or moving slow. 
With a firm and steady hand 
Make your mark. 


want, 





Life is fleeting as a shade, 
ake your mark. 
Marks of some kind must be made, 
Make your mark. 
Make it while the arm is strong 
In the golden hours of youth; 
Never, never, make it wrong, 
Make it with the stamp of truth, 
Make your mark. 
—fThe Forecast 





An Extremely Warm Climate 
Miggs: .S6 the doctor told vou to go 
to a warmer cHmate. What is the 
nature of the trouble you consulted 
him on? 


Mages: I went there to collect a bill. 1 





The best way to have laws adjusted 
to suit one’s notions of the eternal fit- 
ness of things is to be cheerful and 
good-natured while arguing the point. 


Few offenses against mankind are 
more dastardly than the deliberate 
adulteration of the people’s food and 
drink. 











7 
Women 


Appreciate 


Step-savers and Time-savers. 


Post 
Toasties 


is fully cooked, ready to serve 
direct from the package with 
cream or milk, and is a 
deliciously good part of any 


meal. 
A trial package usually 


establishes it as a favorite 
breakfast cereal. 


“The Memory Lingers”’ 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Send for Our Free Book and Learn 
of the Many Ways You Can Save 
Money About the Home by Using 





Jap-a-lac is a stain, varnish and enamel combined. It 
comes already for use. You need no skill whatever to apply 


it. All you do is simply to spread it on with a brush. It has 
a thousand and one uses. For example, there is nothing 
like kt for putting a sanitary, permanent covering on your 
kitchen table. It costs less than oilcloth, wears forever. 
Olictoth isn’t lasting and only sanitary unti! & begins to 
crack, and you know that wuhin s few weeks of use it is 
bound to peel and within a few months i must be replaced. 
Every time you wash it i grows a little bu moresmelly. By 
ordering a can of white Jap-a-lac today and applying it to 
the wood you can havea perfectly clean, waterproof table 
which can be washed in an metamt and be kept always 
sweet and wholesome. 

You can take your old chairs and with a few minutes’ 
work have them looking brand new. You can paint your 
fice box or refrigerator. You can take the paper of your 
pantry shelves and give them a waterproof cover of jap-a lac 
which instantly puts them into a sanitary condition. 

Jap-a-lac saves moncy and makes money for those who 
use it. It is unsurpassed for renewing floors, for restoring line- 
jeum and otlcloth, for wainscoting rooma, for recoating worn 
out tin and zinc bath tubs, for brightening woodwork ofall 
sorts, for coating pantry shelves 
and kitchen tables, for varnish- 
ing pictures (when thinned 
with turpentine) for gilding 
picture frames; for restoring 
go<arts and wagons, for re- 
painting trunks and enameling 
sinks, for restoring chairs, 
tables. iron beds, book-cases 
and many other things—al! of 
which are explained tm a little 
book which you can have for @ 
little request on a post card. 

Jap-a-lac is for sale in. af 
least, one store in every town. 
if your dealer bappens to be 
out of the color you want he 
can get it. Insist on Jap-a-lac. 
There is no substitute. You 
can't get the results you wish 
with anything else. There is 
only one Jap-a-lac and that is 
made by The Glidden Varnish 
Co. Be sure and send today 
for the free book—i gives all 
the facts. A post card will do. 
Write tn now. Address 


The Glidden Varnish Co. , Cleveland, Ohio, Toronto, Ont. 
BRANCHES: New York, Chicago 





Direct from Factory, 
peer y as ce! 


You can buy a Gold Coin Stove from us 65 to 
S20 less than dealer's 
prices. We pay freight; 
safe delivery insured, 

lished and all ready 
set up. 
“Satisfaction or your ‘ 
money back any time 
within I year”’ 


is our written 
guaranty. 
Ca 


res 
—Illustrates 
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Get The 
Dealers’ Profit 


HEN you 

buy a 

piano or 
organ from a dealer 
you must pay his 
profit, You must 
pay the whole- 
saler’s profits; you 
must pay sales- 
men’s salaries. 
store rents, and 
other expenses. 
These accumula- 
tive profits often 
double the price of 
the instrument and 
you have to pay 
them, But the Cornish plan 
does away with all these middle- 
men’s profits—you buy direct 
from the factory—you pay half 
the dealer’s price—you receive 
100 cents value and satisfaction for every dollar you put ina 


@ 

Piano 

Or 

Organ 
These instruments have for over half a century been regarded 
as standard—no better instruments are made than Cornish 
instruments. No matter how much you pay you cannot get 
aninstrument with a purer, richer tone, or one with more 
perfect action, or one that is made to better withstand the 
test of time. Cornish pianos and organs have been made by 
the same family for fifty years—three generations of master 


craftsmen and are sold direct from the factory to the home at 
the lowest price possible for a first-class standard instrument. 


A Year’s Trial Free 


So confident are we 
that any Cornish piano 
or organ will delight 
you in every particular 
that we are willing to 
place any instrument 
you may select 
right in your own 
home for a whole 
year’strial and test, 
absolutely 














If the instrument 
does not please you 
in every respect 
the trial will not 
cost you one penny 
Besides we give you 


Two Years’ Time To 
Pay If Necessary 


No money required in advance. We 
insist upon your being fully satisfied 
with the Cornish instrument you 
select before we ask you to pay for it, 


Get Our Big 
Book Free 

















le and explains why we are 
able to give you double value for 
your money. You should have 
this book re you invest a 
cent in a piano or organ. It costs 
us nearly a dollar to place it in 
your hands, but we send it free. 
We will also send you a book of 
$000 names and addresses of 
fecent satisfied Cornish purchasers. 


Cormish Lo. rrsstes' seer nana Sosy 





This 
plume 
is just the 
kind for which you would have 
to pay $5.00 at any retail store. 
Itis extra wide, fully 16-inches 
Geos Pres length teat do 05% 
ues 0! len: a no’ 

lose their curl easily. Send us $1.00 
today, for this is an opportunity not 
to be missed. We offeralsoan extra 
large and handsome $7.50plame at $2.50. 
mail, express order, 

Ganesan, mba 4 will be refunded if the 


plume is not entirely satis . 
_ New York Ostrich Feather Co., Dept. L 513-515 B'way, WY, 


VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 


$1 200 ed and upwards can be made ee our Veter- 

~¥ Course at home during spare time; taught 
fm simplest English; Dip! Tani positi obtained 
for successful students; cost within reach of all; satisfac. 
ion anteed : particulars free. Ontario Veterin- 
ary Correspondence School, Dept 10, London, Can, 











YoU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY 
Beginners Jearn thoroughly under our perfect 
method; many ¢ell their stories before completing the course. 
‘We also help those who want to sell their stories. Write for 

Sehool of 


Story Writing, Dept. 28, Page Bidg., Chicago 





MUSHROOMS: How to Grow Them 


By WILLIAM FALCONER. This is the most 
practical work on the subject ever written, and 
the only book on growing mushrooms published in 
America, The author describes how he grows 
mushrooms, and how they are grown for profit by 
the leading market gardeners, and for home use 
by the most s l private growers. Engre 

wn from nature expressly for this work. 17 
pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth scsccccecsceesseeeees >. $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 








EVENINGS 





The True Story of the Earthworm 


BY ESTELLA ELLIOTT 


| ] "re, HARRY,” called Marjo- 
rie, one morning from the 
walk in front of the porch, 
“do come out here and see all the 
angleworms that rained down last 


night. The walk is full of them afd 
they must have just thatched out, 


’cause they seem very pale and 
weak.” 

“Rained down!” exclaimed Uncle 
Harry laughingly. “Worms do not 


rain down child. They crawl up from 
the ground. These poor foolish fel- 
lows were having such a good time in 
the cool shower that they forgot 
there was a house to dig, and crawled 
so far away from the soft dirt that 
they will probably all die. An earth 
or angleworm cannot live many hours 
in dry air. It must have moisture or 
die. The paleness and weakness is 
not because they are young, but be- 
cause they have had no earth to 
swallow all night. It is the earth 
inside them that makes them a dark 
color. 

“When an earthwoim begins his 
home he bites off a mouthful of earth 
and swallows it. He really eats a 
hole in the ground. When his body 
is so full he can hold no more he 
squeezes it out and lets it fall jus: 
outside the hole. This is called a 
tunnel first and makes a little room 
wormcast, because it is just the 
shape of a small worm. He digs a 
at the end where he can sleep. In 
the summer this tunnel is short, but 
as it begins to grow cold the worm 
digs down deeper and deeper until it 
is mostly below the frost line. When 
his home is finished he feels around 
and finds a bit of straw or dead leaf 
with which ‘he closes the outside end, 
so the hot sun will not shine into the 
tunnel and dry up the moisture.” 

“Does the mother worm leave a 
breakfast for the baby in the little 
room, like the wasp -nother does?” 
questioned Marjorie 

“No. When the mother worm lays 
her eggs in the earth she knows her 
baby can take the entire care of him- 
self,” replie@ Uncle Harry. “The 
first thing the baby worm does is to 
push his way up to the surface and 
stick his head out of the ground., He 
then waves it around in search of. 
food, and eats the first thing he 
happens to touch. He likes a little 
onion or cabbage stalk best, but is 
quite content with even a dry leaf. 
If he finds nothing near him, he 
draws his tiny tail out of the ground 
and by means of his many hooks be- 
gins to walk around after his dinner.” 

“Does he walk on hooks,” demand- 
ed Marjorie. “I thought worms 
crawled.” 

“So they do,” replied Uncle Harry. 
“An earthworm is made up of rings, 
and on each of these rings are seven 
or eight bristles or hooks which help 
him crawl. He fastens the tail hooks 
in the ground and then stretches his 
head out as far as he can and hooks 
the ones nearest his head firmly in 
the ground. He then unfastens his 
tail hooks and draws his body up un- 
til it is thick and fat. When he is 
as short as possible the again fastens 
the tail hooks into the ground and 
begins to stretch his head out again. 
These hooks are very strong, as you 
would find out if you were a 
robin and tried to pull him out when 
he had hooked himself in. 


How He Eats and Breathes 


“A worm is pretty low down in the 
order of things, girlie. He can feel 
and taste, and that is all. He has no 
eyes, ears or nose. He can tell when 
anything is coming near by the jar 
of the ground and hustles out of the 
Way as fast as he can. Some people 
think he can smell, but I hardly 
think so. He has a mouth, but 
no teeth. He bites. off this food, and 
it is chewed by being ground between 
a lot of very tiny stones that are in- 
side him. He also has some little 
bags of lime inside, which evidently 
helps to change his food into blood. 

“An earthworm has two big blood 
veins, one running down his back, 
and the other along the underside of 
his body. He grows by making more 
rings or joints. The tail joint splits 
and makes two. He breathes through 
his skin. There are a lot of very tiny 
holes in his skin for the air to enter 
and keep his blood pure... He must 


AT HOME 


have air or die. Shut him up in an 
air-tight box or can and he only lives 
a short time. His home igs wherever 
he happens to be. After he has eaten 
all he can reach without taking his 
tail from his doorway; he unhooks 
himself and crawls away until he 
finds something more he likes to eat. 
Here he digs another home where he 
stays until he needs to find another 
feeding ground. 

“Worms are a great help to the 
world, even if they are small and ugly. 
They are the most useful thing that 


lives in the garden, because they 
keep the soil fine and sweet. There 
are so many of them constantly 


moving around and building new 
homes that they bring up many tons 
of the soil underside the top _ soil 
and so keep renewing the top. They 
also make it richer by'the dead 
leaves and grasses they pull into 
their tunnels. 


Garden Party for Country Bride 


BY GOLDIE RBOBERTSON FUNK 








LICIA is to be an April bride. 
We are a club of eight coun- 


try girls living on adjoining 
ranches. We have already given 
Alicia a comfort shower. But this, 


the garden party, I claim all the 
credit for that myself. I knew that 
Alicia loved flowers and that she in- 
tended to have a garden. I asked 
each of the girls to come to my home 
f.r luncheon on a certain day. Each 
one was requested to bring a pack- 
age of garden seeds and a package 
of flower seeds of her own saving. 

Mother let us empty the big dining 
room of rugs and furniture, except 
chairs and table. We banked the 
room on all four sides with tall 
sword ferns and sprinkled sprays of 
sweet-smelling . cedar on the floor. 
Across one corner we hung a ham- 
mock. Japanese lanterns were hung 
from ropes of living green. 

The long table was in the center 
of the room. The centerpiece was 
the shell of a big Hubbard squash 
in a bed of English ivy and cedar. 
(- just made a thick rope of these 
and fastened them in a circle around 
the squash). I had a jar of beauti- 
ful maidenhair fern which I put into 
the squash jardeniere. 

I cnt from old flower catalogs the 
faces of beautiful colored pansies, 
swec* peas and roses, pasting a bor- 
der of these arounc the edges of pink 
blotting paper hearts. The hearts 
were pierced with tiny fat woodcn 
arrows my little brother whittled out 
for me. These were place cards. 

The favors were in little cardboard 
Suitcases I had made myself. They 
were tied with white risbon and 
gr-ins of-rice stuck on. When they 
opened them the girls screamed right 
out, for there was a dear picture of 
Alicia in a white dress with ‘a riotous 
background of mother’s crimson 
rambler. Once during the summcr I 
had snapped Alicia just as she low- 
ered her arm with a spray of the 
roses in her hand. 

Six large, white-skinned . parsnips, 
upside down, the narrow end hol- 
lowed out, made a row of candle- 





sticks holding pink candles. White 
turnip shells h.°: the individual sal- 
ads. Flesh-colored potato boats lined 
with cotton held the salted almonds. 
Our menu was as follows: 
Tomato bisque with 
Cheese straws 
Chicken en casserole 
Brown potato balls- Creamed canned 
asparagus in hot biscuit cups 
Cottage cheese balls Apple and nut 
salad with mayonnaise 
Steamed dates with whipped cream 
Cake Salted almonds Coffee 


After lunch we went into the par- 
lor, where there was a maze of criss- 
cross threads. Alicia was to find the 
ends, where, of course, hidden away, 
were the packages the girls had 
brought. 

When she had found and opened 
them all Alicia was quite convinced 
she was at a garden party, even 
though she was in the house, for 
there were seeds of every flower and 
vegetable that a club of eight ranch 
girls could think of, besides bulbs, 
roots, and bunches of dried sage, 
parsley, thyme and sweet marjoram. 


The Beautiful Cyclamen 


BY MAGDALENE MERRITT 


HE cyclamen is a peculiar bulb 
| to keep in good condition As 
it is when well grown a very 
desirable plant for winter blooming 
in a living room, a few hints about 
the care of the bulbs in summer ma) 
not come amiss. It has been said 
that seed started in spring will make 
bulbs that will commence bloom only 
i spring, the same of fall sown seed 
making plants that flower in the fall. 
But this doeh not always follow. In 
spring, when setting the other house 
plants in the beds, take the cycla- 
mens from their pots and plant them 
in the beds where they will have con- 
stant shade, under a large geranium 
is a good place. They will continue 
to bloom a little all summer. The 
chief point is to keep them from be- 
coming dry. 

Formerly when allowing them to 
dry off entirely in summer, many of 
the little crowns on top of the bulbs 
would fail to start at all, and those 
that did start made but a feeble, slow 
growth. Another thing that proved 
a disadvantage with bulbs so treated 
was that they were very likely to rot 
at the crown when moisture was 
started to induce growth. Toth of 
these dangers are averted by plant- 
ing in the bed. The advantage, too, 
lies in the new growth and vigor the 
bulb, depleted by its long season of 
bloom, takes on. About September 1 
they should be lifted carefully, not to 
disturb the roots, and potted in fresh- 
ly prepared, rich soil. They will at 
once set flowering buds, if they have 
not already done so, and will be in 
bloom by Christmas. 


Tulips Look Stiff when planted 
alone and few plants of their size 
grow rapidly enough to reduce this 
formality. Forget-me-nots, however, 
are an exception. Plant them with 
your tulips this spring, just for a 
trial. 
































No 1168+ 


No 1169+ 


No 1170+ 


NEW LACE TRIMMED JABOTS 


These dainty jabots are all made up and pleated, with nothing to 
finish except the embroidery design, which is ricely stamped on each tie 


The material used for the jabots is flaxon, 
linen lawn, and which launders beautifully. 
The jabots are eight to nine inches long and 


both durable and pretty. 


a splendid fabric similar to 
The lace is all linen, and 


are much admired by those who have seen them. We can supply these 
ties all finished, except embroidery, and with mercerized cotton to do. this 


work, for only 
Department, this office. 


PERC BERDSSELESSEE ERE SELES PSS EE aR BEET Lee) 


cents each, postpaid. 


Order of our Fancywork Pattern 























































































Chapter X—We Are Ashamed 


BY ELOISE 
N spite of Miss Bailey’s talk about 
' I housekeeping being a pleasure 
and a privilege, I must confess 
that this has been a Jonah week at 
Happytime. 


In the first place, the diet 
scheme did not work out well, and as 
Jean said, nearly every one of us got 
a “grouch” on. Everything in general 
seemed to go topsy-turvy and just as 
we didn’t want it to. Those of us who 
did not have sick headaches and hor- 
rid feeling stomachs got so sick of 
our eternal protein diet that we would 
given our eyes for a piece of 


have 

cake or box of candy. But we are 
going to try to stick it out for the 
month, for we hate to be quitters, and 


the carbohydrates are not obliged to 
choose sugar exclusively. Alice told 
me secretiy yesterday, that after the 
candy and cake she had consumed in 
the past two weeks, rice and baked 
potatoes were the best ever. I guess 
we shall be glad when the next ty.o 
weeks are over, and we can go back to 
our old way of living, but I don't think 
we should have learned half so well 
any other way the real reasons why 
we need a varied diet. 

Just as we planned, 
our vacuum cleaner. We then pro- 
posed our plan to the other houses, 
and of all things! They didn’t take a 
bit of interest, and we were pretty 
blue, thinking about all that money 
the cleaner was going to cost, and 
wondering where it was to come from 
if our plan did not work. But after 
they accepted our invitation to wit- 
ness a practical demonstration in our 
house, they were right ready to have 
us clean for them, so soon we were 
having all the work we could do, and 
‘ducats’ as Jean called them began 
flowing into Happytime. So that part 
of the week wasn’t so bad, after all. 


we purchased 


In Mischief 
Miss Bailey had to go away for two 


or three days, and left us girls to 
take care of the house, thinking of 
course that she could trust us. How 
perfectly dreadful of us to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, and go 
in for a scrape that went ahead of 
any boarding school performance that 
Alice or I had ever heard of! What 


we did Alice shall tell in her next 
entry. Even now it strikes her funny, 
but | am too ashamed to think any 
more about it than I can help. But 


I must say that I don’t believe a single 
one of us had any idea of willfully 
breaking rules and I just know we 
art intend to have any harm come 
of it 

However, we got careless about our 
housekeeping, and when our teacher 


returned unexpectedly early, and 
found things all upset and out of 
order, she called us all into the living 


room, and actually scolded us! I 
don’t blame her. Just think of going 
into model Happytime’s bathroom, 
and finding the tub soiled and soapy 
from the last bath, and the bow! half 
full of dirty water! Then, to cap the 
climax, she caught Alice wearing low 
shoes and going about with awful holes 
in the heels of her stockings! Jean 
had two buttens off her shirtwaist, 
and Kit wore a petticoat that hung in 
chunks below her skirt! 

All that carelessness besides the 
Scrape in the few days that she had 
hot been there to keep her eyes on us! 

was guilty about the bathroom, 
and to me comes the duty of keeping it 


ceerte ct order for two weeks. Of 
oe we are all instructed to wash 
ine rene tub out carefully after 
i hat makes it easier for who- 


tn harge, but I have to see that 


least ing is white and shining at 
white ence every day. I wash the 
of her fixtures with a strong solution 
wt ith, ax and hot water, or sometimes 
must * 8cod soap, but bathtub enamel 
odes he scoured with harsh, gritty 
Th ‘or fear of scratching it. 
a th closet I serub with a mop made 
into x purpose, and each day pour 
vhie, -. (°W drops of sulpho napthol, 
ch is 


isso} a good disinfectant, and also 
lan — greasy deposits. It is a good 
~ Po pour a little of this fluid down 

rains uf the other fixtures occa- 














sionally. When I wash the floor I put 
a few drops in the water, which I use 
as hot as I possibly can. 

Miss Bailey Takes a Hand 

Miss Bailey didn’t scold very hard 
about my carelessness in leaving 
water in the bowl, but just the same I 
remembered the next time, and I am 
going to try not to forget again. It 
#s disgusting and horrid to let your- 
self do such things when just a little 
thought and time will make every- 
thing all right. I am sure nobody 
wants to be thought of as untidy about 
anything, and that reminds me of 
Alice’s stockings. I cautioned her 
when she put them on in the morning 
without mending them, but she was in 
too much of a hurry to heed. 

So now Miss Bailey has made an 
iron-ciad rule that no one shall put 
on a garment that needs any kind of 
mending. She says the very best way 
is to look over all our clothes, except 
stockings, before washing them, and 
mend any tears, or sew on buttons. 
Better still, sew on the buttons the 
minute they fly off if it is possible. 
Shoe buttons must be sewed on at 
night before we go to bed, if we 
haven't discovered their loss and made 
it good before that time. In this way 
our teacher says she hopes to make 
us careful, neat girls that she can be 
proud of always. No one likes to see 
untidy and uncared-for clothes, and in 
this way she made it plain that keep- 
ing the body clean is not quite the 
whole story of being attractive. 

“Never wear stockings that need 
darning,”’ said she, “even if you have 
to forgo reading a chapter or so when 


you feel the most like it. You 
squander both time and money in 
doing these careless little things, for 


there was never a truer saying than 
the old proverb, ‘A stitch in time 
savés nine.” Wear the stocking with 
the tiny hole a day or two, and the 
hole will be a big one when the time 
is taken to repair it. Instead of saving 
time when these garments are hur- 
riedly put on, we really waste it in the 


long run, and waste good material, 
too. I want my girls to try, and try, 
and try to be careful now. Shall I tell 
you why? It’s a _ secret. If you 


learn now as you are growing up to 
be women, you will never, never have 
to fight your tendency to let things 
go, as I have had to.” 

Imagine it! Miss Bailey with any 
inclination to be anything but the 
carefullest—plus! - 

{To Be Continued by Alice.] 





Tried and True Recipes 
PY BESS 
Fried Cauliflower 
Soak and boil the cauliflower as 
usual, then sep*rate into flowerets, 
dip each piece in a thin batter and 
fry to a nice brown in boiling hot fat. 
Serve hot. 
White Cookies 
cup sugar take 1 cur sweet 
2 eggs (whites and yolks 
separately), 3 rounded tea- 
baking powler, flour enough 
to roll out. Beat sugar and cream 
together, add beaten yolks, then the 
whites, beaten to a stiff froth, then 
flour and bakine powder sifted to 
gether, roll out and bake in a hot 


oven until brown. 


TAPESTRY RUG, 
WOOL, 9 x 12 ft., 

made— 

Ee i 


t, fadeless colors— 
at regular manufactur- 
er’s less one-therd to 


than retail! 
We We buy ind 


To 1 
cream, 
beaten 
Ss. oons 






















big lots. You 
saves money. 


y 
sters, Velvets, Ingrains, 
Wiltons, Rag Carpets, 
Cocoa 
Mats and Lace Curtains. 
Talk about handsome 
patterns! Wehave 


them for parior, 
bedroom, 
room and kitch: 


OUR GIRLS 


pv TIMES! OL, 


YL Boose 
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Whether you're buying dress 
shoes or sturdy school shoes, 
satisfy yourself that they have 
been made on the rapid Good- 
year welting machines. 

Several hundred stitches a 
minute are inserted in this welt- 
ing process. Each stitch truer, 
smoother and stronger than is 
possible by hand. 

This very swiftness becomes 
your safeguard. 

Cheap leather or poor mate- 
rials cannot withstand the swift 


flying needles. Only good 
leather can be stitched at this 
speed. 

Thus “ Goodyear Welt” be- 
comes leather insurance. It 
becomes your safe guide when- 
ever you buy shoes for the 
children. And * Goodyear 
Welts” are the best shoes for 


you, too, and the most economi- 
cal. 

The hand shoemaker used to 
charge several times as much a 
pair for shoes. 








YOUR CHILDREN'S SHOES 


GOODIEAR WELT 





But today you can buy dressy 

“ Goodyear Welts” as comfort- 
able and durable as if hand 
sewed, at one-third these prices. 

The manufacturer or retailer 
who advertises that he makes or 
a Goodyear Welt shoe 
thereby assures you that he of- 
fers a shoe possessing the first 
requisite of excellence. 
ee eee 


sells 





Your name and address on a postcard 
brings these booklets without cost: 

1. Contains an identifying list 
of over five hundred shoes sol 
under a special name or trademark, 
made by the Goodyear Welt process. 

2. Describes the Goodyear Welt 
process in detail and pictures the 
sixty marvelous machines em- 
ployed. 

3. “The Secret of the Shoe—An 
Industry Transformed,” The true 
story of a great American achieve- 
ment. 

4 “An Industrial City.”” Tllus- 
trated—descriptive of the great 
model factory of the United Shoe 
Machinery ompany at Beverly, 
Massachusetts 
UNITED SHOE + ag 71 gaa co., 

BOSTON, 



































ship it back *o us at our expense 
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RIDER AGENTS WANT 


a i> ~ +y T98t — Hy 
3 per aes s = = ay 


Tour ove name bn's st double or pice. 


HAND BiICY' 


“COASTE With 






WAIT but write 
matter and useful in one 


=wri0 DAYS FREE TRIA 


prepaid tc to or — in the United Statet without a cent 
» free triai from the day you receive it. eat it does not suit you in 
on way ne on all or more than we - Rs for it and a better bicycle than you ze get 
anywhere else regardless of price, 


S profit ®n ev 
Denstunn Teeet tires, oa Roller chains pedals 


the wonder /ully ITED : and 
going to 
ora Al~y 


It ae are a Ces th to get 


PSicoree 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. h- re “CHICAGO, ILL. 


We will ship you a 
“RANCER” BICYCLE 
i approval, trotghs 


deposit im advance, aw 


i for any reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, 
eight and you will not de out one cent. 
S Wes sell the highest erade bicycles direct from factory 
to per at lower prices than any other house. We 
vee. — est grade models with 
ot prices no higher than cheap 
edium gra 1} an rd of low prices. 
in each oon ace district to ride and exhibit a ed 
1981 | -# Bicycle furnished by us. You wen 3s 
beral propositions and special offer we 
— town. OWrite at once for our special offer. 
tires from anyone at any préee until you receive our catalogue 
YCLE 
dy the oy 
taken in trade by ou © Chicago retail stores will 
gy ke list mailed free. 
—— 4 everything taner tubes, lamps, cyclometess, parts, 
in the bieygte line at tale wonal 5 prices, 


everything. Write it how. 






















A KalamaZzes 


Direct to You’ 
Stores, Too” 


to §40 cash. 











Be An Independent Buyer 


tomers in 21,000 towns. Over 400 styles and sizes to select from. 
$100,000 bank bond guarantee. We prepay all freight and give you 
—30O Days’ Free Trial 
—360 Days’ Approval Test 
—CASH OR CREDIT 
Write a postal for our book today 
have same ~ as your home stores would give you—and you save 
No better stoves or ranges than the Kalamaz« 
made—at any price. Prove it, before we 
t buyer. Send name for 


Company, Mfrs., 


Spend One Cent For 
This Big FREE Book 


Our Big Free Stove and Range Book gives you our 
factory wholesale prices and explains ali—saving you 
$5 to $40 on any famous Kalamazoo stove or range, 
including gas stoves. Sold only direct to bomes, 
Over 140,000 satisfied cus- g 


















any responsible person can 


0 could 

keep your moncy. Be 
ve we keep your muncy. 100 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 








sketch or mode) 
REE SEARCH 


PATENTS i" for F 


Boots, Advice, Searc 


WArSon €. COLEMAN. Pacent ee eR 0.6, 
PATENT 





ROYAL EK. BURNHAM, Patent Attorney, 
8% Bond Building, Washington, D.C. 
Booklet on patents sent FREE. 


GINSENG 


ITS CULTIVATION, HARVESTING, MAREET. 

ING, AND MARKET VALUE. By M: G. KAINS. 
It discusses in a practical way how to begin with 
either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, 
preparation, planting and maintenance of the beds, 
artificial propagation, manures, enemies, selection 
for roe and for improvement, preparation for 


A DP t may expected. New 
edition. Revised and 
trated. 5x7 inches. 





enl Profusely illus- 
CHO. cocccvccccsccscrecsosese 


ORANGE JUDD 
439 Lafayette Street, 


| 439 Lafayette Street, 


New York ' 429 Lafayette Street, 


| Southern Gardener’s Practical Manual 


By J. 8. NEWMAN. The object of this work 
is to furnish a reliable, practical guide to those 
who desire to avail themselves of the wonderful 
facilities cfforded by our sunny Southland for 
supplying the family table with fresh vegetabies 
from the kitchen garden every day in the year. 
| IMustrated. 220 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth....... $1.00 
| 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
New York 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them 


Edited by HERBERT MYRICK. A treatise on 
the natural history of turkeys; the various breeds, 





and the best methods to insure success in the 

business of turkey grcwing. Illustrated. 154 pages. 

BT Pnahias. . Cloth. cccocccocscccccescscocecvcgceseos $1.08 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

Mew York 





u can sell our bicycles under 






439 Lafayette Street, a Tee | ena keep his: ‘blood pure. . He must Devertmen,, this gtce. 


REL EERE GEERE LOBEL EELEe sees Lenees | Lea 





















Yes, FREE 
Shipped _posi- 


rh ne abso- 


lutely free. You do 
| not have — y us a single penny either now or later. We don’t ask you to keep the phonograph 
—we just as oa to accept s 3 a free loan. We do not even ask you for any deposit or any 
guarantee, not even. any A atpage to us. All we ask is that you tell-us which of the 
magnificent Edison outfits ta prefer so that we can send that one to you on this free loan offer. 


Just Take Your Choice totuy avytnine 


Get any of the outfits shown above—your choice of records, too. Simply get the phonograph 
and the records and use them free just as though they were your own. Entertain yourself, your family and your 
friends, too, if you wish, with everything, from the catchiest, newest popular songs, side-splitting minstrels and vaude- 

ville monologues to the Sewies grand operas, Amberola and other records sung by the world’s greatest artists. Hear all this to per- 

fection on the Edison Phonograph. After you have had all this entertainment absolutely free, then you may simply send the outfit right back 

® at our expense. Now, if one of your ome wishes to get such an outfit tell him that he can get the rock-bottom price, and if he wishes, 

on payments as low as $2 a month with interest. But that’s not what we ask of you. We just want to send you your choice of 

® the latest style Edison Phonograph eon rour choice of records, too, all free—then we'll convince yon of the magnificent superiority 

FR’ - of the new style Edison. It will cost us a little in express charges to get the phonograph back from you—that is true—but we’ll feel 
amply repaid for that, knowing that we have made youa friend and a walking advertisement of the new style Edison Phonograph. 


COUPON *s ©, Send Coupon for New Edison Beoks FREE Toda) 


5 emt Get our handsome Free Edison Catalog and list of over 1500 records so 
F. K. BABSON % ~ you can select just the machine and the songs, recitations, etc., you want 








Edison Phonograph Distributers 
Dept. 3563 Edison Block, = ®, to hear on this ultra generous offer. Remember, there is absolutely no obligation on your 
Without, obligations on me, please 5 part at all, All you need to do is to return the outfit at our expense when you are through with it. ff 


Sire full Sap explanations of your Free Offer on you enjoy good music, and the finest and most varied entertainment that it is possible to imagine, or if you 

my choice of a new style Edison Phonograph. want to give your family and friends a treat, such as they could not possibly get through any other means, 

then you should certainly send the Free Coupon to-day. Don’t wait—your name and address on & 

Name Bs. postal will do, but the coupon is handier. No letter necessary.. Be certain to write while the offer 
, ® lasts. Better write to-day. 


iia : ~~ F. K. BABSON, EDISON PHONOGRAPH DISTRIBUTERS 
4%, Dept. 3563, Edison Block, Chicago  USSISS, Wi0i, Sad "ei tis taken waite 


Ne letter necessary; just sign and mail this free coupon right NOW. Tovay, &% 





















